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HAPPY ENDINGS 


[ would like to extend my congratulations to 
you and everyone who helps make Tan Con- 
ressioNS the wonderful magazine it is. I am 
very glad that at last someone is capable of 
bringing the truth out in the open. This mag- 
gine is not only helpful for teen-agers but also 
for parents who have so many times wondered 
how to approach their children with the prob- 
lem of sex. 

Your magazine is very helpful in answering 
their questions. I hope you will not let criti- 
| cism hinder your work. I have only one criti- 
cism. I would like the end of the stories to 
be like the story itself. Facts. When you make 
them all have happy endings, they seem un- 
real for life is not like that. There are good 


“breaks and bad breaks. 
3 Ruth Murray 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















HELP TO TEEN-AGERS 


) I think your magazine is one of the best I 
read since I have been in my teens. I 
read all the issues. 

My girl and I often spend dates reading TAN 
MONFESSIONS over sodas. Please accept my 
gratulations on the fine skill and arrange- 


ment of your publication. 
Windell M. Vann 
Valdosta, Ga. 


» Congratulations for doing such a wonderful 
on your first three editions of Tan Con- 
sions. I am a teen-ager and I especially 
joy “Teen Talk” by Jane Walters. 
think it would be grand if we had a cer- 
in page so we could write and tell our prob- 
kems similar to “Dearly Beloved” for adults. 
The Bobby Soxers then would have something 
look forward to. A magazine exclusively 
N for teen-agers wouldn’t be a bad idea either! ! 
Shirley Bluitt 
Mexia, Tex. 


So far I have read three issues of TAN Con- 
rssions and | think they are very helpful to 
us teen-agers. 

I am sixteen years of age and I would like 
for you to know that it has taught me much 
| about sex that I did not know. 

All I can say is keep up the good work for 
lam sure it will be helpful to some other teen- 
ager also. 

Teresa Cyrus 
Luray, Va. 


lam a teen-ager and I have read two issues 
of Tan Conressions. I really enjoyed them 
both.: I am sixteen and that age is the time you 
have complicated troubles. Your magazine 
really shows a person who needs help the right 
toad to follow because when you meet new peo- 
ple that you don’t know anything about, it can 
sometimes put you on the wrong track. 

Erroll Garner will make some unmarried 
woman a good husband if all that you wrote 
thout him is true. But could any man be that 
perfect? No, no, no. 

Betty Sherman 
Barberton, O. 


I am a teen-ager and wish to express my 
thanks to you and to the others of you who 
work so hard to produce such a perfectly swell 
magazine. I am a regular reader and you can 
bet your boots that I’ll buy every issue of TAN 
ConFEssions. 

But my friends and I have an idea which 
We consider great. And this idea is to reserve 
‘page for teen-age fashions. We hope you will 
agree with us and use our idea in the near 

e. 
Marian Branch 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I, too, am a teen-ager and I find Tan Con- 
HESSIONS very educational as well as interesting. 


Letters To The Editor 


As I was reading some of the letters sent to 
you in the February issue, I came across one 
about “filth” allowed to contaminate the news- 
stand. I feel that anyone who thinks it is filth 
should not read it, and they won’t have any- 
thing to complain about, Also, I don’t think 
that any sensible person would let anything 
like a book turn them into a delinquent. 

As long as there are people like my class- 
mates and your other faithful readers and my- 
self who are willing to buy your books, just 
continue to publish them. 

Margaret Riley 
Chester, Pa. 


WHITE READERS 


I have now read two issues of your maga- 
zine. If there have been more, I am sorry to 
say I missed them. I promise not to miss any 
more. 

I want to say that I am white and I think 
very highly of your magazine. It is far better 
than any other magazine of its type I have 
ever picked up. 

I read one remark about your magazine be- 
ing trash. If this is so, I guess there is a lot 
of trash being read these days. Ignore the 
statements and keep up the good work. 

My husband has never approved of this type 
of reading material before, but let me tell you 
he bought this one for me. I assure you all of 
my friends will be reading this magazine from 
now on. 

Your story, “Dealer in Dirt,” really proves a 
point. If more neighbors could see this article, 
they might mind their own business. I only 
wish to God that more and more people could 
have the courtesy and respect that is due your 
people. I believe you have proven yourself in 
society. After all, where would we be with- 
out Ella Fitzgerald, Lena Horne, Duke Elling- 
ton and Billy Eckstine? 

I made a five dollar bet with my boss one 
day about five years ago. I walked in and 
heard Mr. B. sing I’m in the Mood for Love. 
I said he would be on top some day and my 
boss said no never, because he is a Negro. Ha! 
He has already gone over Sinatra’s head by far. 

I guess by now you have gotten what I have 
been trying to put over. Your magazine is tops 
in any field of literature. If more people read 
it, they may be able to get a little education 
about sex which is very vital to keep a happy 


home. 
Ruth Manor 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have read two issues of your magazine. I 
have read all the confessions magazines but 
yours is one of the best. 

I am one of your many white readers. Al- 
though I like the stories in your magazine, 
they all seem to be so ritzy or “high class.” 
Why don’t you print stories about common peo- 
ple, people who don’t drink martinis. 

When you start printing stories like that, be- 
lieve me, you'll have one of the best. “love” 
books there is, if not the best! 

Mary Jane Wolfe 
Youngstown, O. 


WEIGHTY STORIES 


I have read every issue of TAN CoNnFESSIONS 
and I must confess that for me the contents 
are interest holding. I find them more weighty 
than other confession magazines. Perhaps it’s 
because the stories are of our race. 

I feel that in reading Tan ConFEssIoNns 
stories that many a situation can be saved and 
many a couple may remain together rather than 
part too hastily and then be sorry after. There 
is a moral to the magazine’s stories. May it 
bring happiness to hundreds of homes. 

Mary E. Ross 
Amityville, L. I., N. Y. 
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BY VIRS. NAT “KING” COLE 


HE KIND of mutual affection that is strong enough to 

lead two persens to the altar is not always the result of 
love at first sight. If so, then 1 would never have walked 
down the aisle of Harlem’s Abyssinian Baptist Church that 
Easter Sunday some three years ago to become the wife of 
Nat Cole. For, as I remember now, Nat and I didn’t have 
any sort of attraction for each other at the beginning of our 
acquaintance back in May 1946 at New York’s Club Zanzi- 
bar where he was appearing with his popular trio and I was 
doing a stint as featured vocalist on the show. He never 
even attempted to become friendly with me, nor did I with 
him. It must have been something like two weeks before we 
spoke more than the usual hellos to each other. 

Nat to me, at that time, represented an accomplished mu- 
sician who fully deserved all the wide praise that he was then 
receiving for his inimitable jazz offerings. I proudly counted 
myself among his multitude of followers. But beyond his 
music, | nursed no special admiration for him. There was no 
logical reason for me to. I hardly knew the man. In fact, 
Inever expected to know him well. He and I had nothing in 
common, I figured. 

Yet when the two of us were formally introduced, after a 
few weeks of working together in the Broadway nitery, I un- 
suspectingly discovered that we both had deep interest in a 
couple of the same topics: baseball and the boxing career of 
Joe Louis. The subjects made us strong partners in conver- 
sation from that time on. I never got tired of listening to 








Nat explain the science of runs, hits and errors or the knock- 
out potential of the Brown Bomber. He never seemed to tire 
of telling me about them. 

Through those regular conversations, I got to know the 
real Nat Cole, a gentle, kind-hearted fellow with one of the 
sweetest dispositions in the world. And I began to under- 
stand why he sings and plays piano with so much spirit and 
true feeling. What I learned about him then impressed me 
deeply. I developed a warm fondness for Nat. But I never 
allowed my emotions to lure me off into a dream of some 
wonderful future for the two of us, simply because he was 
then in the process of getting a divorce from his first wife. 

Baseball started us dating. We made frequent trips to- 
gether to New York’s major league ball parks to watch our 
favorite teams in action. Nat is a strong rooter for the 
Cleveland Indians. I’m a dyed-in-the-wool Boston Red Sox 
fan. 

Because of baseball, we got to understand the ways of 
each other. That led to a real romance. Nat proved to be a 
prince of a fellow all through our courtship. Thoughtful and 
considerate, he made our dates happy and exciting experi- 
ences for me. 

We went to race tracks, rode hansoms through New York’s 
Central Park, even did some dancing which Nat actually de- 
tests. But, as he still reminds me, that is what love does for 
a man. 

While we courted, I learned to (Continued on Page 59) 














CAN WOU 


An innocent housewife learns about sex criminals through 
her daughter’s frightening experience and decides to arouse 
her community to action 


5 tte GLORIA’S story of her en- 
counter with the strange man was 
like a sudden blast of frigid air rushing 
into a warm room. I was completely 
shattered. The man had bribed her with 
candy, had all but demanded that she 
accompany him to a downtown movie. 
[ tried not to show my horror, for to 
become hysterical before my 7-year-old 
daughter would serve no good purpose. 
“Then what happened?” I asked, con- 
trolling an impulse to throw my arms 
protectively around her innocent young 
body. ‘ 
“He picked me up and squeezed me,” 
Gloria continued. “He said he always 
wanted to have a little girl of his own. 
Then he put me down and said he’d give 
me a quarter if I went with him to the 
woods down by the creek so we could 
play a game.” 

[ swallowed a cry of alarm, forced 
myself to ask the next question. “Did 
you go with the man, Gloria?” 

“No, Mommie,” she said. “I didn’t 
like that man. I ran away.” 

I sighed with relief. Gloria picked up 
her doll, appeared to have dismissed the 
ubject. But then she had an after- 
thought. “I didn’t like that man ’cause 
he looked like the one who once made 
Henry Taylor play a game with him. 
Henry played, but didn’t like the game.” 

I was numb with indignation. “What 
was the game?” I demanded. 

“The man said he was bad and that 
Henry was good. So he got naked and 
told Henry to beat him with a strap. 
But the man said Henry wasn’t beating 
1im hard enough. The man got mad and 
tried to grab Henry, but Henry ran out 
»f the woods before the man could get 
tis clothes on.” 

There was a long, tense moment of 
agonized silence. I had almost reached 
he breaking point. The important thing, 

kept telling myself, was to keep Gloria 
from becoming frightened. “Tell Mom- 


mie what the man looked like,” I asked, 
bending down to give her an affectionate 
hug. 

“He was a great big man with a brown 
face and a bald head,” she told me. “He 
had a stick he leaned on ’cause he 
limped.” 

“You were a good little girl not to go 
with him,” I said, an anguished tremor 
creeping into my voice. “You will make 
Mommie very happy if you always act 
that way with grownups you don’t 
know. Now be a good liitle girl and 
run up to your room and play while I fix 
supper.” 

Gloria scampered up the stairs. Bury- 
ing my face in my hands, I collapsed 
into a chair. It was all too brutal, too 
disgustingly ugly for me to stomach. A 
sex criminal, a depraved monster was 
prowling our quiet, suburban streets 
seeking little children and, for all | 
knew, adult women for his insane acts. 
The words rape and murder flamed 
fiercely in my mind. I burst into tears. 

But then, taking control of myself, | 
called the police. They listened to my 
story, promised to have a detective visit 
us later that evening. 

I was somewhat calmer by the time my 
husband, George, got home. When I told 
him of Gloria’s experience, his face 
twisted itself into an angry mask. He 
paced back and forth, his heels pounding 
into the living room carpet. “Let me get 
my hands on that maniac,” he swore, 
clenching his fists, “and I'll tear him to 
pieces. When I think what might have 
happened . . .” 

His voice trailed off, but I knew what 
he was thinking. We had both read 
newspaper stories of the sex crimes com- 
mitted against children. We especially 
remembered the case of Suzanne Deg- 
nan, the little Chicago girl who was 
kidnapped by a sex fiend. Newspaper 
headlines shrieked the grim news that 
Suzanne had (Continued on Page 48) 
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By Jane Walters 


HIS THING called adolescence is a 

jagged gap between infancy and 
adulthood. Between the innocent “Gim- 
me” and the assured “I have” is that 
period in which teen-agers spend most 
of their time asking “May I?” Mom and 
Dad expend just as much energy an- 
swering, “You may NOT!” 

The question that gets top billing in 
the “may not” column, the one most like- 
ly to touch off the hottest family brawl, 
is the one concerning the use of the fam- 
ily car. Dying your black curls a corn 
tassel yellow or playing Russian roulette 
with Daddy’s tommy gun will cause less 
consternation in the average household 
than the oldie about who gets the car. 

In this free-wheeling day and age 
everybody who is anybody has access to 
(if not full title and possession of) some 
kind of gas propulsion. And your rich- 
est friends have a Piper skysedan in the 
family hangar or a Sikorsky helicopter 
parked on the town house roof. For a 
member of the family to want to use the 
family car seems neither unreasonable 
nor unjust. Yet, that question breaks 
up more happy homes than canasta— 
has driven more than one lad to devise 
his own souped-up version of a hot rod. 

Why, then, is the use of the family car 
car such an explosive subject? Why do 
parents raise such a fuss about a Satur- 
day night date or a 12-mile trip to City- 
ville to take in the basketball tourney? 
here are two answers: cars are danger- 
ous and expensive. 

The average car costs more than either 
you or your father can clear in an aver- 
age year of consciencious saving. It rep- 
resents a big investment to the average 
income family, and the upkeep (aside 
from 29-cent gas and 40-cent oil, the pe- 
riodic grease pit job and normal tire re- 
pairs) can raise havoc with the best- 
planned budget. 

A car is something like a typewriter 
or a fountain pen. Too many users can 
hasten its deterioration. When you ask 








to use the buggy to take the girl friend 
to a prom or transport the gang to a 
picnic, all Dad can see is his $2,000 (plus 
carrying charges) wrapped around a 
roadside telegraph pole. All Mother 
visions is her little darling propped up 
in the fracture ward of the county hos- 
pital. They know that in America there 
are over 15 million accidents a year, and 
that even though only three per cent of 
those accidents happen to drivers under 
18 (1948 figures), it means that nearly 
500,000 youngsters a year who start out 
with the family car are in trouble before 
they return. Some never return. 

It isn’t that Mother and Father ques- 
tion your judgment or feel that you are 
unable to take care of yourself in an 
emergency, but for a guy who forgets 
to open the screen door before he goes 
outside or a gal who gets so excited over 
a run in her new nylons that she goes to 
school with her curlers still in her hair 
—well! With a car you only forget im- 
portant things once. After that it is 
either the man in the blue coat who takes 
your number or the man in the white 
coat who takes your pulse. Either way 
the cost is high in cash or heartaches to 
the old folks at home—where they wish 
to goodness they had made you stay. 

Let us face it. There is the urge to 
step hard on the gas pedal or to pass the 
kids in the car ahead—to show off to 
your friends. And somehow a five pas- 
senger car will take on an extra three or 
four, crowding the front seat so that 
your control is impaired. And it is diffi- 
cult to watch stop signs and observe 
traffic lights and driving rules when 
everybody is talking at once, everyone 
giving directions. But if you are the 
driver, it is your business to stifle that 
urge, put out those extra passengers and 
stop some of the babble, because as the 
driver you alone are responsible for the 
lives of those with you. And that’s a 
sobering thought. 

Parents worry a lot about their car 
and your neck. (Continued on Page 52) 
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bee’ MAN looked about 40 years old 
and the woman seemed still in her 
teens, but the Los Angeles rooming house 
clerk asked no questions when the couple 
registered as Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 

The next morning, however, the clerk 
did not get an answer when she tried to 
rouse her guests. She knocked several 
times, then called police. Breaking down 
the ‘door, police found the gas heat 
turned high and the flame. The John- 
sons were completely nude. Both had 
died of gas fumes. 

Reflecting on the tragedy, witnesses 
said it was too bad Johnson, whose 
naked body was found near a window, 
had not succeeded in opening the win- 
dow before Death and his companion, 
Scandal, made their ill-timed entry. 

For on further investigation, police 
learned that Johnson, 42, was the hus- 
band of another woman, that “Mrs. 
Johnson,” 18, was the wife of another 


man. 
* * 


hes TWO small boys did not have a 
care in the world as they slid back 
and forth on the frozen St. Louis creek, 
playing hockey with a bottle. But sud- 
denly the ice under Robert Mitchell, 11, 
gave way. Screaming, he thrashed about 
in the frigid water trying to keep afloat. 
Quickly, Robert’s chum, Jimmie Re- 
velle, 12, stretched out a pole. Robert 
grabbed it, but Jimmie, who was irying 
to steady himself on the slippery ice, lost 
his balance and fell into the water. 
Clutching the pole, Robert succeeded 
in pulling himself out. Because Jimmie 
was nowhere in (Continued on Page 69) 
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RECORDS 





By Jim Goodrich 
OHN BIRKS “DIZZY” GILLESPIE, 


goateed and eccentric trumpet king 
of behop, gets his first real chance to ex- 
press the true meaning of his music in 
befitting surroundings on eight sides in 
the new album release of Discovery Rec- 
ords, labeled “Dizzy Gillespie Plays & 
Johnny Richards Conducts.” Backed on 
the collection of tunes by a superb 23- 
piece studio orchestra featuring wood- 
winds and strings, the master exponent 
of the New School of Jazz proves more 
than equal to the opportunity with a 
siritful display of flawless execution and 
phrasing on his horn. His performance, 
throughout the album, makes for a rare 
listening treat and shows that bop can 
be just as expressive and understandable 
as any other jazz. 

The Gillespie volume is composed of 
six standards (Alone Together, Million 
Dollar Baby, On The Alamo, What Is 
There To Say, Lullaby of the Leaves and 
These Are The Things I Love) and two 
adaptations of the classics (Interlude In 
Cand Swing Low, Sweet Chariot). Each 
of the eight tunes was scored with a dif- 
ferent mood and approach to the mel- 
ody to give Dizzy an unlimited freedom 
to express himself thoroughly. Holly- 
woodite Johnny Richards, long-time ad- 
mirer of Dizzy, arranged and directed all 
of the music for the session. 

Surprise performance in the Discovery 
package is an Afro-Cuban treatment of 
the spiritual, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
with choral sup- (Continued on page 59) 
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O BE born between March 21 and 

April 19 endows you with the tem- 
perament and character of the Zodiac 
sign Aries. This period is the beginning 
of Spring Equinox and represents the 
new year. Thus you are destined to be 
of the self-starter class, ever ready for 
something new in which you depend 
upon your own efforts and impulses. 
And speaking of impulses, this is one of 
the mainsprings of your nature and 
manifests in both a positive and negative 
way. 

You are the pioneer ever willing to 
seek fresh outlets for your surplus en- 
ergy, to take chances where opportunity 
beckons, thereby forming the advance 
guard of growth and progress in your 
community, in work, business, church 
and social life. You much prefer to act 
upon your own incentive and do not take 
too kindly to the direction of others be- 
cause of an instinctional urge to be the 
leader. You will do best in occupations 
that provide a ready outlet where you 
can do things according to your own 
style. Among the outstanding Negroes 
born under the sign Aries are popular 
singers Sarah Vaughan (March 27) and 
Billie Holiday (April 7) and actress 
Hilda Simms (April 15). 

You Aries people have inspirational 
ways about you which can be used to en- 
courage others for their benefit and your 
own glory or recognition. Sometimes you 
distract from your best results or suc- 
cess by acting upon a sudden impulse 
without due consideration as to the effort 
or conditions involved. Learn to curb 
jumping to conclusions without fore- 
thought or reason. 

Aries is the head sign and this indi- 
cates a keenness of mentality but with a 
physical sensitivity of the nerves. Many 
born under Aries suffer from nervous 
headaches due to eye strain or over in- 
tensity in their study or work. 

The fiery planet Mars is the ruler of 
your sign. Nine is your major number. 
One, four and three are sub numbers. 
Three and six are numbers having an 


affinity relationship. Cardinal and fire- 
cracker red are your colors, displayed 
best with a white background. The dia- 
mond is your gem, and Tuesday your 
day. The buttercup and daisy are flow- 
ers associated with Aries. Venus is your 
money planet and this is the number six. 
Persons born under the signs Leo and 
Sagittarius harmonize with your Aries 
temperament in marriage, partnership 
and social life. Birthdays under Gemini, 
Libra and Aquarius are next in harmony 
with your moods and ambitions. 
You are better fitted in temperament 
for gambling than most people of other 
signs because your slightest failure spurs 
you on to fresh achievement. 
The current month of April shows 
some planetary positions favorable to the 
personal and financial interests of Aries. 
Numbers shown to be prominent in 
April are 3, 6 and 9, as well as 5, 6, 
and 8. 
The list that follows presents selected 
days having promise of opportunity and 
advantage for all of the twelve sign peo- 
ple of the Zodiac. 
Aries: 2, 5, 6, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 
22, 26. 

Taurus: 3, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 
28, 29, 30. 

Gemini: 1, 2, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, 
26. 

Cancer: 2, 3, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
23, 24, 30. 

Leo: 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 24, 
26, 27, 30. 

Virgo: 1, 7, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
24, 26. 

Libra: 1, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
19, 28, 29, 30. 

Scorpio: 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 16, 18, 
20, 24, 26, 29. 

Sagittarius: 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 14, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 27. 

Capricorn: 3, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
23, 24, 27. 

Aquarius: 1, 3, 7, 8, 12, 13, 17, 18, 21, 
22, 25, 26, 27. 

Pisces: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
19, 20, 23. 30. 
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BELOVED 


A Forum For Your Marriage Problems 


Conducted By Frances Abegail Jackson 


EAR Mrs. Jackson: | was married at the 

age of 17 to a man 12 years older than me. 
We have been married eight years and still 
can’t seem to get along. Our problem is the 
church. The church is my whole life. | sing 
in the choir and belong to a number of other 
organizations. I enjoy my church work very 
much and I have tried very hard to get my 
husband interested in something other than 
drinking and gambling but I can’t. He wants 
me to give up the church and turn our apart 
ment into a joint but | can’t do this. We con- 
tinue to argue all the time. 

About 18 months ago | met a fellow and fell 
desperately in love with him and he fell in 
love with me. We belong to the same church 
and organizations. In the 18 months that | 
have known him we have been out together 
only once. We were both so ashamed and felt 
so guilty about this that we promised not to 
see each other alone again. We see each other 
only in church and at church social gatherings 
which we have sometimes. Lately my husband 
has become so brutal until we had to separate. 

The other fellow wants me to get a divorce 
and marry him and my husband wants us to 
reconcile—providing [ do what he wants me to. 
I talked this over with my parents but they 
won't help me because they didn’t want me to 
marry my husband in the first place. They 
knew he wasn’t the type of man for me but 
I wouldn’t listen. Please help me with ‘my 
problem. 

Mrs. Martha J. 

Dear Martha: It has taken you eight long, 
hard years to find out that your parents were 
right. Your letter can serve as a warning to 
other teen-agers who are contemplating mar- 
riage against their parent’s wishes. You are no 
longer an easily-led adolescent but a mature 
woman of 25. It should not be too hard for you 
to see now that life with your present husband 
cannot be happy. You shuuld know now that 
your first marriage was a mistake and take 
steps to correct that mistake. You are still 
young enough to enjoy a long and happy mar- 
ried life—but not with your present partner. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: Can’t something be done 
to protect women who are living in rooming 
houses? My landlord is a fresh and sexy man. 
He has approached me about ten times since 
I’ve been living here. He asked me if he could 
come and sleep with me until his wife comes 
home from work. I told him no, I don’t do 
things like that. He told me that I am a nice 
roomer and that I appeal to him. I told him 
that I don’t like the way in which he ap- 
proached me and he should stay out of my 
room. He says that if I can’t be friendly to- 
ward him, I'll -have to move. Can’t something 
be done about him. I don’t encourage him. I’m 
the second roomer he has molested. 

Gladys 

Dear Gladys: You'll find wolves everywhere 
you go—even in rooming houses. The first time 
you should have warned him that you would 


tell his wife. The second time you should have 
told her. There shouldn't have been a tenth 
time. Your best bet now is to go to the nearest _ 
YWCA and ask for a list of approved rooms, 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: | am a young lady of 3 
and | am very much in love with a man a great | 
many years older than I. Although | am very 
much in love with him and he says he loves 
me there is the question of our being married, 
Every time I bring the subject up he always 
manages to get around talking about it and 
never gives me a definite or reasonable answer, 
We have been seeing each other regularly for” 
the past two years and he seems to be in love 
with me. Could it be because I am so many 
years younger than he or because I am the 
mother of three children to whom he would 
have to be a step-father? 

Mrs. Mary J. 

Dear Mary J.: I hope that your three chil- 
dren were not as big a surprise to the man 
you now love as they were to me—tucked so 
cozily there at the end of your letter. My guess 
is that you cannot rush this man into marriage 
and you should not. After all, there is the great 
difference in your ages and the further compli- 
cation that you are a young widow (grass or 
sod) with three children. If you try to hurry 
him into marriage no matter how much he 
seems to love you there will always be the 
possibility of his feeling that you grabbed him 
as a meal ticket. If the two of you do marry 
it should be because you both love each other 
so much that you are willing to face all your 
problems with open eyes and make an honest 
attempt to make it last. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: I am in love with a 
colored man and as I am white and not allowed 
to have anything to do with colored people— 
especially men—I was wondering if you could 
help me. You see this man loves me too but we 
have to sneak out together. I don’t like doing 
this and yet I can’t give him up because I love 
him too much. Your help would be appreciated 
very much. 

Unhappy—Montreal, Canada. 

Dear Unhappy: Despite the world’s constant 
crying about the brotherhood of man, we'll 
just have to face the truth—it’s a long, long 
way off. Any two people in love will run into 
problems but when you add a difference in race 
all the others become inconsequential. If you 
are of age and are so much in love that you can 
stand the losing of friends, alienation from your 


- family (for a time, at least—perhaps forever), 


public slurs when you appear with your loved 
one and any of the hundred and one things 
which could make life difficult for you—if you 
are prepared for all of this, then I would advise 
you to go ahead and marry the man you love. 
If you feel these things would make you bitter 
and could end in turning your love to hate, my 
advice is for you to give up the man now. Either 
way, there is no sense in prolonging agony: 
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Every now and then, Jackie hauls out 
his scrapbook and reminisces about his 
one-time greatness in the ring. On those 
nights I quietly slip out of the apart- 
ment to take in a movie and return 
later, when the mood has passed. Jackie 
doesn’t mind because he knows how I 
feel about boxing, knows I hate it from 
the very bottom of my heart. But what 
he doesn’t know is that it was I who 
deliberately engineered his humiliating 
defeat in what turned out to be his last 
fight—a crucial bout that might have led 
him to the championship of the world. . . 

As Jackie sits in the living room arm- 
chair, sipping a tall glass of beer, I can 
visualize his perusal of the big leather 
scrapbook. I looked through it once, 
and only once, and the photographs, 
newspaper clippings and souvenirs pa- 
rade through my mind despite all my 
efforts to forget. For they tell the story 
of the wild, desperate gamble I took to 
insure for us a normal, happy married 
life... 

Embossed on the cover is: “Jackie 
Wells, the ‘Omaha Flash’—leading con- 
tender for the Heavyweight Title.” In- 
side the front cover there is a large pho- 
tograph of Jackie, a scowl on his hand- 
some face and his muscular body set in 
a fighting pose. He looks exactly like 
the statue of a Roman gladiator, carved 
from smooth, rich mahogany .. . 

It was Jackie’s beautifully-built body 
that first attracted my attention to him 
as | lolled in the sand on Chicago’s Jack- 
son Park Beach. My girl friend Selma 
and | had decided to cut our afternoon 
classes at the university. We had dug 
out our swimming suits from the back 
of my ancient convertible and strolled 
the few blocks from where the car was 
parked in front of International House 
to the lake front. 

The warm sun beat down on us as we 
sat, arms around our knees, gazing out 
across the water. For me that day, life 
was like a placid stream, filled with a 
pleasant routine of school, parties, and 
other uneventful activities. Then I got 
my first glimpse of Jackie and from that 
moment life became a torrential river 
racing unchecked toward an inevitable 
boiling, foaming cataract. 

He was standing at the edge of the 
water, his back to the lake, looking past 
us up to the traffic that sped along the 
drive. His thick, sturdy legs were spread 
apart and his muscular arms were folded 
across a broad expanse of chest that 


She won his hand in marriage but wondered 


whether it was worth the price Jackie paid 





tapered up from his slim, flat hips. A 
white sailor cap with inverted brim shad- 
ed his eyes from the setting sun, whose 
rays glinted off the brown smoothness 
of his skin. 

I don’t know how long I gazed at him 
in open admiration before Selma nudged 
me lazily. “Gert, do you see it too?” 
she asked, “or is it just a mirage?” 

“Don’t call that beautiful man ‘It’,” 
I answered. “He’s a he, and I’m sitting 
here trying to think of some way to meet 
him.” 

“How about dashing into the surf and 
pulling a ‘help, I’m drowning—save me’ 
act?” she suggested. 

I shook my head. “He’s no lifeguard. 
Besides, that routine is too corny.” I 
glared at her and warned, “I saw him 
first, so you might as well sheath those 
claws, darling.” 

Selma gave me a mysterious smile, 
then rose and stretched luxuriously. She 
smoothed down the wrinkles in her brief 
suit, then sauntered down toward the 
water. I didn’t see my bronzed giant 
and a moment later Selma, too, was 
swallowed up by the crowd of swim- 
mers and waders frolicking about. Time 
dragged on and when Selma still didn’t 
show up I began to get a little worried. 

Then, from the lake stepped the sepia 
Samson—with Selma in his arms! As 
he carried her towards me, I watched 
enviously as she clung to him helplessly. 
He set her gently down next to me and 
turned to go, but Selma’s hand stopped 
him. “Thanks ever so much for saving 
my life, Jackie,” she cooed. “I don’t 
know what I’d have done if you hadn’t 
been there.” 

He gave her a knowing smile. “You 
probably would have waded to shore,” 
Jackie said. 

We looked from one to another, then 
burst into laughter at the absurdity of it. 
We left shortly afterward, stopping on 
the way home for hotdogs and pop. 
When we finally said goodbye, I knew 
that although Selma had maneuvered the 
first introduction with Jackie, I would 
be the one who would win his heart . . . 

On the next page of the scrapbook, 
I remember, are clippings from sports 
pages and columns. Somewhere in each 


of them, usually buried in the last few 


lines, is the name Jackie Wells, “a classy 
fighter with plenty of dynamite in boi 
hands...” It was my brother, Bill, wh 
first spotted Jackie’s name as he pore 
over every word on the sports pages . ,. 


‘¢LJEY, Sis, why didn’t you tell m 

that new boy friend of yours is 
a pug?” Bill demanded as he barged 
into my room with the folded newspaper 
in his hand. 

“He’s not my boy friend—yet,” I cor. 
rected, glancing up from my book. “And 
don’t you call him a mug!” I added in. 
dignantly. 

“Don’t you know nothing?” sneered 
Bill with the superiority of a teen-ager, 
“I said pug—boxer. Look, his name is 
right here—‘Jackie Wells, TKO in the 
third round’,” he read. 

I snatched the paper from him and 
chased him out. I stared at the article 
without really seeing the words. Jackie 
had taken me out twice and last week 
was the first time he’d been at the house. 
Bill had been the only member of the 
family home at the time and the two of 
them got so wrapped up in their discus- 
sion of baseball I finally grabbed Jackie 
by the arm and dragged him out toa 
movie. “Hey, Brat!” I called. “Do you 
really think this is Jackie?” I asked Bill 
when he warily stuck his head in the 
door. 

“Of course. He’s sure got the build 
for it.” 

“I’m not saying you're right, but do 
me a favor,” I pleaded. “Don’t mention 
it to Dad, will you?” Wonderful as my 
father was, he had some very definite 
ideas about people. “I’m not a snob,” 
he would say, “But I think you chil- 
dren must choose your friends carefully. 
Especially you, Gertrude. A young wom- 
an has enough to guard against with- 
out getting involved with undesirables.” 
Working as he did in the state’s attor- 
ney’s office, Dad saw plenty of cases of 
kids gone wrong, so I couldn’t blame him 
too much for his caution. 

Bill grinned at me slyly. “I need a new 
tennis racket—” he said suggestively. 

“Extortionist!” I said, tossing a hair 
brush at him. 

That night, instead of entertaining 
Jackie at home as I had planned, I sug: 
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gested a drive. Reluctantly, he agreed, 
and when we climbed into my car he said 
confidently, “I’ll have one of these soon, 
then /’ll do the chauffeuring.” I saw 
the muscles in his jaw twitching and he 
socked his right fist into his left palm, 
a gesture I’d noticed before. I drove in 
silence for a few blocks and at the next 
stop light I took time to light a cigarette 
and frame the question | wanted to ask. 
“Did you get hurt last Thursday?” | 
asked casually. 

“Naw! He didn’t lay a glove—” 
Jackie halted abruptly and shot me a 
searching glance. “So you know,” he 
said after a moment. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were a 
boxer?” 

“You didn’t ask me.” 

“Will I have to ask you everything?” 

He shook his head. “There plenty of 
things I could say without your asking— 
things I want to say, Gertrude, but—” 

I pulled over to the curb and stopped 
the car. “I want to hear those things, 
Jackie. Since that day on the beach I’ve 
known what I wanted.” I laid a hand on 
his arm, and thrilled to the feel of steel- 
hard muscle under his sport shirt. “You 
see, I don’t think two people should kid 
themselves when it comes to something 
as serious as this.” 

“Okay,” Jackie burst out. “So I like 
you! More than that—it’s something 
I’ve never felt for any girl before. But 
it won’t work out, Gertrude.” 

“Why? There must be a reason.” 

“There is. A darn good one. I—I 
don’t even want to talk about it.” He 
turned his anguished face to me. “Just 
take my word for it. The difference be- 
tween us is too great.” 

I gave a light, reassuring laugh. “Now 
you're talking like a mid-Victorian 
snob.” 

“You think it’s funny,” he said bit- 
terly, “but it’s given me the roughest 
time since I was a kid back in Omaha!” 

I found his hand and laid it against 
my cheek. “Do you want to talk about 
n?” 

And as if it were the first time in 
his life he had ever confided in anyone, 
Jackie opened up and talked. He told 
me of his boyhood, his later life and his 
dreams for the future. It was a heart- 
breaking, yet encouraging tale of strug- 
gle against terrific odds. Jackie told me 
how he’d grown up on the Southside of 
Omaha under the shadow of the stock- 
yards. Fighting (Continued on Page 50) 











His kisses were fierce, bruising. And mine 
matched his in fervor. Not a word was 
spoken as we lost ourselves in a fury of 
passion that drowned out all reason and 
sanity ... 

















unned me. When I finally tore myself from her clinging em- 
race, Janice stood smiling at me. a mischievous twinkle in her 
~ eye. “You see I’m more grown up than you thought!” 
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MADE TO ORDER 


BRIDE 


Vic was a confirmed bachelor until he got the brilliant idea 


he could mould a girl into the wife he wanted . . . but 


Janice showed him that youth will always have its way 


RACTICALLY every married man I 


ever knew wished at one time or an- 


other for a wife especially created for 
him alone, has longed for a “perfect” 
mate with whom there would be no need 
for all the compromises and adjustments 
that are an everyday part of the usual 
marriage. 


I remember hearing an apparently 


hen-pecked husband, who was drowning 
his marital woes at a bar, sum up his de- 
sire: “If I had it to do all over again, 
I wouldn’t even think of marrying my 
old lady. I'd get me a nice little four- 
teen or sixteen-year-old girl and raise 
her myself. I'll bet I'd have a good wife 
then!” 


I guess I was more fortunate than most 


men because I actually had a chance to 
do exactly that—select my bride-to-be 
and supervise her training so that she 
became what I considered the ideal mate. 
Patiently I waited and watched her de- 
velop from a gawky teen-ager into a 
lovely and gracious woman, in every 
sense a creature worthy of my love and 
affection. 


But like Frankenstein, whose handi- 


work turned into a nightmare, I found 
I had unleashed forces that were so pow- 
erful and so uncontrollable that they 
threatened to destroy me and the “per- 
fect” woman I had created... 


It was not something I had planned, 


at least not in the beginning. It just 
happened that way. I was a confirmed 


bachelor and had carefully avoided all 
permanent entanglements. My “hit and 
run” tactics had been a perfect defense 
against altar-bound women ever since | 
finished law school and hung out my 
shingle in Cincinnati, my home town. 
Without close relatives, I had worked 
my way through school and later con- 
tinued to live a solitary life in my com- 
fortably furnished apartment. That was 
the way I wanted it. The more I saw of 
grasping females and nagging wives my 
associates were saddled with, the less at- 
tractive marriage appeared to me. At 
home, there was no woman underfoot, 
demanding my time and attention. Bes- 
sie, a woman whose husband I had once 
defended in court, kept my apartment 
clean and cooked breakfast and the oc- 
casional other meals | ate at home. Her 
work hours were scheduled so that she 
never interfered with any plans to work 
on a case at home or entertain guests, a 
distinct advantage over the average wife. 
And at the office, I had Molly, the 
typical “office wife” and a real treasure. 
Her duties included much more than just 
typing briefs, arranging appointments 
and interviewing clients. She handled 
much of my personal business, even 
bought my shirts and arranged fittings 
with my tailor. As I laughingly told an 
associate who had dropped in one after- 
noon for some help on a case, “What 
do I need a wife for? I’ve got Molly!” 
Bert glanced (Continued on Page 60) 
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When Toni married wealthy Harvey for 

his money, she never figured she might 

fall in love with her husband. When it 

did happen, she had to pay a high price 
to her secret lover 


3 BAD | DARED tell Harvey what happened the night be- 
fore I became his wife, I might not now, two years later, 
id myself caught in a terrible trap from which I cannot 

cape—except by wrecking our marriage . . . or worse. 
But I didn’t tell him. There was too much at stake. Per- 
ps had I loved Harvey, I could not have married him with 
conscience so weighted with shame, even though it would 

e ended everything between us. 

But I didn’t love him—then. Frankly, I was going to 
rry him for what he had, not what he was. And as a 
ghly successful building contractor, he had enough to give 
everything: a beautiful home, fine car, lovely clothes, 


ial position, and above all, the kind of security for which 


ry woman yearns. 
[hose were the important things to me then. I was 19 and 
| been in Los Angeles only six months, after leaving my 
d-western hometown to escape the amorous attentions of 
step-father. 
Vly long-widowed mother had slaved to bring me up de- 
tly. She had worked in private families, in laundries, 
had often taken in washing on the side to keep our 
habby little home together. So when she told me she was 
nking of marrying again, I urged her to do so. I didn’t 
e the man, but he was a veteran Pullman attendant with a 
ice run and he could provide well for my mother. 
But after a few months my step-father turned out to be a 
ngy old wolf, always patting and pawing me when Ma 
n't around. Maybe, because I didn’t tell her, he got the 
‘a | was just being coy when I repelled his sly advances, 
ause he got bolder and bolder until one night when Ma 
| gone to choir practice, he went quite a bit too far. | 
naged to fight him off, but just barely. 
knew then that one of us had to go, and that one was me, 
r mother’s happiness came first. 
Perhaps | ought to be ashamed of what I did to get the 
ney to get me to California, but I still think I was justi- 
lhe next morning my step-father was visibly nervous, 
1 while Ma was in the kitchen making breakfast, he sidled 
and begged me not to tell on him. 
| won’t,” I promised coldly. 
\w, that’s sweet of you, child,” he exclaimed. “I'll bring 
1 something fine on my next trip.” 
Don’t bother,” I said icily. “No, I’m not going to tell 
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Ma what you tried to do to me last night. But she'll find out 
quick enough when the police arrest you, you mangy old 


goat!” 

My step-father, a heavy-set, thick-featured man seemed to 
shrivel and his face almost fell apart from fear. 

“Please, Toni,” he pleaded, “Please don’t do anything like 
that. I'll give you anything—” 

“The judge will give you something,” I told him. 

“You're gonna ruin me,” he moaned. 

“That’s the general idea,” | said harshly, “Unless 

“Yes, yes, daughter,” he cried eagerly, his eyes lighting 
with hope, “Unless—what?” 

“One of us has to leave,” I informed him. “So /’ll go.” 

“You mean you ain’t gonna have me arrested?” he de- 





” 


manded anxiously. 

“Only because of Ma,” I said. “So you tell her you want 
to give me a trip to California.” 

“Toni,” he yawped with a relief almost comic, “That’s a 
fine idea. And I'll do it!” 

That’s how I got to Los Angeles. My first concern was a 
job, and my secret dream was to be Mrs. Somebody, like the 
high-powered women I saw driving around in fine big cars. 
All my life ’'d been church-mouse poor, and in this golden 
land I thought that somehow, my dream might come true. 





LLAN CAME into my life a few weeks after I arrived. I 
applied for a typing job in his swanky Westside real 
estate office, but he hired me as his private secretary. I knew 
it was my looks that got me the job, but the salary was very 
good, so I didn’t worry about that. Besides, my employer 
was a bronze six-footer with football shoulders, laughing 
brown eyes, wavy black hair and charming manners—a 


/ 


dream boat! 

I started work for him the next morning and he was won- 
derfully patient with my rusty shorthand when | tried to 
take dictation. He even joked about it. 

“Miss Lee,” he asked gravely, as I desperately fumbled to 
recall my shorthand symbols, “Do you think you'll be able 
to unscramble those hen tracks?” 

I glanced up nervously, but was relieved when I saw his 
teasing grin. “I’m not sure that I can,” | admitted ruefully. 

“Well, take your time,” my employer urged. “You'll be 
okay when you’ve brushed up a bit.” 

“I’m sure I will,” I gushed gratefully. “And thank you so 
much for being so considerate.” 

Allan airly waved one well-tended hand. “Think nothing 
of it. Besides, I’ve some appointments this morning, so J 
these letters can wait.” | 

“You are kind,” I murmured. 

Rising from his handsome blondewood desk, he picked up 
his impressive calfskin brief case and said casually, “Like to 
come along, Miss Lee? I’ve several appointments, and it 

ten soce,” | sobbed. “i didn't mean to won't hurt for you to start learning this business.” 
let things go so—so far. Not until we are “I'd love it!” I exclaimed. 
Pemazried. Allan. }—I just can't!” And I really did. Allan, after pausing to speak to the 
bookkeeper, a plain-looking middle- (Continued on Page 64) 








CROWN PRINCE OF 


Dickie Wells lived and died as “‘Mr. Big,” always a close friend of millionaires and 





won the love of some of America’s most glamorous women who did not hesitate to ( 
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chase him in his Harlem haunts 


BURLEY 


In Broadway night spot Dickie 


gangsters. His charm and grace 


Wells chats with two close friends— 


singer Billie Holiday and famed actress 


Tallulah Bankhead 


LL HIS LIFE Dickie Wells wanted 
to be “Mr. Big.” And all his life 
he was. Harlem has never seen and prob- 
ably never will see anyone again like this 
slim, neat, leather-brown, racy-looking 
product of the Roaring 20’s who became 
fabulous on two continents as a playboy 
and lover. “The Crown Prince Of Har- 
lem,” as he might aptly be called, lived 
only to the age of 42—a life of rubbing 
elbows with millionaires and their wives, 
of consorting with gangland’s toughest 
torpedoes, of winning of the love of some 
of America’s most glamorous women. To 
the end he was still “Mr. Big.” 

“When you've lived as Dickie did,” 
intoned the Rev. C. Y. Trigg, pastor of 
Harlem’s Salem M.E. Church, at his fu- 
neral in 1949, “life owes you nothing.” 

Nobody who knew Richard Beverly 
Wells and his colorful, hectic, lusty ca- 
reer would dispute that. For Dickie to 
the end belonged to the bright lights of 
Broadway, the boulevards of Paris and 
to the honky-tonks, blind pigs, gambling 





joints and general “hi-de-ho” of Har- 
lem. 

He was still a boy when he decided 
he wanted to be “Mr. Big”—big like the 
millionaires and their mistresses whom 
he met early in his career. To be big 
he sought and bartered affection rather 
than the crime-creased greenbacks of the 
life with which he was identified. He 
made it a habit of picking up the checks 
in his nightclub and elsewhere of his 
wealthy white patrons, most of whom he 
loudly called “my friend” or “my pal,” 
and the checks frequently totaled as 
much as $1,000 per bite. He wore ex- 
pensive clothes, acted like a rich man, 
although he was not. He owned big black 
limousines with liveried chauffeurs. He 
summered on the Riviera or in Bermuda, 
always accompanied by some beautiful, 
if not wealthy woman, his whim of the 
moment. He frequented the race tracks, 
but proved himself a dud as a gambler, 
losing more than he ever hoped to win. 
Women loved him, sought him out, ac- 












tually chased him down and the evidence 
is that Dickie seldom ran too fast, espe- 
cially if the huntress was a tall, statu- 
esque blonde. 

Wells was born in Harlem on Febru- 
ary 5, 1907. He attended Harlem’s fa- 
mous Public School No. 89, incubator 
of many fabulous characters like Thomas 
(Fats) Waller, a schoolmate of Wells, 
and Ralph Cooper, the movie actor, 
comedian and disk jockey. As a kid, 
Wells grew up in West 133rd. Street, 
around the St. Phillips Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of which the Reverend 
Shelton Hale Bishop is rector. He won 
early renown there and at P.S. 89 as a 
schoolboy basketball star. Like many 
of his cronies, he picked up dancing on 
the sidewalks. 

The Charleston dance craze was 
sweeping the nation and in 1923, Wells 
and his bosom pal, Jimmy Mordecai, 
won a Charleston contest at the Roosevelt 
Theatre in Harlem and decided it fime 
to quit school and make some money. 














Wells was attending Stuyvesant High 
and Mordecai was at DeWitt Clinton at 


the time. Previously, Dickie had been | 


dancing for a couple of bucks and the 
applause he loved so well between basket- 
ball game halves at the Renaissance Ca- 
sino. Dickie, the late Earl (Snakehips) 
Tucker, Ralph Cooper and Eddie Rector 
were familiar sights on the Renaissance 
floor on Sunday nights. 

The noted composer of such hit songs 
as Sweet Georgia Brown and Them 
There Eyes, Maceo Pinkard, saw the 
team of Wells and Mordecai dance one 
night and sent them down to see the late 
Leonard Harper, one of the immortal 
producers of Negro shows. Following 
a successful audition, Harper moved 
the pair into his new Connie’s Inn revue. 
The team next caught on with the Billy 
King Minstrels, greatest show of the day, 
then playing the Lafayette Theatre. Later 
the dancers added Fats Waller to the act 
under the name of Tom, Dick and Harry. 

It was in 1925 that Dickie Wells got 
married to the only woman who was suc- 
cessful in getting him before a preacher 
—she was Mae Fortune, a Negro girl, 
from whom he was shortly after 
estranged. Mae Fortune Wells and Sybil 
Lewis, a freckled, tan beauty from San 
Francisco, who came into his life around 
1947, were the only colored women who 
could or did get close to Wells. 

By now, Dickie Wells was shaping in 
his busy, calculating mind the things he 
most wanted to do and to get out of life. 
When the team, as Dickie and Jimmy, 
opened at the famed Club Rlab on 44th 
Street off Broadway, it was so sensa- 
tional it was held over for months. It 
was here that Dickie started making use 
of his amazing and uncanny ability to 
make friends. It paid off as he began 
a lifetime round of gladhanding mil- 
lionaires, producers, showmen, bootleg- 
gers, columnists, jockeys, politicians, 
gangsters, policemen and polo players. 
This was to be his playground—the 
gaudy night clubs of Broadway, the the- 
atrical rialto of the Great White Way, the 
homes of millionaires, the clubs where 
they gamboled and relaxed. It was a 
bold goal but Dickie never wavered. 


\¥7 HEN WELLS and Mordecai were 
playing the Club Rlab they were 
constantly on the lookout for new ways 
of improving their work. They had ap- 
proached the sensational Ernest Taylor, 
one half of the impressively popular Two 


Black Dots of RKO and Pantages Circuit 
fame, and had persuaded him to be the 
third man in their act. As Wells, Mor- 
decai and Taylor the new team returned 
from a tour of European capitals in 1927 
to premier at Connie’s Inn, owned by 
Connie Immerman, and in 1928-30, 
moved into the gaudy, gay goal of all 
Negro singers, comedians, dancers, mu- 
sicians and performers, the ultra-glam- 
orous, nightlife capital of the world, the 
Cotton Club. The act was accepted with 
open arms. The town went wild over it, 
especially in light of the amazing tri- 
umphs it had chalked up in Europe. 
There the dancers had been acclaimed so 
enthusiastically that they gave command 
performances for the King and Queen of 
England as well as performances for the 
crowned heads of other countries. Ed- 
ward, Duke of Windsor, considered the 
act one of the greatest he had seen. 

As the toast of Paris, London, Monte 
Carlo, Glasgow, and Brussels, the team 
was sitting on top of the world. Mean- 
while, Dickie was shrewdly watching the 
reactions of the French mademoiselles 
out front and those of the titled noble- 
women of England. He was gaining a 
clear idea of how he could move into a 
new and dizzy sphere of glamorous, ro- 
mantic, albeit dangerous adventure in 
almost virgin territory for colored men. 
Women in Europe actually ran Dickie 
Wells down as he turned on all the valves 
of his natural charm, grace and attrac- 
tion for females. Dickie, who could not 
match the brilliance of Ernest Taylor’s 
dancing genius, and who in later life, 
admitted himself to be not much of a 
dancer in the first place, started intro- 
ducing innovations into the act, ideas 
that were later copied by many of today’s 
famous white acts like the Condos Broth- 
ers, Nick and Steve, and the Dunhills of 
television. The act was the first dance 
group to dress its feet in white spats to 
accentuate the contrast of black patent 
leather shoes and tuxedoes. Dickie then 
brought in the use of the handkerchief 
and other small, but extremely effective 
items that paid off well in applause and 
more lucrative bookings. 

Taking his cue from the Duke of 
Windsor, a boyhood idol, Wells began 
copying the Duke’s sartorial appearance 
and to some extent, his manner. When 
the beautiful English and French women 
started banging at his dressing room 
door, he let them in, talked to them in 
the utterly charming manner of which he 





was very capable, took them out to din- 
ner in exclusive restaurants or strolls on 
the gay Parisian boulevards or the Mall 
in London and then sent them massive 
bouquets of orchids. 

As fast as Dickie made money, he 
spent it on women, on pleasure and the 
things he wanted most. He often said 
that it was in Europe where he saw the 
Duke of Windsor and others in action, 
that he got the notion of becoming the 
first real playboy his race had pro- 
duced. Americans abroad started coming 
around to see this new personality, who 
back home would be just another Negro 
buck to dance or entertain for them. 
They combined with the Europeans of 
both sexes in lavishing attentions on him. 
As far as he was able, Dickie recipro- 
cated. “I wasn’t going to let any of ’em 
be a better sport than me,” he once said. 
“I matched ’em dollar for dollar in what 
they did for me. They respected me for 
it, too.” 

Back in New York and at the Cotton 
Club, Dickie became the idol of the mob. 
He made it a point to be seen with the 
members of the New York underworld 
hierarchy as often as possible and in- 
stead of resenting what would ordinarily 
be regarded as presumpiuousness on the 
part of a Negro, they sincerely liked 
this voluble, clever, handsome young 
Negro who “thinks like a white man and 
acts like one.” His infectious personal- 
ity seemed to have the effect of an elixir 
on them and consequently Wells was 
“in” (or gave out the impression to the 
boys on the corner that he was) on many 
of the big deals involving top-drawer 
gangland which got the headlines the 
morning after. He was in the Cotton 
Club office the day back in 1935 when 
Vincent (Mad Dog) Coll, the vicious 
East Side killer, entered the door with 
drawn guns, backed Cotton Club bigwigs 
against a wall and made them “cut him 
in” on a piece of the huge fortune the 
cabaret was coining nightly. The mob 
tolerated Wells to such an extent that he 
was one of the few Negroes who could 
be seen in public with white women on 
the Broadway and Times Square circuit 
and especially in night clubs and in the 
speakeasies with which Harlem was 
thickly spotted. 

Taking due note of his popularity 
with the whites, Wells figured he had ex- 
tracted all there was for him in dancing 
and decided to go into the speakeasy 
business for himself. With the sanction 
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of the mob, he opened the “Theatrical 
Grill” in West 133rd Street in partner- 
ship with Gene Tyler, later manager of 
Ed Small’s Paradise, and Teddy Cham- 
bers, another figure of Harlem night life. 
He made money but that was “peanuts” 
for him since destiny, in the form of the 
mob, had other plans for him. There 
were very few Negro-owned speakeasies, 
joints and gambling dens in Harlem at 
the time. Those that were owned by 
Negroes included the Nest, operated by 
Johnny Carey and Mal Frazier; the 
Lenox Club, owned by the late Jeff 
Blount; Caspar Holstein’s Turf Club, 
Johnny Powell’s Capitol, the Bamboo 
Inn, the Inwood Grill, the Renaissance 
Casino Grill, Edmond’s, “Pods and 
Jerry’s,” Connor’s and the Exclusive 
Club. 

One day a Cotton Club bigshot asked 
Wells how he would like to have a big 
time place of his own with his name out 
front. Dickie went for it as quickly as 
he could say, “Yes!” Shortly after, a 
basement in West 133rd Street was “hol- 
lowed out,” renovated and a neon sign 
hung outside proclaiming to the world 
of fun and pleasure that “Dickie Wells” 
was open for business. 

The place eventually became interna- 
tionally known as the world’s No. 1 black 
and tan cabaret. Princes, dukes, Wall 
Street brokers, wealthy playboys, run- 





down society women, theatrical big 
names, stickup men, beer runners and 
their molls, musicians, prizefighters 
made “Dickie Wells” an early morning 
meeting place. 

A visitor to “Dickie Wells” at 3:55 
o’clock in the morning would get a surly 
greeting from a sleepy bartender, a loaf- 
ing waiter and a chef and short order 
cook in the tiny kitchen playing “tonk.” 
They gave one the impression of being 
grave diggers taking a brief rest between 
interments. There would be sour, tobac- 
co-laden fumes mixed with the odor of 
stale beer and spilled wine that one usu- 
ally encounters in a night club following 
the night after. If the same visitor went 
away and returned five minutes later, he 
would have to stand in line on the side- 
walk, rain or snow, vainly hoping and 
praying to get into “Dickie Wells.” Taxi- 
cabs would tangle up an overflow of auto 
traffic entering the long block. 

From the hotels, night clubs, joints, 
barrooms, parties and restaurants on 
Broadway, the Mayfair district, Green- 
wich Village streamed the people, head- 
ing for the smoke-perfumed basement 
hole known the world over as “Dickie 
Wells.” Frantic doormen, aided often as 
not by police, would attempt to restore 
order in the confusion of the long lines 
of traffic, both afoot and on rubber, as 
cars tried to unload their passengers in 





Dickie Wells (right) worked with both Billie Holiday and her manager John Levy when Club Ebony was in its heyday as first Negro- 
owned night club on Broadway. Dickie was unofficial host at the club. 


front of the place. 


66 ICKIE WELLS,” as a cabaret had 
nothing extraordinary in the line 
of entertainment. In fact, the talent was 
usually mediocre and the music was fur- 
nished by a crude washtub band com- 
posed of young itinerant musicians play- 
ing on wash pans, tubs, sticks and ka- 
zoos, most of whom worked as errand 
boys, clerks, dishwashers or plain hus- 
tlers during the day to augment their 
meager income. The songs were of the 
extreme risque variety and the lyrics 
sung from the floor or shouted around 
the closely packed tables by the enter- 
tainers, were decidedly “blue” material. 
The one factor that made “Dickie Wells” 
a living entity among the innumerable 
joints like it, was the man, Dickie Wells, 
himself. Lean, handsome, with sensitive 
face and hands, immaculately attired, 
and beaming with infectious humor, he 
was a personality etched into the care- 
lessly-washed glasses, the grimy walls, 
the often-soiled tablecloths and napkins, 
in the squeaky, rickety chairs, in the 
polished surface of the small dance floor. 
His personality permeated every nook 
and cranny of the club. 
Dickie was all over the place each 
morning, telling a joke here, kissing the 
hand of some beautiful blonde over 


there, shak- (Continued on Page 46) 











If You Married . 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


b hur would never be bored with the commonplace and 

uninteresting things of life. For living as the wedded 
mate of a man so unusual and stimulating as William War- 
field isn’t likely to be dull. Then too, the strapping and 
lusty-voiced baritone is quite capable of pleasant surprises. 
He has unsuspectingly been coming up with things that 
satisfy ever since that night less than two years ago when 
he made such a sensational debut as an unheralded artist on 
the concert stage in New York’s Town Hall. 

Life for you would probably be full of the best there is in 
the way of luxuries or romance. To make you completely 
happy would be the most earnest effort of the 31-year-old, 
Arkansas-born singer who has been labeled “one of the great 
voices” by critics and who recently was cast as a singing ship- 
hand in the movie Showboat. 

Your relationship with Bill would be anything but just an 
ordinary marriage. Actually it would be more like a smooth- 
working partnership. There would be no secrets kept by one 
from the other, no disagreements left unexpressed. 

You’d be expected to express yourself openly around Wil- 
liam, no matter what the subject. He’d want you to take a 
firm stand on everything important to the welfare of your 
family, be it a problem of food, clothing or shelter. 

The mate you'd land in William is a man grown patient 
and considerate with long experience. Not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, the son of a onetime garbage collector 
(now a Baptist minister in Rochester, New York), had no 
easy time getting the training necessary for a career on the 
concert stage. With such a background, he is not likely to 
allow the fame which has come his way since he was grad- 
uated from New York’s Eastman School of Music to give him 
the big head, nor cause him to mistreat anybody. 

William likes to get along with people. He perhaps values 
the comforts of a true friendship or a sincere love far more 
than he does fame. 

Because you would be fully aware of his true feelings to- 
wards life, you’d be only too glad to make things comfortable 
for him. You’d naturally be interested in the concert stage 


as a means of keeping pace with your husband’s profession. 
Thereby you would come to understand what great heights 
he attains whenever he renders one of his typical programs 
which range in musical offerings from the 13th Century 
works of Perotin up to the contemporary efforts of Paul 
Bowles and Ernst Bacon. Regularly, you’d go along with 
him to Town Hall or the Met to listen to the greatest of mod- 
ern-day musical artists. 

Fine music, good theater and excellent literature would be- 
come great favorites of yours. You’d be polished in manners 
and habits but nonetheless regular enough to enjoy a good 
lively party, a friendly card game or a brisk session of danc- 
ing. For that is the way your husband would want it. 

William is down to earth, despite the fictionlike manner 
in which he blossomed from a struggling night club singer 
into a concert star almost overnight. He could possibly al- 
ways be happy in the same unpretentious little abode where 
you two would retire to yourselves whenever the urge hit you. 

Your William is a spiritual fellow with a strong zest for 
living. You’d know that better than anyone else. For be- 
hind the man who sings traditional spirituals and classics 
with so much gusto and finesse, you’d discover a real desire 
to get out of life all that is worthwhile. 

You’d find him always striving to satisfy, regardless of the 
task. In fulfilling his romantic obligations to you, he’d 
put forth just as much fervor and energy as he does in grasp- 
ing for a high note in the lyrical structure of a German or 
French classic. Often he’d caress you. He’d kiss you and 
hold you close. You’d come to know the real meaning of a 
warm love, geared to last always. 

William’s interest in anything outside of you and his 
profession would never be cause for you to bother. For you 
could be sure that it would be nothing serious. Only his un- 
bridled determination to do something really big in the field 
of concert art will ever challenge your affections with him. 
And that you could stand and encourage. Because you'd 
know that once he has attained the one material goal im- 
portant to him, a future of sensual and divine satisfaction 


would be assured for the both of you down through life. 
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ae. dollface. I love you.” There was no apology in \ 
“But don’t let that worry you. It's my own private 


little hell.” 
~ ®P 





MY HAUGHTER 


| Genna could not forgive herself when her daughter Coralee 


was assaulted by David—for it was she 


who had driven David insane when she 


rejected his love and his marriage bid 


MOVED like an automaton up the short flight of metal 

steps, past the smiling young hostess, down the plane’s 
narrow aisle to a seat just over the wing. I was scarcely 
aware of the roar that filled the cabin when the twin pro- 
| pellers started to spin, for the shrieking inside my head was 
| louder. “Coralee has been assaulted—Coralee has been as- 
saulted.” 

My lovely, laughing teen-aged daughter, who looked so 
| much like me with her ebony curls and wide, brown eyes, 
| had been assaulted. The torment inside me became an agon- 
| izing thing screaming through me until it seemed that I 
| would break. Not just assaulted . . . 
| “Criminally assaulted.” Pete’s voice over the long-distance 
| phone had been harshly distorted, stumbling at the ugly 
phrase, yet sparing me nothing as it pushed tersely on . 
| “and almost suffocated.” 

' I must have moaned aloud for the hostess came hurrying 
to my seat to bend over me solicitously, 

“Do you feel ill, Mrs. Larkin?” 

» “No...no,” I said and the small lines of concern above 
© her blue eyes smoothed as I assured her mechanically, “I’m 
fine . . . fine.” 

| Down below the Seattle skyline was fast disappearing as 
_ the plane’s nose lifted to scale the Cascade mountains, head- 
| ing East for Chicago. I pressed my hot cheek against the 
| small window pane and closed my eyes. At first I was ihank- 
ful that the seat beside mine was unoccupied; that I didn’t 
F have to talk, to make idle conversation. 

But later after the supper trays had been served and col- 
lected—mine untouched except for the scalding black coffee 
—and the sky’s greyness had turned to an impenetrable 
black, I longed for a companion. I wanted someone to talk 
with and perhaps lessen the accusing shriek of my tormented 
f mind. But there was no one. I was alone. Alone with the 
| horrible vision of Coralee’s desecrated young body lying 
| between the sterile hospital sheets. Alone with the thought 
| that even as I sped to her it might be too—too late. “She’s 
on the danger list, Genna,” Pete had said, adding, “She was 
| almost dead when I found her.” 

I crushed my fist hard against my mouth to stifle the sobs 
that went tearing through me as | faced the damning knowl- 
| edge that it was I, Genna Larkin, Coralee’s own mother, who 


had laid the groundwork for the tragic thing that had hap- 
pened to her in Boston, 3,000 miles away . . . 

I knew that Pete Larkin liked his liquor when I first started 
dating him regular. But at 18, I thought it smart that he 
could talk in smooth, unblurred tones while the rest of the 
fellows in our crowd were lolling across the table, their eyes 
almost glassy, talking in voices so thick you hardly knew 
what they were saying. Why Pete could drink anyone of 
them under the table and you’d hardly know he’d had a drop. 

“How do you do it, darling?” I asked, snuggling close 
against him as he drove me back to the college boarding 
house, maneuvering his car expertly through the midnight 
traffic. 

“Practice, honey. I’ve been around longer than these Boy 
Scouts you hang out with.” His hand caressed the back of 
my head, then pulled it down to rest in the curve of his 
shoulder. 

He made no bones about the ten years’ difference in our 
ages the night he asked me to marry him. We were parked up 
on Cemetery Hill, the lights of the town twinkling far below. 

“I’m mad about you, Genna. You know that, don’t you, 
honey.” His fingers gently outlined my face, passing across 
my eyelids, down my cheeks to softly brush my lips. 

“Pete—Pete . . .” My voice was barely a whisper. 

Then his lips crushed mine and an ecstatic weakness flood- 
ed through me and set me tingling to my toes. 

It was much later when he said, “I’m not kidding myself, 
Genna. I know that I’m ten years older than you. You're 
just a kid and this is probably the first time the love bug 
has hit you hard.” 

“Don’t say that, Pete.” I pressed my fingers against his 
lips, “I love you, love you, love you. If I lived to be a hun- 
dred and knew a thousand men I’d never be able to love 
anyone else.” 

We were married three months later and, instead of return- 
ing to college, I was busy arranging new furniture and mak- 
ing drapes for the cute five-room bungalow Pete had bought 
just behind my in-laws’ house. 

He’d said a few weeks before our wedding, “I hope you 
won't mind living so close.to your in-laws, honey.” There 
was a troubled look in his brown eyes. 

“This is a fine time to ask me (Continued on Page 53) 




































Lena Horne reports for 
work her first day at 
MGM Studios. Expert 
makes her up for film 
role on opposite page. 















| SAID a little prayer the day Barney Josephson hired me 
to work at Cafe Society Downtown. A job! A good job! 
A job that took me off the road. A job in New York, where 
audiences were supposed to be so cosmopolitan that they 
weren't shocked when a Negro appeared on the stage. A job 
in a popular cafe where Negro artists performed so regularly 
that the public took it for granted that the entertainers would 
have dark faces. Oh, a job that would let me put down roots 
for at least a little while. A job which would let me have some 
kind of home—some life of my own—for a few weeks or, per- 
haps by some miracle, even a few months! Maybe—maybe 
if | managed to last here, I might be able to have my little 
Gail and Teddy with me for a short time. Oh, thank God... 
thank God for this job. If only that brisk little man with the 
iron-gray hair would give me a chance, I’d make good some- 
how! I’d work until I dropped to keep this job. 

But even if it didn’t last, | was determined to grasp at what- 
ever shreds of living lay within my reach. The day I received 
my first pay check, I called my father and arranged to move 
into one of the small apartments into which he had cut the old 
Horne home on Chauncey Street. Then I called my husband 
and begged him to let me have our children. He was very 
reluctant. But after a little more pleading on my part, he 
drove to New York with Gail and Teddy and my father’s 
Cousin Edwina to look after them. When he was completely 
satisfied that I could provide a proper home for them, he 
consented to let me have them with me “for a while.” After 
that, he said, “We’d see.” 

And—without a single word of warmth between us—he 
returned to Pittsburgh. 

Whatever was left in me to be hurt by that old encounter 
was buried in my concern over my little ones. To my grief, 
Teddy gave me the suspicious stares babies reserve for 
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agers in the Harlem clubs told me (Continued on Page 70) 





She starts up the ladder of success with first real 
break at Cafe Society. 


clubs beckon and she finally gets her screen test 
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As Told To Helen Arstein and Carlton Moss 


strangers. And Gail was shy with me. And I—who wanted 
nothing but to hold them close and pour out all my love for 
them—had to woo the affection of my children as though 
they weren’t mine at all. 

Storybooks helped a little with Gail. And Teddy fell into 
a peaceful nap when I sang him a lullaby. But we’d been 
separated so long, they no longer called me “Mama.” Shame- 
lessly I found myself bribing my children with candies. I 
didn’t have the time to teach them to cuddle in my lap. I 
could get to know them only in the few brief hours between 
their daily nap and the time I had to leave for work. After 
they lost their feeling of strangeness with me, these hours 
became the sweetest in my day. 


ny JOSEPHSON had said on that first day, “We 

want you to be yourself here, Miss Horne. .We want you 
to let your own personality come out in your performance. 
Our audiences don’t expect to see stereotypes. We have made 
a practice of presenting Negro artists as they really are, and 
the public appreciates the kind of show we put on.” 

I wasn’t at all sure what to make of that. Experience had 
taught me that this was too good to be true. I’d always heard 
that white people expected Negro performers to “get hot!” 
When I’d been with Noble Sissle, the managers of the theatres 
and dance halls we played usually told us the audience wanted 
us to “get hot.” Each time I’d come out to sing or dance with 
that orchestra, some man on the dance floor would call out 
tome: “Get hot!” The managers in those smart cafes where 
I'd auditioned in my job-hunting days had made it clear that 
they thought their customers expected Negro performers to 
look and sound and behave as all Negroes are supposed to 
look and sound and behave. And when those colored man- 






Then Hollywood’s night 


to become a movie glamour girl 
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not come by trading self-respect for a chance to become an actress 


Sipe DAY Philip Mason got married to the social worker 
he had been secretly engaged to for the past six months 
| was in a cheap bar trying to drown my sorrows—and 
making a mess of it, just as I had everything else in my life. 
The raw liquor seared my throat and lay burning inside me 
like a tiny pool of molten lava, but it failed to dull the ache 
in my heart or dim the poignant memory: of what Philip and 
I had once been to each other. 

And as if to add insult to injury, there was the engraved 
invitation to the wedding reception they’d sent me. I stared 
at it laying there on the bar, the white linen envelope stained 
with wet circles from the bottom of my glass. Maybe the 
mother of Philip’s new wife had included my name on the 
guest list merely as a formality because I worked in his office, 
or maybe Philip himself had suggested it, not out of mean- 
ness, but because he didn’t realize—could never realize— 
what he had done to me—to my spirit, to my self respect. . . . 

The juke box in the tavern was blaring away, but I paid 
no attention to it or to the other people in the place. I 
fingered a small envelope in my purse, feeling the two cap- 
sules inside through the stiff paper. I hadn’t come into the 
bar to get drunk—I only wanted enough artificial courage to 
do what I knew I had to do. The song from the juke box 
blasted into my consciousness and I recognized the tune. It 
was a popular hit called [ll Never Be Free. With a bitter 
laugh, I ripped open the envelope and stared at the powder- 
filled capsules in my hand. Here was one way—the only way 
—to be free. . . 

It had been Broadway and the glitter of the Great White 
Way that lured me to New York, just as it does thousands of 
other girls each year, and had driven me to the decision | 
now faced. Like them, I was looking for that one-in-a- 
million break that would make me a star. Actually, though, 
! had no illusions about a story-book career in the theater. 
| knew it would take hard work to crash the professional 
stage, but 1 was prepared for all the sacrifices necessary to 
reach my goal. 

| knew what | wanted from the moment I took my first 
curtain call in the major production of my college drama 


Stage-Struck 


Fay grasped for a Broadway career and discovered that success does 











class. Standing there on the stage, bathed in the brilliant 
rays of footlights and spots, and hearing the applause roll 
over me like waves of thunder, I was certain that this would 


be my life. He r 

Then, when the audience began to shout “Author— | 4 jj 
author!” and Bert stepped from the wings and took my hand, | flipp 
my world was complete. Bert was a journalism major and boldl 


the play he had written was chosen for production. And it 
wasn’t only because Bert and I had been going steady for 
more than a year that he had insisted I be given the lead 
role. Mr. Lawson, our dramatic coach, agreed that I was 
the one to play the part, but of course he still had to hold 
try-outs. 

I was picked for the part and I really sweated to do a good 
job. My performance on opening night proved to me I was 
destined for the stage and the lavish praise from John Worth, 
who was touring with the road company of a current Broad 
way hit. Even more handsome than his newspaper pictures, — 
John Worth was an impressive figure as he bowed low over - 
my hand backstage and spoke to me in a deep, vibrant voice. 
He had been all over Europe, and in his English accent said, ” 
“Charming, positively charming, my deah!” 

“Gosh!” I exclaimed. “You really think I was good, Mr. #& 
Worth?” 7 

“No doubt of it, Miss Wentworth! Why if you were in ~ 
New York, Broadway would only be a matter of time,” he 
smiled. “But, of course being stuck down here—” He 
shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, well, as the poet said, ‘Many 
a rose is born to blush unseen and waste its fragrance on the” 
desert air.’ You know?” 4 

I wasn’t sure he’d gotten the quotation right, but I got the 
point. My heart soared. “Suppose I went to New York? 






















Suppose—” 

John Worth gave my hand a gentle squeeze. Jusi then 
Bert walked up. There was a slight flicker of John’s smile 
when I introduced Bert as the author of the play and my 
fiance. Suddenly, he was in a rush to go. “If you ever 
come up to the city, give me a ring,” John told me. “I’m it 
the book. I’d love to see you (Continued on Page 78)- 
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He reached out and pulled me down next 

tohim. “I haven’t done everything,” | said 

fippantly. Philip gazed at me intently and 

boldly remarked: “There’s always a first 
time.” 








Tighter and tighter | crushed her tv me 

until she gasped for breath, moaning my 

name and covering my face with biting 
little kisses. 
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OMEWHERE in this town a girl is having a baby. I’ve 

got to find her before it’s too late. She’s only 18, and 
I know she’s scared to death. So am I, for that matter. I’m 
well aware that she, not I, will be biting her lips to keep 
back the screams; the awful labor pains will be tearing at 
her insides, not mine; and a new life will be ripped from her 
loins and I won’t feel a thing. Yet, I’m going through hell 
right now. I’ll never be the same happy-go-lucky kid I was 
yesterday and I know that if I live to be a hundred I couldn’t 
ever really make up for everything that’s happened, because 
I was the guy who started it all. . . 

Maybe it was because | came from the “wrong side of 
the tracks” that Eleanor became the most wonderfu! thing in 
my life. Maybe it was because when | was with her, life 
was something worth living—and enjoying. Not that I was 
another “Native Son”—far from it. But my life as far back 
as I can remember was a strict diet of hard work, iron 
discipline, and sacrifices to “get ahead.” 





pore” 


Bryant had to choose between finishing his education 
or marriage to Eleanor. When his mother insisted that 
he stay in school, the young couple was caught in one 
moment of passion that they could not resist and they 


had to pay the highest price 


Dad was a farmer who had come up North to make good 
and wound up working for the Pullman Company. Mom, a 
former schoolteacher, loved him and my sister and me 
fiercely, and just as determinedly drilled into us kids all her 
frustrated dreams of success and recognition. 

We may have lived in a shabby flat west of the street car 
tracks, but the place was always spotless. For my sister and 
me there was no room for “foolishness” in our young lives— 
school on weekdays, housework on Saturdays, and on Sun- 
days, church from morning until night. . 

Mom was dead set on having her kids “be somebody.” 
I never knew exactly how Dad felt about all her scolding and 
lecturing—never done in anger—because he made long trips 
to the Coast and was seldom home for any length of time. 
He agreed with her on one thing, though—their children, 
Bryant and Anna Foster, would turn out to be somebody 
if it killed them. With Mom, it was an obsession. I remem- 
ber when | graduated from grade school how she told me, 














“You'd better get in the 
habit of making your 
lunch the night before 
you go to school, Bry- 
ant. You'll have to get 
an early start from now 
on in the morning.” 

“But, gee, Mom,” I protested. “The 
high school is only a couple of blocks 
away. Ain’t I gonna come home for 
lunch?” 

“No such word as ‘ain’t’!” she cor- 
rected sharply. “You don’t think I’m 
going to let you go to Hillside and run 
wild with that bunch of ruffians, do you? 
You’re going to Preston High and so 
will Anna when she graduates.” 

My sister was delighted, but I scowled, 
“But that’s out of the district! They 
won’t let us go there.” 

“A person can do anything he sets his 
mind to, young man. Just remember 
that. I started working on getting per- 
mits for you two last year.” 

Mom had an answer for everything, 
but perversely, I had to find something 
to complain about. “How’re we gonna 
get there?” [| demanded. “You gotta 
take a street car, then transfer to—” 

“You'll walk,” she said simply. 

That’s the way Mom was. So I at- 
tended Preston High across the tracks in 
the swanky residential section where the 
doctors, lawyers, preachers and commu- 
nity “leaders” lived. According to Mom’s 
theory, the children of these parents were 
automatically better company for us and 
any school they attended was bound to 
have higher standards than one in our 
neighborhood. Maybe she was right, but 
I sensed right away that I was out of my 
element. 

Mom had talked about taking lunch 
every day. Well, my classmates had more 
spending money each week than I ever 
owned in a month. Their clothes came 
from the best stores downtown and I 
knew that my sister could never keep up 
with the fashions the way the girls at 
Preston High did. 

While I was still a freshman, I was 
foolish enough to go to one of the school 
dances that were held on Fridays in the 
But I was ready to leave 
the minute I walked in. The kids were 
bunched into groups that were so exclu- 
sive an outsider didn’t have a chance. 
Even the way they danced was different 
from the way I’d learned by practicing 
with my sister at home. 

After being turned down by several 


gymnasium. 












Bryant’s mother did not realize how much 
of a sacrifice she was asking him to make 
when she asked him to give up the love 


and @evotion of Eleanor 


girls, I finally found a partner and cau- 
tiously moved out onto the floor. We'd 
introduced ourselves as the teacher in 
charge had instructed us, but after that, 
I ran out of conversation. My partner’s 
name was Helena, and I'll give her credit 
for trying. “Are you going to the Beta’s 
formal?” she finally broke the silence. 

“The Beta fraternity?” 

“Natch!” 

“Well—I don’t know,” I stammered. 

“T think there’s room for two more in 
my boy friend’s car. You and your date 
can come with,” she offered. 

“I—I haven’t got a tuxedo,” I blurted 
out. 

“Tails, silly, not a tux!” she giggled, 
and because of the way I’d said it, or 
the fantastic idea of a Preston high stu- 
dent without formal clothes she couldn’t 
stop laughing. The situation struck her 
as being ludicrous and I’m sure she 
wasn’t being unkind. But she might as 
well have been making fun of me because 
that’s the way it turned out. 

Of course, everybody wanted to know 
what was so funny and Helena tried to 
explain. But as the story spread, natu- 
rally it became exaggerated to the point 
where the whole place was filled with 
hilarious students, most of them not 
knowing or caring what they were 
laughing about. As I slipped out of the 
gymnasium and went out through the 
lonely corridors I could still hear them 
laughing . . . 


HAT INCIDENT nipped my social 

life in the bud and | devoted all my 
time to my studies. At the year’s end | 
was an honor student, respected by my 
classmates, but still not one of the gang. 
My sister was a year behind me in 
school, and when she came to Preston 
her hopes were higher than mine ever 
dared to be. But after one week she 
grew strangely silent and moody and 
finally, after Mom insisted on knowing 
what was wrong, Anna exploded. 

“IT want a transfer from Preston,” she 
said. 

“Why, Anna, honey! What’s wrong?” 

Anna gave a bitter laugh. “You 
mean what’s right! Ask Bryant what’s 
wrong. He must be a glutton for pun- 











ishment to stand it for 
a whole year!” 

Mom turned to me 
helplessly and knowing 
she didn’t understand 
made me feel uncom. 
fortable. “What she means, Mom, is that 
we don’t belong at Preston. It’s—well, 
it’s more of a socializing place.” 

She pressed her fingers to her lips and — 
thought a moment. “TI don’t see anything 
wrong with that. Dances—parties they’re 
part of high school life, I guess. No need 
to run it in the ground, though.” She 
turned to my sister. “Bryant has done 
all right. He’s won high honors, yet—” 

“Ask him how many dances he’s been 
to!” Anna burst out. “Ask him how 
many dates he’s had! Sure he’s a book- 
worm—there’s nothing else for him to be 
at Preston, or me either!” She raved on 
for a long time and when she finally 
lapsed into heartbroken sobs, Mom knew 
the whole story. 

But as I said, Mom had an answer 
for everything. She had a talk with 
Dad his next trip in, then called in Anna 
and me. “Your father and I have de- 
cided that you’re going to stay at Pres. 
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ton. “But,” she added, noting Anna’s 
grimace, “here’s what we’re going to -™ 
do—" ; winte 
Well, it turned out that for years she we ae 
had been skimping and saving so that job o 
we'd have money for college. There was ee 
cash in the bank she hadn’t touched even ie 
when things were so tough she had to Re 
put us on a red beans-and-rice diet. as 
And even now, she refused to dip into —_ 
the savings for our “education”. She'd for S 
persuaded Dad to sell some lots they Sprin 
owned down South. She put an arm * 
around Anna, called me over to her. a 
“I’m trying to think of your future,” she “ 


said softly. “But there are times when 
the present is just as important. After 
all, a second hand dress may be all right 
for a grammar school girl, but a high 
school student should dress like the rest 
of her friends.” She ran a hand over my 
head. “But I guess my training did some 
good. Just keep on making the honor 
list, son, and you can have anything you 











want.” 

I didn’t get a car of my own, like a 
few of the fellows had, but Dad did 
break down and buy a “like new” used 
car for the family and of course I used 
it whenever I wished. Anna developed 
into one of the most popular girls at 
Preston, but (Continued on Page 75) 
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HEN the warm Springtime sun 

starts pouring through your win- 
dows and reveals the accumulation of 
winter dirt, there is no surer signal that 
it’s zero hour for that annual renovation 
job on your home. Once it was that April 
and May were the days when the family 
went out looking for a new apartment 
but with the housing situation what it 
is today, those days are gone forever. 
Instead along with molasses and sulphur 
for Spring fever comes the tidings of 
Spring decorating. It can be a chore or a 
pleasure, depending on what attitude you 
take. 


The stores are full of wonderful new 
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Zero Hour For 
Spring Re-Decorating 


ideas for redoing every room in the 
Splashes of color are running 
riot—particularly in such items as dra- 


house. 
peries and wallpapers. Newest trend is 
matching fabrics and paper like the 
samples on this page by Richards 
Morgenthau. 

Tasteful home decorating is largely a 
matter of good sense and with the proper 
approach can be an adventure that no 
one in the family wants to miss. Do not 
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be timid or backward in your choices for 
a new picture, chair or small rug. Make 
sure you get the most fun out of that 
redecorating job by casting inhibitions 
aside and catching the true spirit of the 
bright Spring season. 
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FASHION 


Lingerie 
For Milady 


| OVELY, feminine underthings enter into the 
4 dreams of every woman, old or young. 
Whether simply freshening up her underwear 
upply or planning a trousseau, the cosmopol- 
tan and sophisticated woman is always looking 
r feminine, delicate new ideas in fashionable 
lingerie. 
After five or on weekends, when the day’s 
rk is done and a woman’s time is her own, 
he loves to don dainty lingerie and be her true 
minine self—with grace, charm, and a touch 
f intriguing wickedness. 
Fashions for 1951 in nightgowns and en- 
mbles are all any woman could ask for. This 
eems to be the year for extra sheer delicate ma- 
rials, such as nylon net and lace combined, 
ft satin and French crepes. 
Color is another outstanding feature. Blended 
catch the eye, with touches of black, such 
»vely colors as morning mist, angel pink, hori- 
on blue, sunset and silver cloud are popular. 
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Bridal set combines imported val lace fingertip coat with round shirred yoke and elasticized high cuffs closed by a luscious 
Gown of this Tewi original has full silk chiffon skirt. Lace bodice is elasticized. Price of set $65. 
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Breakfast skirt to be worn over nightgown features “Good 


“Springtime” set has yellow nylon tricot gown and matching finger- 
Morning” in seven languages embroidered on deep pockets. 


tip coat of nylon net. Ensemble trimmed with ruffles sells for $38. 
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Shortie gowns by Madam Tewi are alluring on any type girl. 


“La Reine des Roses” has pure silk satin champagne negligee and 
Puffed sleeves go with beruffled yoke. Price is $8.95. 


gown with taffeta ribbon trim. Price is about $50. 








PARTIES 


Sauteed prunes and sausage combined with apple slices is perfect breakfast treat for guests. Steam and fry sausages until brown. 


Saute prunes and apple slices in remaining fat. 


Serve with tasty Brazil nut bread (below). 


Guests For Breakfast 


REAKFAST PARTIES are counted 

among the smartest affairs a hostess 

can have in her home these days. And 

with the variety of treats that guests can 

be offered, a hostess is not lacking in 

ideas for her early morning get-to- 
gethers. 

Menus vary from simple fruit juices, 
hot rolls, breads and coffee to fried 
chicken and hot biscuits with all the trim- 
mings. When in doubt and you feel your 
dishes, linen and silver aren’t what you’d 
like for a formal party—consider a 
breakfast. It’s easy to prepare. The 
service and the settings offer more elas- 
ticity than any other type of entertain- 
ing. 

Gaily-colored cloths or place mats, any 


kind of dishes, all types of pottery, inex- 
pensive china, amusing salt and pepper 
shakers are in order. A bowl of garden 
flowers, fruits or plants for a centerpiece 
will add charm above reproach. Served 
either buffet or table style, simplicity and 
charm are the dominating factors. 

A variety of breakfast breads or bis- 
cuits are easy to make and fun to serve. 
It doesn’t take a culinary expert to 
scramble eggs, fry sausage or bacon and 
decorate your platter with fried apples. 

Eggs can be scrambled with onion 
tops, corn, watercress, cheese or pi 
mento. Waffles, home-made jams and 
jellies and a variety of other tasty dishes 
can be worked into your menu, and your 
simple breakfast will become table talk. 





Should Mothers 
Go to Work 


By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 
ITH THE COUNTRY today mobilizing for all-out de- 


fense production, more families than ever are going to 

be plagued with the decision as to whether or not the mother 
should work. During World War II thousands of mothers 
who had previously been interested in nothing more than 
making their homes a happy place for their husbands and 
children were attracted to defense jobs—some because they 
thought it the patriotic thing to do and others because the 
lure of good salaries was just more than they could resist. 

To many Negro mothers the problem is far from being a 
new one. Living on the bottom rung of the economic lad- 
der, Negro families have often been forced to use the meager 
wages of practically every member of the family in order to 
insure enough income to keep up the payments on the house 
and to allow for the required amount of food and clothing. 
It is seldom that they are able to get far enough ahead to 
allow the young mother very much time away from the job 
after the birth of a baby. 
_ One of my patients, a young woman with a 214 month old 
baby who had been thriving on breast milk, recently came 
to me and asked that her baby be weaned. 


“But why wean him?” I asked. “He’s doing so well.” 
At first she would not give a reason but then she broke 


down and said: 

“I don’t want to wean him, doctor, but I have to. With 
the rent we have to pay we can’t live on my husband’s checks. 
If I don’t go back to work we just can’t eat right.” 

To this woman six months away from work would have 
been a real luxury and a year’s leave of absence was an im- 
possibility. During the war pediatricians who did the bulk 
of their work in Negro neighborhoods often found that one 
of the first questions asked after a baby was delivered was, 
“How soon can I go back to work?” 

There were many women who were back on their jobs less 
than six weeks after having given birth to a child. Many 
refused to breast feed babies because they were afraid that 
they could not wean them soon enough. 

If we leave economic necessity out of the picture we will 
still find the problem of whether or not a mother should work 
disrupting many families. This is particularly true among 
families where the wife was a breadwinner before marriage 
and (even though her husband earns enough to support her 
comfortably) still misses the independence that comes from 
a separate income. 

There are also many mothers who feel that their life is 
incomplete if they must spend the whole of it as homemakers. 
They want the associations and excitement of the outside 
world that can come to them through working on a job at 
least part of the time. And I guess that we will always have 
that minority, the group of young mothers (married or un- 
married) who want to have nothing to do with the care of 
their children and will use working as an excuse to foist them 


off on relatives and friends. (Continued on Page 63) 
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Many mothers going back 
to defense jobs again 


face problem of what to 
do about their children 











COOKING 


Spaghetti Beef Casserole 


Add 1 tbsp. salt to 3 quarts rapidly boiling water. Gradually add 8 ounces 
spaghetti so that water continues to boil. Cook uncovered, stirring occa- 
sionally, until almost tender. Drain. Melt 1 tbsp. fat in heavy skillet; 
add 4% cup finely chopped onion and % pound ground beef; saute until 
tender. Thoroughly stir in ] can tomatoes, 1 can tomato paste and \ tsp. 
paprika, 1/16 tsp. cayenne pepper, % tsp. Worcestershire sauce, '4 tsp. 
Tabasco sauce. Combine spaghetti, meat mixture and %4 cup grated 
processed cheese; mix lightly. Turn into a greased 114 quart casserole 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 20 to 30 minutes. 


= | . * 
Parsley Spaghetti With Barbecued Lamb 
ite 1 chopped onion in 2 tbsp. of butter until tender. Add 4 cup 
vinegar, 2 tsp. brown sugar, 1 can tomato paste, 142 cups 
1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce and few drops Tabasco sauce. 
and simmer 15 minutes. Add 2 cups cubed cooked lamb; 
until heated. Meanwhile, add salt to 3 cups boiling water. 
ually add 8 ounces thin spaghetti so that water continues to 
Cook uncovered, stirring occasionally, until tender. Drain in 


ler. Toss with tbsp. melted butter and % cup finely chopped 
y. Serve with barbecued lamb. 


Vaecaroni 


Actually macaroni, which originated 
in Naples and is still the main staple 
dish of Italians, includes a family of 
other well-known and well-liked foods 
such as spaghetti, Vermicelli and noodles 
in at least 150 shapes and sizes. There 


ODAY when food prices are at all- 
time highs and budgets must be 
watched carefully, macaroni and spa- 
ghetti are the answer to the housewife’s 
prayer when she has to make ends meet. 
But these dishes are more than just 


budget savers. There is real adventure are any number of all-in-one menus 


in the many combinations of dishes that 
can be served for dinner. 


which gives to macaroni the flavors and 
values of a great variety of other foods. 





7 
Macaroni Chicken Gumbo 
to 5 pound dressed chicken into pieces. Place in a large 
\dd 4 cups boiling water and 1 tbsp. salt; cover and cook 
hicken is tender. Drain off stock. Remove chicken from 
id cut into bite-size pieces. Combine 1 can tomatoes, 4% cup 
ernel corn, 1 cup sliced okra, % cup diced onion, 6 cups 
tsp. paprika, 4% tsp. cayenne pepper, 2 tsp. salt and 
Worcestershire sauce. Cover and simmer 1 hour. Add cooked 
1 and stock; bring to boil and add 8 ounces uncooked elbow 
ni. Continue to cook, stirring occasionally. 
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Macaroni Delectable 


Add 1 tbsp. salt to 3 quarts rapidly boiling water. Gradually add 8 ounces 
elbow macaroni so water continues to boil. Cook uncovered. Drain in 
colander. Combine macaroni with 1 cup cottage cheese, 1 cup sour 
cream, % finely chopped onion, 1 clove minced garlic, 1 tbsp. Worcester- 
shire sauce, dash of Tabasco, and 1 tsp. salt. Turn into a greased 
144 quart casserole and bake in moderate oven (350°) 25 minutes. 
Remove from oven, sprinkle with % cup grated cheese. return to oven 
and bake 15 minutes longer, or until cheese melts and is lightly browned. 
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Spaghetti With Wine Herb Sauce 


Saute % lb. ground beef and % clove of minced garlic in olive oil until 
beef is browned. Add % cup chopped onion and 1 can mushrooms with 
liquid; cook until onions are tender. Add 1 can tomato paste, 1 can 
tomatoes, 1 cup burgundy, 1% cup water, 2 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. pepper, 4 tsp. 
thyme, and % tsp. basil. Mix well. Simmer 1% hours, stirring fre- 
quently. Add 1 tbsp. salt to 3 quarts boiling water. Gradually add 
8 ounces thin spaghetti so that water continues to boil. Arrange spaghetti 
on a platter. Top with wine herb sauce. Serve with bread sticks and bal- 
ance of burgundy wine. 


The macaroni family can be used from 


soup to dessert and a whole meal can can be prepared. 


roni dishes is the ease with which they 
To cook 4 ounces of 


Spaghetti With Bordelaise Sauce 
Place 4% cup olive oil in skillet. Add 1 chopped onion, 1 can sliced 
or chopped mushrooms and 1 clove garlic and saute until onions are 
tender. Remove garlic. Add 2 cans tomato puree, 2 tbsp. chopped 
parsley, 1 tsp. dried basil, salt and pepper to taste. Cook 35 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Add 1 cup chopped cooked spinach and cook 
10 minutes longer. Add 1 tbsp. salt to rapidly boiling water. Gradu- 
ally add spaghetti so that water continues to boil. Turn spaghetti 
into center of a large plate. Pour sauce around the spaghetti. 
Serve with tossed green salad and toasted garlic bread. 


noodles tend to stick to the bottom of the 


pan, loosen them gently with a wooden 
spoon or a spatula. Macaroni, spaghetti 





be planned around the dish, although 
it is much more intelligent to break up 
its starch content with other lighter 
foods. In the summer time, for instance, 
macaroni salads lend themselves to sea- 


macaroni, spaghetti, or noodles, put 2 to 
3 quarts boiling water and 1 tablespoon 
salt into a large pan, about 4 quart size. 
With water at bubbling boil, gradually 
add macaroni, spaghetti, or noodles so as 


or noodles are done when a piece pressed 
gently with a spoon against the side of 
the pan cuts cleanly. When done, drain 
by pouring into colander or large coarse 








sonal cookery. 
Perhaps the best feature about maca- 





Noodle Lamb Curry 


Add 1 tbsp. salt to 3 quarts rapidly boiling water. Add 8 ounces egg 
noodles and cook uncovered. Drain in colander. Saute % cup diced 
onion and 1 cup green pepper, cut in 4% inch squares, in 3 tbsp. butter 
or margarine until tender. Blend in 1 tbsp. flour. Gradually add 2 cups 
bouillon or consomme, 1 tsp. curry powder and 144 cups cubed cooked 
lamb; simmer 10 minutes. Beat 2 egg yolks slightly; stir in %% cup 
evaporated milk and a little of the hot lamb mixture. Add to lamb mix- 
ture and heat slightly. Add egg noodles and mix lightly. 


to keep water actively boiling. Leave the 
pan uncovered. If macaroni, spaghetti or 


sieve. Rinse, or “blanch,” by letting 
water run gently over it. 
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Olive Noodle Casseroles 


Add 1 tbsp. salt to 3 quarts rapidly boiling water. Gradually add 
8 ounces egg noodles so that water continues to boil. Cook uncov- 
ered, stirring occasionally, until tender. Drain in strainer. Combine 
12% cups evaporated milk, 3 tbsp. grated onion, 14 tsp. rich prepared 
mustard, % cup chopped ripe olives, % tsp. salt and % pound 
processed American grated cheese; mix well. Add to noodles and 
mix lightly. Place in four greased individual casseroles and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) 20 minutes, or until lightly browned. 









BEAUTY 


gir 


fii ‘ell- organized euien table is usually reflected in finished appearance of a lady. An attractive vanity shows an attractive woman, 


Vanity Table Inventory 


H EAUTY to most women starts and 
ends at the dressing table. While 
here are those fresh, unadorned crea- 
tures who can look like glamour queens 
minus makeup, they are few and far be- 
ween and even they eventually have to 
urn to the vanity for touching up here 
1 there. In this 1951 era of modern 
osmetics, the dressing table becomes for 
ery woman a symbol of hope—a place 
here beauty is made or unmade. 

From the first to the last look into the 
irror on the vanity table, a woman re- 
scts the inventory on that table. For 
eeping beautiful is but a reflection of 

the proper tools as well as the knowledge 
f how to use those tools. There is basic 
quipment that every woman needs on 
her vanity—from the powder puff to face 


cream. It is not just a question of being 
elaborate but simply organizing beauty 
routine neatly and efficiently. Invariably 
an orderly dressing table is reflected in a 
charming, refreshing makeup. 

After assembling the basic equipment, 
the would-be beauty should learn proper 
use of beauty tools. This is an art that 
some women never seem to master, some 
overdoing and others never quite getting 
the fullest use of items like eyebrow pen- 
cils or lipstick. Perfume is an item that 
seems to be abused and misused more 
than any other item. It is not some- 
thing that one pours out extravagantly 
so that the perfume becomes obnoxious 
rather than an added allure. It is also 
well to remember that perfumes become 
a part of the personality and once a pre- 


ferred scent is found it is advisable to 
stick with it as long as it keeps its appeal. 

Keeping up with the newest develop- 
ments in the beauty field is a must with 
the girl who wants to keep up with her 
crowd. This year of 1951 brings with it 
such excellent new beauty aids as long: 
staying lipsticks and bath soaps com- 
bined with deodorants. There are all 
kinds of new creams—one as a shaving 
aid for the legs, another that tints the 
skin as well as acting as a lotion. There's 
a cologne in stick form. 

When taking cosmetic inventory on 
your vanity, check to see whether you are 
caught up with the latest items as well as 
the basic essentials. What you see in 
your mirror as a result will be a more 
beautiful you. 


















Comb and brush are No. 1 on list of essen- 
| tials for vanity table, should be used daily 
for healthy, luxuriant tresses. 


Cleansing cream and tissues for removing 
makeup are as important as soap and water 
in keeping that fresh, alluring look. 





Pretty powder box helps make woman and 
her dressing table attractive. Use cotton to 
apply powder and puff to press it in. 
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Deodorants and hand lotion are a necessity 
to keep dainty. Deodorants now come in 
jars, tubes and bottles with squeeze gadget. 
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New Beauty Routine Quickly 
Helps Skin Look Softer, 
Smoother, Lovelier! 


No need for a lot of elaborate preparations 
...no complicated rituals! With one cream 
— greaseless, medicated Noxzema—you can 
help your skin look softer, smoother, lovelier! 

The way to use it is as easy as washing 
your face. It’s the Noxzema Home Facial, 
described at the right. Developed by a doc- 
tor, in clinical tests it helped 4 out of 5 
women, with problem skin, to look lovelier! 


See how it can help you! 


With this doctor’s Home Facial, you 
“creamwash” skin to glowing cleanliness— 
without any dry, drawn feeling afterwards. 
You give skin the all-day protection of a 
greaseless powder base... the all-night aid 
of a medicated cream that helps heal, soften 
and smooth —and leaves no greasy film. 


SKIN 
CREAM 





Like au Augel of Mercy to your Akin 


Lovely skim distinguishes ballet dancer Dorothy McDavid. 
“Noxzema has been my regular powder base and night cream 
for years,” she says. “It’s a wonderful cream — one I recom- 
mend to friends for all-around skin care.” 

























Save these directions fer the 
Mexzema Home Facial... fellow 
them daily te leek levelier! 


Morning—Apply Nox- 
zema over face and neck. 
With a damp cloth, 
, “creamwash” as you 
NNOZ1\ would with Soap and 
water. No dry, drawn feeling! Now, 
smooth on a light film of Noxzema 
for your powder base. It holds make- 
up, helps protect your skin all day! 


Evening—At bedtime, 
“creamwash” again. How 
clean your skin looks! 
How fresh it feels! See 
how you've washed away 
make-up, dirt—without rubbing! 
Now, lightly massage your face with 
Noxzema to help soften and smooth. 
Pat a bit extra over any blemishes* to 
help heal. Noxzema is greaseless! 
*externally-caused 
Money-Back Offer! If this 
Home Facial doesn’t help skin 
in 10 days, return your jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore, Maryland 
—and get your money back. 











AT ANY DRUG 
OR COSMETIC COUNTER 


40¢, 60¢, $1. = 




















HEALTH 


Fibroid 


Tumors 


MEDICAL WRITER in New York 
once said that there are very few 
lored women past the age of forty who 
without a tumor of the womb of the 

id known as a fibroid. This was an ex- 
eme statement and has been challenged 
many doctors but it does serve to 
int up the fact that these peculiar 
uble-making tumors are extremely 
mon among Negro women, five to 
xht times more common than among 
hite women. The reason for this dis- 
ity in the racial distribution of fibroid 
ors is unknown but there have been 
1y theories to account for it, some 
nd the limits of plausibility, others 

reasonable, and all unproved. 

So prevalent are the tumors that every 
ian over the age of twenty should 
lize that she is a possible victim. She 
uld be able to recognize the symptoms 
heir presence and know what ought 

e done about them. Nowadays, when 
cer is given so much publicity, the 
ge woman becomes panicky when 
discovers she has a fibroid tumor. 
re is no reason for this because there 
little relation between this kind of 


ia 


Operation for fibroid tumor is comparatively safe, and quite common among Negro women. 


By Julian Lewis 


growth and cancer. Cancer is a tumor, 
but every tumor is not a cancer. Cer- 
tainly a fibroid is not one. It is the type 
of tumor doctors call benign while can- 
cer is called a malignant growth. These 
terms are very apt and self-explanatory 
because benign tumors are relatively 
harmless, while malignant tumors are 
destructive. However, benign tumors 
may become malignant, some more 
easily than others. Fibroid tumors may 
cause a lot of trouble but their likelihood 
of becoming a cancer is very small. 

As every intelligent woman knows, the 
womb, or uterus, where fibroids most 
often occur, is the organ devoted to 
childbearing. It is a pear-shaped struc- 
ture snugly located in the pelvis between 
the urinary bladder and the lower part 
of the large bowel. It is gently bent for- 
ward with the large part of the pear 
turned upward. Thick dense muscle, use- 
ful in expelling the child at birth, makes 
up the wall of the uterus together with 
a tissue which binds the muscle together. 
Inside, the womb is lined with a mem- 
brane which has marvelous properties all 
of which have something to do with the 





ultimate function of the uterus, namely, 
childbearing. Outside, the 
covered with a thin veil. 
Fibroids are hard white round growths 
varying in number from a single one to 


organ is 


dozens. They also vary in size from a 
small pea to an extremely large bulky 
mass. Some of the largest tumors known 
have been fibroids. Several instances are 
on record where the tumor removed at 
operation weighed more than the patient. 
Some of the fibroids are located in the 
muscular wall of the womb (intramural), 
some on the outside (subserous) and 
others on its inside (submucosal). 
Actually, a fibroid tumor is made up 
of the same kind of material as the wall 
of the uterus. A_ skilled pathologist 
sometimes finds it difficult to tell whether 
a specimen is a tumor or a piece of a 
normal uterus. One of the ways by 
which he can identify it is that the tumor 
always has a dense shell around it. This 
shell is a useful one because it keeps the 
tumor from spreading all over the body. 
In this way it differs from a cancer 
which has no shell, nothing to keep it 
from growing (Continued on Page 74) 
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It’s 


Spring 
Cleaning 
Time 


Again 


Get all your equipment and cleaning aids assembled before you start the big job. 


VERY SPRING, it’s the same old story to mothers and 

homemakers—house cleaning! Where to begin and 
how—no matter how many home hints have been read and 
new ideas given, it’s always a job housewives hate to tackle. 
Washing walls, woodwork and curtains; cleaning furniture, 
closets, attics and basements; adding new touches here and 
there to refresh things for the warmer months ahead—all this 
makes up a tedious but very-necessary job. 

Start your house cleaning by timing routine jobs. Organ- 
ized jobs consume less time than running around looking for 
this and that, stopping to remember what is next and sud- 
denly finding yourself without the cleaner or equipment to do 
the work. Letting jobs pile up can be a time-waster. Learn 
to keep up with the work daily. 

There are four steps that will make this plan work for you: 


(1) Deciding what cleaning jobs must be done; (2) deciding 
when they must be done; (3) deciding just what cleaning 
equipment is needed, and what types of soap, soap products, 
or other cleaners will do the individual job best; (4) decid- 
ing what jobs can best be done together on the same day. 

Get a pencil and paper and allow yourself a week, ten days, 
or longer to figure out these $64 questions. The right answer 
will be worth much more than that when you get started at 
your tasks. 

The happiest homes are those in which family duties as 
well as pleasures are shared. A survey has shown that 82 
per cent of all men interviewed helped with house cleaning 
at one time or another. So recruit members of the household 
and work together. Clean room by room starting with the 
kitchen t to the front porch. 








Bang Accent” allows plenty of freedom for work as well 
play. The bangs have been cut with the idea that they can 
brushed to the side or back gracefully. Make a low part 
the right side to center of head, then straight down 
vind ear. Curl this section in large, loose curls. Divide the 
tion in front, one part cut three inches, and curl loose 

bangs. Curl the rest loosely for roll, using padding to 

the it firm and high. Brush hair across head in back to 

left croquignole. Set in ringlets, sweep up from the ear, 

ing a soft wave just above ear. Brush right section into 
smooth soft roll. 


Day-Time To 
Date-Time 


EYOR THE WOMAN who works—whether it’s in a 
factory or at home as a housewife—there is always 
problem of converting from routine day-time hair- 
s to a more regal date-time style for going out in the 
ning. The damsel who gives her hair daily grooming 
never at a loss in facing this problem. For with 
per daily care to her crowning glory—with regular 
ishing, oiling and dry shampoos when needed—coif- 

investments can not only be preserved but also en- 
anced. Changing to date-time styles when that spur-of- 
moment invitation comes between appointments at 
hairdresser is simple with well-groomed hair that 
ves plenty of room for ingenuity. This is especially 
e with the return to longer hair which allows for much 
iety in hair styling. 
Becoming your own hairdresser is but a matter of 
lowing instructions for various coiffures, simple in- 
ictions like those on this page outlined by Philadel- 
:’s Adele Reed, whose shop has a large clientele of 
e of the Quaker City’s best-known women. She sug- 
s keeping the hair always ready for date-time by put- 
, it up in pin curls before retiring (or rolling it on 
t paper). And then for the final touch, Miss Reed 
gests jewelry or ornaments to give that extra dra- 
atic touch to the hair. 

















“The Beauty Look” typifies the current trend in feminine allure, gives 
the wearer that ethereal look. To create this coiffure, part hair on right 
side, swirl it around and up to top of head from both sides (right and 
left). Set deep finger wave on left side, slanting it from part to hair 
line. Bring ends of hair up and over and let them curl softly ina 
large roll. Hair will be sleek and flat in back. 



































Adele Reed, outstanding Philadelphia hair stylist, turns out a coiffure 
which obviously pleases her and client. 






































j Be smart-'switch’to the new fashion demands 


| TELEVISION SETS THE 
| STYLE IN HAIRDOS 


CHANGEABOUT HAIR-DOS ARE THE RAGE OF 
TELEVISION, MOVIE & STAGE STARS 


Long hair is fashion news again! And it’s so easy to be right in style, with our 
expertly made, fine quality human hair pieces . . . Just fasten the hair piece you 


choose right into your own hair with hairpins or with our TRU-HOLD CLIPS. . . what that is featured on televi- 
sion and in many mago- 












CHANGEABOUT SWITCHES 
The easy-to-wear switch 














could be simpler . . . or more stylish! Ali you do is choose the hair pieces you want , be : 
it’ ly $1.00 with your. order, and pay the prrnidag~tagionn ntact 
(it’s smart to have several), enclose only $1. y F pa styles. We send you com- 
balance when you receive it. And if you're not completely satisfied with your plete instructions on hew 
purchase, you have our guarantee that we will refund the price you paid for it. to set this switch ten 
So don’t delay .. . order your share of glamour now! different ways. 
ERY — Regular Length $595 
” CORONE F REE re aan to supP'Y Extra Length (300) #9 95 Worn as a Chignon 
ol Wear it as a braid, figure 8, pomp, curl cluster, etc. 
—— 







CHIGNON 
q vg i o et CLUSTER 
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% 5 50 
right GON 
t and $295 
» hair Med. $925 aa 
ing $ 4 50 sae 
Thousands of women are now Heavy 4 Heavy PAGEBOY 
using with amazing success this complete 


kit that sells for $2.30. We will send it to you absolutely FREE with your hair piece 
order, as a gift from us. Join the many women who are saving their hair by cold 
waving, and setting their hair with CORONET Magic Solutions . . . instead of 
ebusing their hair with hot irons. Just another CORONET extra for your beauty’s sake! 
NOT a sample, but the full size kit! Use it yourself . . . or give it to a friend. 


























$350 $9150 
CLUSTER OF CURLS BACK FEATHER BOB FULL CAP WIG 


CORONET’S TRU-HOLD us Coronet’s invisible, Tru-Hold 
For <>, Clips will hold your attach- 

Hair Pieces ment in place safely, under nev Suen 

all conditions. OFF BLACK 

Locks hair piece safely into DARK BROWN 

short or long hair. Ideal BROWN 

for pageboys, chignons, MIKED GREY 

clusters, etc. $1.50 EXTRA address 


City 
OUR HAIR PIECES ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST QUALITY IMPORTED HUMAN HAIR... STYLED BY SKILLED ARTISTS TO PRESENT A MORE BEAUTIFUL YOU ..WHY DELAY, MAIL COUPON NOW ! 














































Crown 
Prince 
Of 
Harlem 
(Continued from Page 21) 


ing this millionaire’s hand, slapping that 
beveled-haired hoodlum on the shoulders, 
lightly and with the ease familiarity breeds. 
He tolerated few, if any Negroes bringing 
white women into his place. He defied the 
smouldering resentment of Harlem night- 
life pleasure-seekers who charged him with 
the same discrimination sponsored by the 
Cotton Club where Negroes could not see 
the floor show fantasies featuring some 
of the race’s most beautiful women plus the 
music of such orchestras as Duke Ellington, 
Cab Calloway, Lucky Millinder and Jim- 
mie Lunceford. 

Wells was merely following a tradition 
in Harlem where public mixing of the races 
was not completely agreeable to the public, 
white and colored, and to the tough police, 
mostly Irish. 

Blessed with a remarkable memory for 
names as well as faces, he became inti- 
mately acquainted with a long list of out- 
standing people like Dan Topping, the 
millionaire who later bought the New York 
Yankees baseball team; Sonja Henie, the 
skater; his great and close friend, actress 
Tallulah Bankhead; Martha Raye, the 
comedienne, who admits she got her start as 
a singer and dancer at “Dickie Wells” 
where she was allowed to do guest num- 
bers from the floor. 

His guest list included such sparkling 
personalities as Lady Mendl, Rita Hay- 
worth, Mae West, Gypsy Rose Lee, Dorothy 
Lamour, Monty Woolley, George Raft, W. C. 
Fields and Lana Turner. Into the place 
swarmed such writers as Walter Winchell, 
whom Dickie knew intimately when the 
columnist was a dancer; Jimmy Cannon, 
Louis Sobol, Leonard Lyons, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, Ed Sullivan, Lucius Beebe and 
Damon Runyon. 

An onlooker would see such fabled 
society folk as Cholly Knickerbocker, 
Mayor James J. (Jimmy) Walker, a close 
pal of Wells; Barbara Hutton, Prince Mike 
Romanoff, the: Stork Club’s Sherman Bil- 
lingsley and Elsa Maxwell. Ted Healey, 
Harry Richman, Ann Pennington, members 
of the Vanderbilt clan and Ted Husing 
were frequenters of “Dickie Wells” as the 
place grew in popularity. 

Many explained their frequent trips to 
the place as a manner of “exciting relaxa- 
tion” or that they came to “get local color.” 
Comparatively few Negroes, however, were 
numbered among its regular clientele. 
There was a reason for this in that many 
Negroes in Harlem openly expressed 
resentment and anger at Dickie’s “conti- 
nental air” which he brought back with 
him from Europe. They disliked him for 
playing his string almost exclusively with 





white women while discouraging them 
from bringing such women into his place. 

With plenty of money to play around 
with, Dickie improved on everything he 
had even remotely planned to do when he 
acquired the means. He rented big apart- 
ments on the ritzy East Side and in mid- 
Manhattan, apartments with sun solariums, 
sunken living rooms, three and four bath- 
rooms. He maintained for a while an ultra- 
luxurious apartment in exclusive Tudor 
City. He had another in the utterly elegant 
precincts of Sutton Place. In these apart- 
ment buildings he could not openly visit the 
tall, stately blondes he placed in each and 
kept up so lavishly. He loaded them with 
costly gifts and affection and at one time, it 
was said, he was actually paying rent on 
four such apartments with different women 
in each, in addition to maintaining others 
in swanky hotel suites. 

Each year Dickie took expensive cruises 
to the Riviera, to Monte Carlo, to the West 
Indies, to Bermuda or the Bahamas, accom- 
panied by some luscious beauty. When he 
disembarked at his destination, he would 
rent an entire house and retain as many as 
ten servants to wait on him and his com- 
pany. Some of the women were his 
“sponsors,” reputedly giving him huge 
chunks of cash or making available to him 
limitless credit at famous stores. Most of 
the time, such funds and privileges came 
to him without solicitation, but it was also 
an accepted fact that what money Wells 
got from them he spent right back on them 
or others. Wells would send his chauffeur 
downtown to such places as Louis Sherry’s, 
Lindy’s, Rubens’, Gristedes on Park Ave- 
nue, the Town and Country or Ruby Foo’s 
and have his meals sent up to him in 
Harlem. 

Dickie was quick-tempered and, strange- 
ly, easy to bring to tears. He was secretly 
feared by his contemporaries on the night 
front because of his supposed close con- 
nections with the big mobs. The fact that 
he was accepted as one of them without 
reservation and without being identified as 
a strong-arm retainer or hoodlum, made 
his position on the Harlem scene all the 
more unique. He was no gangster nor was 
he a hoodlum. Instead, he worked care- 
fully to build himself into the wealthy play- 
boy class. 


S HE GREW in stature, the urge in 

Dickie Wells to play second fiddle to 
nobody in his field dominated him and he 
would grab checks off the tables in his 
place and elsewhere and pay them in per- 
son for such “close friends” as Dan Top- 
ping, Tallulah Bankhead, Jockey Don 
Meade, his idol; Winchell, Sobol, Babs 
Hutton, and Harry Richman. To the 
women who caught his fancy he sent elab- 
orate and costly bouquets or corsages of 
white orchids, his favorite flower. There 
was a time when a female member of a 
Main Line multimillionaire Philadelphia 
family, widely known in_ international 
politics, became so infatuated and intrigued 
with Dickie Wells that she almost went 


haywire in her efforts to marry him. Fail. 
ing this, she squandered untold sums on 
him, let him live with her at the huge 
mansion her family owns in a select part of 
Long Island. 

It has been related that the doorman and 
elevator operators of an exclusive apart- 
ment house on the East Side once called the 
police when they couldn’t control or subdue 
a Negro frantically attempting to kick 
down the door of an upstairs apartment, 
He was still banging on the door when the 
police arrived. They found it was Dickie 
Wells who had been locked out of his own 
apartment by one of his women with whom 
he had been spatting. He finally paid off 
the year’s lease on the place in cash and 
the incident was closed. 

This performance, it was said, was 
duplicated several times and one story had 
it that Wells was paying rent for a fancy 
apartment on New York’s gold-plated West 
End where he had to go around to the 
alley, climb up on a barrel and swing up 
the fire escape to get in. Such buildings 
have a code that preclude the renting of 
apartments to Negroes or allowing them 
in as social visitors to tenants. Wells, how- 
ever, was not to be deterred from his objec- 
tives and he would willingly pay the rent 
and more so as to be able to tell his friends 
he was the tenant in such places. These 
escapades were not concealed from his 
white friends; on the contrary, Dickie took 
special pains to let them know in detail 
how he felt about the racial restrictions 
and bans responsible for such goings on. 

One white woman, a onetime famous 
movie star, fell so deeply in love with 
Dickie Wells that she lost her mind. When 
she came out of the sanitarium, she em- 
braced religion and is now living on the 
West Coast, a broken-hearted, disconsolate 
shadow of her once glamorous self. This 
woman, identified to the writer by Dickie 
before he died, was also deeply loved by 
Wells. But because of the major task con- 
fronting him in acting as the ever-loving 
shepherd for such a vast flock, Dickie could 
not give her all the attention she demanded. 
The boys on the corner and those who asso- 
ciated with Dickie knew that she was his 
No. 1 girl and there was nothing Dickie 
would not do to make her happy with 
gifts and favors. When news of his sudden 
death in the summer of 1949 was conveyed 
to her, it was reported she relapsed into a 
coma lasting several days. 

In “Dickie Wells” place, the proprietor 
who also played excellent, clever piano 
among his various talents, gained a repu- 
tation for his inventiveness in coining or 
retelling “big lies” and his patrons loved 
him for it. They sought him out to hear 
his latest batch of “lies.” He was not 
averse to getting out on the floor with his 
singers, dancers, comedians and washtub 
bands and taking a featured role in the 
revue which he emceed nightly. 

A famous movie actress visited the place 
one night, but didn’t find anything so at- 
tractive about the host and owner, Dickie 
Wells. Instead, she was fascinated by 4 
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Negro sitting in a corner asleep with his 
mouth open in spite of all the din, con- 
fusion and clatter that would make ordi- 
nary folk stuff their fingers in their ears 
in dismay. She shook him by the shoulder, 
woke him up and made him join her party. 
She in effect assumed charge of what to 
her seemed to be valuable property as she 
took over a minor Harlem dancing 
character sporting the euphonious name, 
“California” Dooley. She bought him 
some new suits, sent him to California and 
bought him a new Cadillac. At last report 
he was back in Harlem minus the Cadillac 
and the suits but in possession at least, 
of a glorious memory. 

After the Cotton Club on Lenox Avenue 
and 142nd Street closed in 1936 and was 
moved to Broadway, Wells liberalized his 
policy and soon Negroes were swarming all 
over his place where they were once not 
too enthusiastically accepted. It was in 
this period of the club that musicians Taps 
Miller, Willie Spottswood, and Leonard 
Ware and some others got together one 
morning and wrote a smash hit, / Want 
Some Sea Food, Mama. 

With their hands full fighting internecine 
gang wars and in wresting control of the 
multi-million dollar numbers racket from 
Negro numbers bankers in Harlem, the 
Cotton Club mob and others who were 
“seeing Dickie go” were paying scant at- 
tention to what was happening in his place. 
They had seen to it that the place was 
licensed in Dickie’s name, that it was 
rented under the same circumstances and 
that all the bills were made out to him. 
The Police Commissioner had been wink- 
ing his eye constantly at what was going on 
at “Dickie Wells,” thus giving the place 
the green light for violating the State 
Liquor Authority and New York City law 
which makes it illegal to operate a place 
selling intoxicants after four o’clock in 
the morning during weekdays and, three 
o'clock on Sunday morning. 

Then a big investigation of vice and 
gambling, particularly the numbers game, 
by the then-ambitious District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, chased many of the 
various mobs to cover. Police were break- 
ing in doors uptown in Harlem or coming 
in with outstretched and itching palms. 

A drive to make Harlem “off bounds” 
for all whites grew apace as daily news- 
paper columnists magnified every incident 
of criminal or misdeameanor proportions 
and word spread that it was unsafe to visit 
Harlem. 

Now one would find “Dickie Wells” 
closed down more often than open as the 
word went out that the order of the night 
was to “lay off” for a while till things quiet 
down. An inveterate horse player, Dickie 
still found he was unlucky at gambling, 
although he once bet on five consecutive 
winners at Saratoga with Don Meade up. 
His friends said Meade must have tipped 
him off. He was now finding it difficult to 
operate and live in the manner to which 
he had been accustomed during the middle 
and late 1920s when everything had been 





placed before him. He drew support from 
some of his wealthy friends downtown, but 
not enough to “cabaret” around as he 
wanted. 

When the mob deserted him, he found 
himself in serious trouble with the U. S. 
Revenue Department for failure to pay tax 
returns on the whiskey sold in his place. 
“Dickie Wells” as a club closed down for- 
ever in 1940 and the proprietor was once 
again on the “turf” with the rest of the 
boys. 


T WAS back in 1926 that Dickie Wells 

had met and became an inseparable pal 
of another dancer, Al Martin from Phila- 
delphia. The friendship endured over the 
years. Martin went into the army in World 
War II and became a featured star in the 
Irving Berlin All-GI show, This Is The 
Army. When Martin came out, he and 
Dickie began making the rounds with John 
Levy, a sportsman and promoter from 
Kansas City, who at one time managed such 
performers as Herb Jeffries and of late, 
the singer, Billie Holiday. Levy had 
opened the first night club owned and 
operated by Negroes in New York’s color- 
ful 52nd Street, “Tondelayo’s,” named 
after his wife, the dancer, Wilhelmina 
(Tondelayo) Grey. It was here that the 
pianist, Erro) Garner, got his start. When 
circumstance in the form of the Rockefeller 
interests buying the property for a Stand- 
ard Oil building forced “Tondelayo’s” into 
closing, the three decided on another down- 
town business venture, this one boldly con- 
ceived for Broadway, itself. 

In the winter of 1947, the trio of Levy, 
Wells and Martin opened Club Ebony 
at 53rd Street and Broadway, the first 
major night club venture by Negroes in 
history on the fabled street of bright lights. 
It was found that Wells could not be openly 
identified with the club as a partner be- 
cause of his record with the State Liquor 
Authority and the U. S. Department of In- 
ternal Revenue. Nevertheless, Levy and 
Martin exploited his name to the fullest, 
designating him as the “host,” “producer,” 
and many other titles designed to satisfy 
the ego of Dickie Wells as well as to bring 
in customers through the use of the magic 
name. It did. Club Ebony became the 
rendezvous for the same variety of patrons 
as those whose money supported the Har- 
lem “Dickie Wells” night club adventure. 
This was a more elaborate venture than 
anything Dickie had conceived of when he 
ran his small setup in Harlem. Dickie 
Wells was proving he was still a drawing 
card on the night club front. 

Into the place one night came a party 


_that included one of the most beautiful 


women of the day. Dickie saw her and 
immediately fell head over feet in love 
with her and she with him. Her father 
was a widely respected consul in the 
United States Government diplomatic 
corps. Dickie showered her with attention 
and she returned night after night. Since it 
was Dickie Wells, few paid serious atten- 
tion to the latest infatuation of the Great 


Harlem Lover. Many thought it would 
blow over as had so many infatuations like 
it in the past. But it didn’t. Instead, the 
girl grew on Dickie until she became almost 
an obsession to him. As his friends wor- 
ried about his physical condition and his 
health (he seemed to be shrinking away), 
he persisted in making the beautiful, 
delicate featured girl his chief topic of 
conversation. As in the past, he didn’t 
try to conceal it from his white friends. 
Instead, he told them about it. 

Their reaction, as in the past, was to 
laugh it off. Meanwhile, many things were 
happening in the Club Ebony. The charac- 
ter of the clientele had changed and Negro 
patrons swarmed all over the place. It was 
a policy of Levy and Martin, perhaps con- 
trary to what Wells desired, to give Negroes 
the run of the club, providing they had 
money to spend. Consequently, the mix- 
ture of black and white reached a height 
on Broadway that probably will never be 
attained again, not at least in the for- 
seeable future. 


ILLIE HOLIDAY came into Club 

Ebony as its top attraction in the 
Spring of 1948 and she became the biggest 
single “draw” on Broadway during her 
engagements there. Miss Holiday’s advent 
as the star of the Club Ebony show also 
marked the turning point in the efforts to 
make the club a lasting venture on the 
Great White Way. Differences between 
Levy and Martin worsened as Levy an- 
nounced he had signed Miss Holiday to a 
personal manager’s contract and that he 
was going to make her “the greatest star 
in the world.” 

Dickie Wells, bewildered by what was 
going on between his friends, tried to keep 
things on an even keel, but the seeds of 
dissension had already been sown as Mar- 
tin continued to believe that Levy should 
devote all his time to the active manage- 
ment and direction of the club. As presi- 
dent of the Universal Restaurant Corpora- 
tion, doing business as Club Ebony, Martin 
one night handed Levy an ultimatum on 
the subject, but it was too late. 

Originally, Martin had put: up $20,000 
in cash matched by $20,000 put up by 
Mabel Levy, John’s sister, who moved in to 
act in her stead in the business as general 
manager and buyer of talent. Wells, 
having no financial stake at all in the club, 
could only offer advice. Seeing there was 
no chance of healing the breach between 
Levy and Martin, Wells decided to remain 
at Club Ebony when Levy and his sister 
severed their connections with it, Levy 
taking Billie Holiday out on a tour. 

It was then that Martin took in the 
Broadway disk jockey and hot music 
personality, Fred Robbins, as an associate, 
and on his advice, changed the name of the 
club to “The Click.” It featured bebop 
music. 

Neither Wells nor Martin cared much 
personally for the “oolya koo” stuff the 
“modern” musicians were dishing out, but 
the short wave of prosperity the new ven- 
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ture enjoyed had them nodding their heads 
and cautiously trying to find the rhythm 
in the music like the 98-cents-a-head cus- 
tomers, mostly youngsters, who jammed the 
“bleachers.” The new brand of customer 
chased most of the glitter set away from 
the place and Wells, unhappily noting the 
change, found little or nothing to interest 
him among the squealing bobby-soxers and 
hepeats lolling at the bar or sitting six to 
a bottle of beer at the tables. 

It was during one of these nights at the 
“Click” that Wells briefly returned to the 
stature he once had reached where women 
were concerned. He had fallen in love with 
a beauteous brunette who had come to Club 
Ebony with her boy friend before the place 
changed names. She returned again at 
Wells’ behest after it had been renamed 
“The Click.” Dickie prevailed upon her to 
attend the hockey game at Madison Square 
Garden with him. It happened that on the 
same night, the girl’s “sugar daddy” who 
kept her in regal style, bought her costly 
mink coats and maintained her in an ex- 
pensive apartment with servants and an 
automobile at her disposal, attended the 
same hockey match. He, from his box, saw 
the girl with Dickie in an adjacent box and 
the girl became panicky. 

“To hell with him,” Dickie told her. 
“Don’t let it worry your pretty mind, baby. 
I'll do everything for you and more than 
he is.” He promptly went over on the 
East Side and rented a swanky three-room 
suite in an apartment building in exclusive 
Sutton Place for her. But there were few 
incidents like that left in life for Dickie 
Wells. 

The police, who had secretly been in- 
vestigating Dickie’s mysterious sources of 
income, had tapped the wires in Dickie’s 
uptown room ‘and one night intercepted a 
telephone call from the daughter of the 
U. S. consul with whom Wells was in love. 

Detectives then tapped the wires in the 
girl’s apartment and heard Dickie talking 
one day to her on the phone. They seem- 
ingly promptly forgot the horse racing 
handbook they were trying to link to 
Dickie. It wasn’t long after that that the 
police moved in and arrested the young 
woman on charges that she was a “$100- 
Call Girl.” They also arrested two or three 
other girls in the building to make it look 
good. “When they found out the actual 
identity of the girl and that she was the 
daughter of a United States diplomat and 
the wife of a wealthy Egyptian cotton 
planter, she became a hot potato on the 
hands of the police. Wells’ name came up 
in connection with her in the newspapers 
and some of the Broadway columnists made 
much of it. Dickie, meanwhile, had taken 
over the girl’s child and had put him up 
in a fancy private school in New Jersey and 
was footing the bills! 

The case lingered in court and in the 
newspapers for weeks as Dickie faded in 
physical well-being and “The Click” 
steadily deteriorated. It was finally de- 
cided by Martin and a couple of white 
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partners he had taken in with him from 
the 52nd Street sector, to “get them damned 
beboppers outta here.” Dickie came up 
with the idea of turning the joint into a 
“grind palace” like the clubs on 52nd 
Street, most of which were featuring white 
burlesque and strip-tease dancers. The 
idea sounded good to Martin and his asso- 
ciates and they booked in the fan dancer, 
Sally Rand, and her troupe of blonde, red 
and platinum-haired beauties. But even 
this had little or no effect on Dickie Wells. 
He seemed listless, unconcerned and talked 
for hours about his great affection for his 
“girl.” He would exhibit notes from her, 
tell incidents of his association with her. 
He worried himself much thinner every day 
she stayed in jail under the indictment that 
was returned against her for prostitution. 

During the spring and summer of 1949 
Dickie Wells steadly declined in health. 
His friends were alarmed at his condition. 
He paid steady visits to his doctor, but 
persisted in his life-long habits of staying 
out late, standing on the corner of 133rd 
Street and 7th Avenue and in other haunts, 
talking and arguing with his pals. His 
“girl” was in every other sentence he spoke 
in those days. Now he seemed eager to 
prove he was justified in expressing such 
devotion to the unfortunate young woman, 
caught in a situation in which she was 
later to be proven entirely innocent and of 
which she was to be completely exonerated. 
But that came after Dickie died in the St. 
Nicholas Avenue apartment of his friend, 
Al Martin, May 25 in the midst of a joke he 
was telling! 

Only three funerals in Harlem have sur- 
passed the one for Dickie Wells. They 
were the rites for Florence Mills, the im- 
mortal star of Blackbirds, A’Leila Walker. 
proprietress of Harlem’s famous “Dark 
Tower,” and the funeral of Bill (Bojan- 
gles) Robinson that came nearly a year 
later. As in life, Dickie died in a big way. 
Traffic on 7th Avenue was tied up tight as a 
knot during the days his body lay in state 
in the parlors of the Rodney Dade Funeral 
Home. The funeral parlor was a mass of 
flowers which, somehow, could not eclipse 
in sheer magnificence, the blanket of white 
orchids his mother had supplied to cover 
his casket. At least 40,000, including movie 
stars, millionaires, playboys and sportsmen 
viewed the remains. Police said over 
20,000 mourners and curiosity seekers 
sandwiched themselves in the roadway in 
front of the Salem M.E. Church. The 
funeral procession down 7th Avenue was 
seen by over 150,000. 

The night before the funeral, an uniden- 
tified white beauty in deep mourning attire, 
came to the parlors alone and waiting her 
chance, leaned over in the coffin and kissed 
lingeringly the cold lips of the dead 
playboy. 

“Goodbye, Dickie,” she said softly, and 
walked silently out, her frame shaking from 


sobs. 
THE END 
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been abused and butchered, that her body, 
cut into bloody pieces, was found floating 
in the city’s sewer system. 

We also remembered that recently a 
6-year-old Los Angeles girl had been raped 
and killed by a psycopathic murderer. Dur- 
ing the same week, we read how a 17-month 
baby was abused and put to death near 
Fresno, California. The sex fiend killer told 
police he had pushed the baby’s face into 
mud until it suffocated. Tooth marks were 
found on the baby’s body, and she was “all 
torn up inside.” 

Horrified by the realities of the situation, 
George and I found ourselves asking the 
same questions at the same time. What 
could we do to fight the sex crime menace? 
The answer seemed elusive, far beyond us. 
It was a hideous problem. 

When a precinct detective finally called 
on us that evening, we repeated Gloria’s 
description of the criminal, gave him the 
address of Henry Taylor’s parents so he 
could investigate further. He took notes, 
promised that all policemen and _ patrol 
cars would be alerted to watch for the man. 

But after the detective left, George and 
I felt that nothing much had been accon- 
plished. For all we knew, a hundred sex 
fiends, unknown and dangerous, might be 
at large at that very moment. Everything 
seemed hopeless. 

During the next few weeks I called the 
police several times and asked if they had 
found any trace of the man who ap- 
proached Gloria. The answer was always 
the same. “No trace of him yet, madam,” 
or “We'll let you know soon as we hear 
something.” I began to feel we were all 
trapped, that we were the certain victims 
of an unseen, but slowly approaching 
enemy. 

One day I saw an announcement in one 
of the Negro weeklies that a Professional 
Ladies’ Club in town was planning to hold 
a forum on sex crime in the Negro com- 
munity. I decided to attend the discussion. 
“Maybe I'll learn how we can fight this 
menace,” I told my husband. 

The forum, held at the club headquar- 
ters, was well attended. The first speaker 
was a Lieutenant Benton, a police officer 
from the local precinct. The ladies ap- 
plauded politely when he mounted the 
speakers platform. 

Lt. Benton began his talk by announcing 
that a recent survey in Baltimore revealed 
an interesting fact about the extent of sex 

crime among Negroes. The survey, he told 
us, was conducted by Dr. Manfred S. 
Guttmacher, chief medical officer of the 
Baltimore courts, who declared: “The 
native American white male predominates 
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among sex Offenders.” I was relieved to 
hear this, for Negroes are so often identi- 
fed in white minds with sexual excesses. 

Unfortunately, the rest of Lt. Benton’s 
talk was dull, long-winded and completely 
unsatisfying. He rattled off a seemingly 
endless list of statistics on the number of 
arrests and lengthy jail terms involving 
local sex criminals. Never once did he 
touch on the subject of what ordinary peo- 
ple like we women in the audience could 
do to fight sex crimes. 

Finally, during the question and answer 
period following the talk, a woman arose 
and made a point. “Lt. Benton,” she said, 
“I read in the papers that a Chicago man 
who raped a South Side housewife after 
threatening her with a knife was given five 
to ten years in jail. What I want to know 
is, what good does it do to put him in jail 
if he’ll only take up where he left off after 
he’s released? Is jail the only protection 
police can give us?” 

Lt. Benton had a very glib answer. 
“Women will have more protection,” he 
said, “when they start agitating for sex 
laws with stiffer penalties.” 

Another woman stood up. “Lt. Benton,” 
she began, “I know the police are doing all 
they can to protect us, but I know of one 
case where they failed. A little girl in our 
neighborhood went to the movies one after- 
noon. A man sitting next to her bought her 
some popcorn, then insisted she sit on his 
lap. She refused, began to scream and cry 
when the man forced his hands under her 
dress. The theatre owner called the police 
and had the man arrested. But do you 
know what? The man was released after a 
few hours. What kind of protection is 
that?” 

Lt. Benton rocked slowly back and forth 
on his heels. “There were no witnesses,” he 
said. “If you don’t have witnesses, innocent 
people might end up in jail. Besides, a lot 
of children invent stories about sex crimi- 
nals just to get attention. The only way to 
be sure they’re telling the truth is to have 
witnesses.” 

I began to lose my temper. The sugges- 
tion that my Gloria might have invented 
her story infuriated me. I stood up. “All 
this talk is getting us nowhere,” I pro- 
tested. “You talk about the number of 
arrests you make, but these sex fiends con- 
tinue to roam our streets. Why can’t the 
police protect our communities against sex 
criminals?” 

Lt. Benton was not upset by my out- 
burst. “The police department is always on 
the alert,” he said. “We stand on our excel- 
lent record of arrests.” 

Every woman in the audience seemed to 
share my disgust. There was no applause 
for the policeman when he stepped down 
from the platform. : 

The next speaker was Mrs. Thyra Bell 
Williams, a criminal court psychologist 
from New York who was on a lecture tour 
in our part of the country. 

Mrs. Williams started out by saying she 
did not believe the argument that stiffer 
penalties would discourage sex criminals. 


“As a psychologist, I must state flatly that 
long jail terms will not stop them from con- 
tinuing their attacks on women and young 
innocents.” 

The usual practice, she said, was to jail 
sex offenders for a few months or years, 
then release them on parole. “But what we 
need,” she continued, “is a law which 
makes it impossible for these criminals to 
be released from jail until a board of psy- 
chiatrists declares them harmless. Men 
they find incurable should be put in an 
insane asylum. This is the only way we 
can guard against sex fiends who might 
repeat their crimes. We owe it to our- 
selves to fight to make such a law a reality 
everywhere. The time to do it is now.” 

The most important thing to remember, 
Mrs. Williams told us, was that policemen, 
lawmakers and court judges were only 
human, that we had to prod them into 
doing a better job of protecting our com- 
munities. “Never let them stand on their so 
called records,” she warned us. “A sex 
criminal’s instincts do not die with his 
arrest or conviction.” 

She recalled the case of Julius Malicky, 
a convicted rapist, who was released from 
jail despite a psychiatrist’s warning that he 
would commit rape again. When he was 
arrested ten years later, his victims in- 
cluded at least six more young girls. 

Mrs. Williams then went on to tell us 
that we could fight sex crime more effi- 
ciently if we understood the nature of the 
sex criminal himself. “The thing we must 
always keep in mind,” she said, “is that the 
pervert who attacks children is not always 
a stranger. Many sex offenders are respect- 
able men holding responsible jobs. They 
have families, wives and children of their 
own. They may be a close relative, a 
neighbor’s son, or a baby sitter. We can’t 
always have witnesses to point them out to 
us, but once we suspect them of offenses, 
we should begin to keep our eyes open. 

“Take the case of the little girl at the 
movies,” she went on. “It might be true that 
the police had no legal ground on which 
to hold her abuser, but their job shouldn’t 
have stopped there. Working with parents 
in the neighborhood, they should have kept 
a close watch on the man. I know of one 
man, a janitor in an elementary school, who 
is under surveillance at this very moment. 
If the suspicions concerning his loitering in 
the boys’ toilet prove true, he will be prose- 
cuted before he can do any real damage. 
By keeping our eyes open we.can prevent 
many tragedies.” 

A very delicate and important task, Mrs. 
Williams told us, is enlightening children 
to the dangers of the sex criminal. “When 
you tell your child not to talk to strange 
men, be prepared to answer the inevitable 
question: Why? Don’t be squeamish. Ex- 
plain to them, as casually as you would 
explain how they breathe, that men who 
try to remove their clothes are not decent 
men like their fathers. If you are direct 
with your children, they will profit by your 
teachings.” 

Mrs. Williams told us that Negroes often 


have to shoulder a special burden in the 
fight against sex crime. She quoted from 
the noted psychiatrist Frederick Wertham 
who in his book The Show of Violence told 
about the case of a white sex fiend who 
had murdered boys and girls and then ate 
their remains after each murder. Many of 
nis victims were Negro but because police 
do not maintain the law as strenuously in 
Negro neighborhoods as in white, the dis- 
appearances of these Negro youngsters 
were not investigated too thoroughly. 

“Our job,” Mrs. Williams continued, “is 
a tough one. The fight against sex criminals 
must be waged on every conceivable front.” 

I had Mrs. Williams’ vivid warning in 
mind when the police called me a couple 
of weeks later to report they had arrested 
a man who answered to Gloria’s description 
of her would-be assailant. Anxious for 
positive, concrete action, I called several 
women in the neighborhood, including 
Henry Taylor’s mother, and together we 
visited the chambers of the judge who was 
to try the man. 

The judge’s remarks were not very en- 
couraging. “We don’t have too much to go 
on,” he said. “The man was apprehended 
taking a walk down by the creek with a 
little girl. He swears he was only being 
friendly. There’s no law against that, you 
know. None of us believed him, of course, 
but the prosecutor can’t prove too much.” 

Angered by this state of affairs, we left 
the judge and took matters into our own 
hands. We called on the retired bachelor’s 
landlady, explained our problem, begged 
her to recall any of his actions which might 
throw light on his true nature. She seemed 
sympathetic, but said she did not know her 
roomer well. Then she asked if we would 
like to see his room. We said we certainly 
would. Little did we realize that what we 
found in the depraved man’s closet would 
help clinch our case. 

An old suitcase stuffed with obscene sex 
pictures and children’s underclothing was 
the dramatic evidence we brought into 
court. Wilting under the barrage of ques- 
tions the prosecutor fired at him, the man 
broke in childish weeping and had to be led 
from the stand. A police psychiatrist told 
the court the next morning that the man 
had confessed to trying to force children 
into sexual relations. 

“In my opinion this man is fully capable 
of murdering children for his own perverse 
satisfaction,” the psychiatrist said. “A 
round ef applause should be given to the 
brave women who helped bring to light this 
dangerous psychopath.” 

Today the “retired bachelor” is in a state 
asylum where he can do no harm. My 
fight against sex crime is not over, how- 
ever. My husband, my neighbors, all of 
us are writing letters and calling on our 
legislators to demand a sex law with teeth. 
It is hard work, full of discouraging mo- 
ments, but whenever I feel close to throw- 
ing in the towel, I always remember Mrs. 
Williams’ warning that “if sex crime ever 
gets out of hand, you have only yourselves 
to blame.” 








(Continued from Page 13) 


had become a part of his life—fighting 
neighborhood hoodlums, fighting to sup- 
port a fatherless family, fighting to get an 
education, and now, fighting to make a 
career for himself in the ring. 

“That’s the reason I can’t let myself get 
any ideas about you,” he said finally. 
“Would your parents approve? Do you 
think your friends would accept me into 
their circle? I’m just a pug. Maybe I’ve 
got a little more education than some of the 
guys I fight, but I’m still in a racket that 
can get pretty dirty.” 

“Yet you’ve decided to make it your 
career,” I pointed out. 

“But I know what the score is, Gertrude. 
I know that I could very easily get messed 
up in the ring, but it’s quick money. And 
money is what I need for all the things I 
{ want—a car, clothes, security.” 

“Me?” 

He gave a bitter little laugh. “I want 
you more than anything else, but it’s the 
one thing I can’t have, even if I were 
champion.” 

“Jackie, darling,” I murmured, “there 
are times when talking is just a waste of 
precious time.” And I raised my eager lips 
to his... . 


THE SCRAPBOOK is crowded with 
memories., An invitation from my soror- 
ity summer formal dance—some stubs from 
concerts and theater tickets—the letter I 
wrote him from my parents’ place in the 
country. I hadn’t wanted to go on a sum- 
mer vacation that year, not after meeting 
and falling in love with Jackie. But my 
mother and father insisted and I was an- 
noyed when Jackie agreed with them until 
he reluctantly told me that he was going 
into training for an important fight. “It 
means a lot to you, doesn’t it?” I said. 

“Not seeing you for almost a month? 
You know it does, darling!” He took me 
in his arms and I marveled anew at the 
strange electric effect his strong, hard 
body had on me. 

“No, I mean this bout.” 

“Well, it'll mean I can get a semi-final 
match next time—if I win,” he told me. 

“Oh, you'll win, all right,” I said tartly. 
“T doubt if you'll even think of me while 
I’m stuck up there away from everything— 
away from you.” 

Jackie gripped my shoulders so hard I 
fairly winced with pain. “Get this straight,” 
he said grimly. “With me, boxing’s a busi- 
ness. Soon Ill be getting more money in 
one night than most men make in a year.” 
He drew me to him gently and his voice 
softened. “Sure, I'll miss you, honey. I 
love you, but I can’t let it get me down. 





You go on up and play with those society 
folks and I'll see you when you get back.” 

I was forced to agree with Jackie’s com- 
mon sense viewpoint, but I knew I would 
hate every minute I was away. One after- 
noon I was sulking in the hammock on’ the 
front lawn, when Mother strolled over with 
her shopping bag dangling from her arm. 
“I’m driving into town, Gertrude,” she said. 
“Want to come along?” 

“No thanks,” I replied dismally. 

“There might be some mail for you,” 
she said pointedly. “From that new young 
man, perhaps.” 

Bill, who happened to be trotting across 
the lawn headed for the beach, stopped and 
yelled, “Jackie’s got no time for dames 
now!” I was grateful when Mother silenced 
him with a withering look and said sympa- 
thetically, “If I judged him rightly that 
evening he was at the house, I’d say Jackie 
is doing quite a bit of thinking about you, 
darling. Serious thinking, too.” 

“Oh, Mother!” I sobbed forlornly. 

“You really care for him, don’t you?” 

For the first time since I was a girl I 
wanted to curl up in my mother’s lap and 
pour out all my troubles to her. But I 
was sure she’d be on Dad’s side, blind to 
the good qualities of anybody who hadn’t 
been careful enough to be born into the 
“right kind of family.” 

“He seemed to be a very nice young 
man,” Mother continued. “He has his de- 
gree—for what, I don’t know—but I gath- 
ered that he’s quite a success in his pro- 
fession. 

Degree—profession—success! I was 
right, I told myself bitterly. The emphasis 
always on the “right” thing, the “correct” 
thing. Not a word about Jackie’s kind- 
ness, his gentleness, consideration for 
others. I wondered what she and Dad 
would say if they knew that Jackie had 
earned his B.S. in physical education by 
playing football and waiting tables at a 
southern college and that the “profession” 
he had made such a success in was prize 
fighting. 

That night I sat down and wrote a long 
10-page letter to Jackie. I told him of my 
love for him, tried to put into words the 
almost hypnotic effect his virile male body 
had upon me. In my lonesomeness, I guess 
I wrote things that might have raised a 
postal inspector’s eyebrows, and later, when 
I recalled some of the things I’d said, I 
myself blushed. But without reading what 
I'd written, I sealed the envelope and ad- 
dressed it to Jackie at his training camp. 
It would arrive, I figured, the day of the 
fight and I hoped that somehow it would 
inspire him to make what was sure to be a 
spectacular triumph. . . . 

Jackie’s manager was a brown, wizened 
little man who knew boxing inside out. He 
had a bird-like quality about him and eyes 
as cold and shrewd as a hawk. His whole 
personality is portrayed in the snapshot of 
him pasted in the album. The inscription 
beneath the photo reads: “Ace Crawford, 
the world’s best manager, who almost had 
a champ.” ... 





ig WAS after the fight that I first met 

Ace. Jackie had won by a decision, but 
since I’d never seen a boxing bout, how he 
won meant little to me. All I knew was 
that he had won. Bill had gone back to 
to the city to see the fight, but all he could 
talk about was the ten dollars he’d won 
on his “sister’s boy friend.” It was like 
getting a racing tip from the horse himself, 
he jokingly told all his friends. 

Jackie had bought a new convertible the 
day after the fight and I insisted on seeing 
it as soon as I returned from the country, 
So I went down to Corky’s Gym, where 
Jackie worked out every day. I arrived a 
little early and had to wait for him to take 
a shower and dress. I took a seat along 
the side of the big barn-like structure and 
watched fascinated while a couple of men 
punched away at the bags and another 
skipped rope with an agility I would have 
envied when I was wearing short skirts. 

A gimlet-eyed little man approached me, 
shifted the long cigar between his thin lips 
and said, “I’m Ace Crawford, Jackie's 
manager. I suppose you’re Miss Banks.” 

“That’s right,” I smiled. “Jackie told me 
about you, how he regards you almost like 
a father. I guess you’re very proud of 
him.” 

“To tell you the truth, Miss, I used to 
be so proud I introduced him as the next 
world’s champion. But now, I’m just plain 
worried.” 

“About Jackie?” I asked in amazement. 

He gave his head a quick nod. “He got 
his socks whipped off in that last match,” 
he said soberly. 

“But—but I thought Jackie won the 
fight!” 

“He did. But it took every trick I ever 
knew to pull him through. Meanwhile, he 
took a hell of a beating.” He read the 
question in my eyes, and_continued,..“Be- 
cause he didn’t have his mind on business. 
He got a letter full of a lot of mushy love- 
talk and the minute he finished reading it 
up at camp I knew we were in for a whole 
bunch of trouble. It turned out even worse 
than I was afraid.” 

I was shocked. Ace knew the letter was 
from me. That’s why he was talking so 
frankly. But I couldn’t imagine what the 
letter had to do with Jackie’s near defeat. 

“Every fighter, no matter how good he 
is, can be licked by somebody or some- 
thing. With some boys it’s a glass jaw, 
others are a sucker for a left hook.” Ace 
was talking “man to man” with me and | 
appreciated his trust and confidence. He 
went on: “I’ve seen champions whip all 
comers, and yet get beat more than once 
by some second-rate bum who just hap- 
pened to have his number. Even Joe, great 
as he is, will meet his match some day— 
maybe it’ll be Jackie who can make the 
miracle.” 

I let him talk. “Jackie don’t smoke nor 
drink. All his life he’s lived a clean, ath- 
letic life. But I swear, after he read that 
letter he was like some punch-drunk stum- 
ble-bum. I'd hate to think what would 
have happened if you'd said all those 
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things to him in person!” 


“I’m sorry,” I stammered. “I had no 
idea—please believe me, I didn’t mean any 
harm!” 


shadow of a smile crossed his lean 
face. “I know you didn’t. That’s why I’m 
telling you all this. Why do you think they 
take fighters to training camps? Not just 
to work them out—they could do that in 
any gym. It’s to keep away from 
temptation—any kind that could sap their 
strength—liquor, late hours, women—” 

Abruptly, Ace changed the conversation, 
and I looked up to see Jackie, a small 
bandage over one eye, rushing toward us. 
I smiled as I went to him, but my mind 
was in a turmoil... 

When Jackie gets to the clippings of the 
one and only bout I saw him fight, he prob- 
ably chuckles to himself as he recalls how 
disastrous it turned out for me. He faced 
a tough opponent, one who every 
dirty trick in the book and managed to 
cut and bruise Jackie’s body so often that 
| refused to stay after the fifth round and 
went to the dressing room to wait for the 
finish. According to both Jackie and Bill, 
it was a good, but routine fight, no differ- 
ent than any of the others. But to me, it 
was the cruelest, most horrible sight I’d 
I managed to stumble from the 


"em 


used 


ever seen. 
stadium before I got sick... 
THOUGHT Id die!” I confessed to 
Jackie as I hugged him when he came 
to the dressing room. “The way he kept 
hitting you—” 

Jackie laughed. “Don’t make it sound so 
one-sided. After all, I managed to get in 
a few licks, too!” He fiddled with the dial 
of the car radio. It was the night of the 
Louis-Schmeling fight and Jackie insisted 
on listening. “Got to know what the oppo- 
sition is doing,” he laughingly explained. 

“T don’t know whether I can take it on 
so soon after seeing you being- I pulled 
his hand away from the tuning knob and 
he looked at me in surprise. “Do you love 
me, Jackie?” 

“Of course I do, And I'll lick 

Pie 


any guy who says it isn’t so! 


darling! 


“No, I’m serious,” I told him, forcing 
myself to talk in calm, even tones. “Let’s 
get married, Jackie—now, right away. 


Then you can quit the ring.” 

His lips sought to silence mine, but I 
averted my head. “Look, baby, what 
gives?” Jackie demanded. 

“I've been looking into this fight busi- 
ness lately,” I explained. “Asking Bill 
lots of questions, reading articles—do you 
realize how many boxers were killed last 
year? Not just banged up, Jackie, but 
killed!” ; 

“I can take care of myself. Don’t worry, 
Gertrude. That’s part of the game.” 

“Even if something that bad happens, 
I've seen so many punch-drunk ex-fighters 
around Corky’s me the 
creeps!” 

He tried to reason with me. “Why should 


gym it gives 


-I quit now just when things are breaking 


for me? Ace just signed me up to fight a 


ten-rounder with Brennan. Do you know 
what that means? One more—maybe two 
—KO’s and then a chance at the title! 
That’s it, Gertrude! My whole life, and 
you ask me to forget it when my goal is 
practically in my hands!” 

“Not even for me, Jackie?” 


He stared at me for a long moment, then 
asked, slowly, “You mean it’s that or 


nothing?” 

I never answered, for just then the an- 
nouncer blared out that the fight was about 
to begin. From the opening bell, I had a 
vague uneasiness and as that awful fight 
progressed, my fears increased. As the 
German continued to deliver those smash- 
ing blows, Jackie kept yelling words of 
encouragement to Joe, ignoring my tearful 
pleas to turn off the radio. Finally, with 
sobs choking my throat and anguish grip- 
ping my heart, I pushed open the door of 
the car and fled. 


I don’t know how long I walked the 
streets, but the South Side was quiet as 


a grave that night. There was no laughter, 
no shouting or singing—the Brown Bomber 
had been defeated. And all I could think 
of was: suppose it had been Jackie who 
had been beaten into unconsciousness? 
Somewhere in the book is a note I 
dashed off to Jackie the following day. In 
it, | tried to explain why I had decided it 
was best we stopped seeing each other. It 
ended, I remember: “I'll always love you 
and I hope you'll get everything in the 
world you need to make you happy. Good 
luck...” But even then, I guess I was 
scheming to win and to hold him... 


T WAS Mother who convinced me that 
me to take action. Of 
course, by this time, both she and Father 
knew that Jackie was a boxer. Father said 
although I could tell he disap- 
I guess he just didn’t realize how 
serious it was with me. Mother was sur- 
prisingly understanding. “They can talk 
about modern civilization and science all 
they want to,” she observed, “but that’s one 
thing they can’t control or predict—the 


it was up to 


nothing, 
prov ed. 


human heart.” 

When she learned of my unprevailing 
efforts to persuade Jackie to quit the ring, 
she told “Sometimes a man doesn’t 
know what’s good for him, Gertrude. It’s 
happened lots of times with your father. 
There’s only one thing for a woman to 
do when a man gets that stubborn—take 
things into her own hands! 

I confess I had misgivings after I laid 
Just because I loved Jackie, did 
I have the right to take away from him 
the thing he most desired? Yet, when I 
thought of what might happen to him, en- 
visioned him a punch-drunk has-been, with 
the vacant smile and shuffling gait of some 
of the ex-boxers around Corky’s, my cour- 


me, 


my plan. 


age returned. 

Patiently, I waited until two days before 
Jackie’s 10-round bout with Brennan. Then, 
I put in a long distance call to his training 
camp. It was Ace who answered the phone. 

I could tell by his voice that he was 
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If husbands only knew 
how much they are miss- 
ing they would not wait 
another moment to read 
“Sex Life in Marriage.”’ 
Many men (even those 
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a long time) don’t get 
half the delight because 
they don’t know the 
knack of sexual inter- 
course! 
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angry, but all he said was, “I'll let you talk 
to him, Miss Banks, on one condition. Don’t 
get him worked up. I’ve got him sharp as 
a razor and something like that mushy let- 
ter business would louse up everything.” 

“Anything you say, Mr. Crawford.” I 
begged. “I promise I won’t talk for more 
than half a minute and there won't be any 
of that ‘mushy’ business.” 

Ace reluctantly called Jackie to the 
phone and I could tell by his guarded tone 
that the crafty manager was right there 
where he could hear everything Jackie said. 

“Darling, I missed you so!” I said. “How 
is.it going?” 

“And I missed you, honey! Gee. I'd 
like to see you.” 

“I'm sorry for all the things I said in 
that silly letter. I didn’t mean them.” 

“T hoped you didn’t. Anyway. now that 
I know everything’s all right, [1l murder 
Brennan when [ get in that ring.” 

*Jackie—darling—you said you'd like to 
Did you really mean it?” 

“Of course I did. But it’s crazy to even 
talk about it.” 

“T could drive up there tomorrow night.” 


see me. 


I suggested. 

“That’s impossible!” he said flatly. 

“Yes, I guess it is. Especially if you 
don’t want to.” Deliberately. I was lead- 
ing him on. 

“You know I want to, darling! It’s just 
that—well, it can’t be done—or can it?” 

The telephone was wet from my sweating 
palm. Taking a deep breath. I said, “Listen 
carefully now—Ill ask questions and you 
just say yes or no. Okay?” 


“Check.” 

“What time should I get there? Eight— 
nine—ten—’ 

“Vea 

“Are you in the main cabin?” 

“No.” 


“If [ remember correctly. there are two 
maller cabins.” 

oe es,” 

“Is it the one near the road?” 

“The other one.” 

“Good! 


ean wish you luck in person.” 


I'll see you tomorrow. Then I 

But I had my fingers crossed when I said 
it. | was fairly sure what would happen. 
Everything worked according to plan. I 
drove up without a bit of trouble. parked 
the car about a quarter of a mile away and 
walked to the camp. In the pale moon- 
light. [ skirted around the small cabin and 
shortly afterward was tapping on the win- 
dow of Jackie’s cabin. 

Cautiously. he opened the door and I 
From his ardent embrace, I 
knew he was as happy to see me as I was 
to be in his arms once again and I was 
more certain than ever that I had to go 
through with it. “I know I’m helping you 
to break a rule.” I apologized. “You should 
be fast asleep this time of night.” 

“Just so Ace doesn’t catch us,” he whis- 
pered. “I’ve been working hard, Gertrude. 
and | know I can beat Brennan. You 
should have seen me work out this after- 
noon!” 


slipped in. 


We talked in whispers for a time, then 


I stood up. “Well, Ud better get back 
now. It’s getting late.” 
“Gertrude- Jackie’s voice was tight 


with suppressed emotion. 

“Yes. Jackie?” I turned to him. 
making sure the moonlight streaming 
through the window fell on my hair—my 


face 


face—my trembling body— 
He moved toward me. I waited. His 
hand on my shoulder was all that was 


needed to start it. Desire for him that I 
had dammed up since the day I first saw 
him now flowed through my veins like a 
river of fire. I ran my hands up under his 
robe and along the rippling muscles of his 
broad back. 

Ace had been right. I discovered. Jackie 
had been trained to such a fine point that 
his nerves taut as 
His kisses were fierce, bruising. And mine 
matched his in fervor. Not a word was 
spoken as we lost ourselves in a fury of 
passion that drowned eut all reason and 
sanity, leaving only bare lust for love 


were bow strings. 


as 


OURS LATER. I quietly arose and 

slipped from the cabin. glancing back 
from the door at Jackie’s face. now calm 
and relaxed, as he slept. All during the 
long drive back to the city. I kept telling 
myself that what I had done was right. 
But a doubt kept nagging me and I won- 
dered, 

That night. I went to a neighborhood 
movie and forced myself to stay until the 
lights finally were turned on. Slowly, I 
walked back home, afraid to learn from 
Bill. who had gone to the fight. what the 
outcome had been. He didn’t have to say 
a word. I could see it in his face. “Jackie 
—is he all right?” 

Bill “The guy’s a 
dope. Gert.” he said in a quavering voice. 
“He’s got too much heart. God. the beat- 
ing he took!” 

“But he lost?” It was more of a plea 
than a question. 


was close to tears. 


Teen Talk 


(Continued from Page 8) 
They also worry about your behavior, about 
what goes on in a parked car in lover's 
lane. You aren’t allowed to sit in a dark 
room unchaperoned with the current heart- 
throb—are you? 

That is the negative side of the family 
car question. You, too, have a point. Of 
course you want to use the car like the 
other kids you know, and certainly you are 
as capable of using sound judgment. of 
being as alert and careful in your driving 
as an older man or woman. 

In order to eliminate the eternal wran- 
gling about who shall and who shall not 
have family treasure—and when—it might 
be a good idea it you and your parents sat 
down together and work out a plan. If it 
is agreed that you are old enough to drive 
alone and physically able to handle a car 
without difficulty, then it is up to Dad to 
drill you on its driving and care. He 





say. But in my book, he’s the gamest gu 

who ever walked!” 

Later. when I saw Jackie, he said in ap 
amazed voice. “You still want to see me, 
even after what happened?” 

“Oh, darling!” I cried, running my fin. 
gers over the swollen knuckles of his hand 
and trying not to stare at the bandages op 
his face. “Do I want to see you? Why, jf 
you don’t agree to marry me this minute. 
Vu—r il” 

Tears were streaming from the eyes of 
both of us. Mine were tears of happiness, 
but I had the feeling that Jackie’s were 
bitter tears of helpless resignation. And | 
silently vowed to somehow make up for 
what he had lost. 

In the months that followed our mar. 
riage. I was certain that the arrival of our 
baby would somehow make up for what | 
had taken from Jackie. He and Ace had 
parted company on bitter terms after Ace 
had hinted that Jackie had broken training 
and thereby lost the fight. Of course, 
Jackie denied it to protect me. And if Ace 
suspected that I had not only upset Jackie's 
mind this time. but drained his strength, 
Jackie never even suspected it. He called 
it a “tough break—one of those things” 
and hung up his gloves. He got a coach- 
ing job at a small college and now heads 
the athletic department. 

\s for me. I am happy in love and con- 
tent. But in my secret heart I carry a bur- 
den that Jackie will never know about. 
\nd whether what I did was wrong or 
right. I am still trying to atone for what 
[ did. I had hoped to square things by 

bearing Jackie a son, and both of us eager- 
ly looked forward to the arrival of our 
child. 

But six months after that night at 
Jackie’s training camp, I lost my _ baby. 
That is why I can’t bear watching my hus- 
band raking over the dead ashes of the 
past. for now I know how it feels to build 
all your hopes and dreams on something— 
and then lose it. 

THE END 
should make sure that you meet all legal 
driving requirements and that you are 
properly licensed and insured, that you 
know what to do in case of car trouble or 
accident. Girls as well as boys should be 
able to change a tire, make minor adjust- 
ments. and be familiar enough with the 
major parts of an automobile to talk intel- 
ligently about them. If schools have classes 
in driving it should be a must. 

If there are more than two people in 
your family who drive and there is that 
possibility that everyone will want the car 
at the same time, then a weekly schedule 
could be arranged. one that is flexible 
enough to permit changes in case of spe- 
Each driver 
should be responsible for his own gas and 
oil, and duty-bound to report any mishap 
or injury done to the machine while in his 


cial events or emergencies. 


possession. 
The family car should be a blessing—not 
a battleground. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


that after you’ve gone and bought the 
I pretended to be peeved but 
With a swift 


house.” 
couldn’t keep up the act. 
move I was in his arms. 

A slow smile crept from the corners of 
his mouth to crinkle about his eyes, “I 
guess it doesn’t bother you then?” 

“Oh, Pete.” I buried my face against 
his shirt collar. “I don’t care where we 
live. Even a tent would seem like heaven 
as long as we’re together.” 

Pete’s mother was the real head of the 
family. Pete’s father was an engineer and 
his work took him all over the country, 
even down into Mexico and South America. 
So he was rarely home. 

“I used to travel around with Ben when 
we were first married.” Pete’s mother had 
told me as she sat in my cream and red 
kitchen. The sun, streaming through the 
crisp organdy curtains I’d_handstitched, 
played across the newness of my coffee 
cups. “When Pete was on the way, I had 
to settle somewhere—so—we bought this 
place.” She waved her arm out the win- 
dow at the large frame house that stood 
close to ours. 

“And a very nice house it is.” I smiled 
as I refilled her cup. 

“I love it. And to think we almost sold 
it once.” 

“Oh?” I looked at her, a surprised ques- 
tioning in my eyes. 

I was to learn that I didn’t have to open 
my mouth to urge Mother Larkin to talk. 
One had merely to sit and nod for she was 
fully capable of carrying on a conversation 
all by herself. I guess it was one of the 
reasons she was such club 
woman. She had a hand in running almost 
every club in our community. She was 
president of this, secretary of that, chair- 
man of something else. I simply gave up 
trying to keep track of her activities. 

Any small worry I had about an inter- 
fering mother-in-law was quickly dispelled 
during the first months of my marriage. 
Mother Larkin was home long 
enough to do more than run in for quick 
“hellos.” There were days when Pete and 
I didn’t see her at all... 


a successful 


seldom 


OW SHE WAS saying, “It happened 

when Pete was eight. Ben was sched- 
uled to go to Peru and I'd made up my 
mind to go with him. . .” 

“But ...?” I asked even though I knew 
the answer. 

“That’s right.” She nodded quickly and 
the thick cluster of salt and pepper curls 
at the top of her head, danced. “Dave was 
on the way, so I stayed.” 


Dave was Pete’s younger brother, though 
no one would have guessed the relation- 
ship to see them together. Where Pete 
was a deep ebony with masses of crisp, 
black curls, Dave was a light tan with 
straight coarse black hair that he kept 
plastered close to his scalp. While Pete 
was slow and deliberate in speech as well 
as action, Dave was quick . . . often flying 
off the handle for no apparent reason. The 
one thing they did have alike was their 
eyes. They both had their mother’s eyes— 
a soft, melting brown that could in an in- 
stant become steely cold, the pupils reced- 
ing to mere pinpoints, if their emotions 
were aroused. 

The first year of my marriage I saw less 
of Pete’s brother than I did his mother. 
Dave was always “off to college,” “off to 
the Cape,” “off to New York.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dave,” I chided him 
during one of his brief sojourns at home 
as he sat swinging his long legs in my 
sunny kitchen. “Why don’t you stay home 
long enough for us to get really acquaint- 
ed?” 

He looked me slowly up and down, then 
letting his lids veil his eyes, asked in a 
drawl, “Tell me, Genna, why did a good- 
looking babe like you have to take her- 
self out of circulation.” 

“Why you infant,” I laughed incredu- 
lously. 

In an instant he was on his feet, his six 
feet towering over me, “An infant? Look 
at this . . . look at this.” He stuck out a 
stiffened, brown arm and the muscle rip- 
pled back and forth in a knotty mass. “I 
may seem like an infant compared to Pete, 
but don’t forget, dollface, I’m two years 
older than you.” 

I slapped the piecrust dough I’d been 
kneading, onto a square of wax paper and 
started to roll it out. “Relax your muscles, 
Hercules. I’m just an old married woman. 
You don’t have to impress me.” 

With a grin he slid back into the chair. 
“You're right.” Then looking me up and 
down again, he added: “Come to think of 
it you’re not quite my type. Too thick 
through the middle.” He made a sweep- 
ing gesture around his own waistline. 

I could feel embarrassment creep up 
over my face. I glanced up at him quick- 
BP sci 

“Ho, ho, what have we here?” He leaned 
forward swiftly, a discerning look in his 
eyes. “Genna, you’re not ...? You and 
.?” And at my quick nod. 
Have you told 


Pete aren’t 
“Well what d’ya know. 
Mother?” 

“We haven't 


“No, no,” I said hastily. 
told anyone. We wanted it to be ‘our 
secret’ for a while. Don’t say anything, 


please, Dave. Pete wants to tell her him- 
self.” 
Pete wanted a son but when Coralee 


arrived, a pink cherub, she captured his 
heart on sight. After I came home from 
the hospital he’d hang around every morn- 
ing until her bath routine was over. 
“Heavens, Pete,” I'd pretend to scold 
him. “Get down and open the shop or 


people will be taking their radios some- 
where else to be fixed.” 

“Stop fretting, honey. Business is boom- 
ing.” And he’d lean over the pink-ribboned 
bassinet for a long lingering look. 

The winter of Coralee’s second year. 
Dave was expelled from college. Pete 
was worried because it had been the third 
college he’d been kicked out of. But I had 
little thought to spare Dave’s dilemma for 
I was becoming deeply concerned about 
Pete’s drinking. Every morning now he'd 
take a small nip from one of the bottles 
he kept on the top pantry shelf. There was 
nothing secretive about it, he’d pour it 
openly, right in front of me, then smile 
after he’d downed it . 

“That'll pep me up for the day.” 

“Your eggs are getting cold, Pete.” | 
said sharply, as he leaned over Coralee’s 
high chair to snuggle his face in her plump 
neck. Somehow the thought of whisky 
fumes blown into her soft baby skin gave 
me a feeling of disgust. 

Of course his drinking was nothing new. 
I'd known it when I married him and 
after. But he’d never before taken a drop 
in the morning, or through the day. Only 
at night, then no more than he could hold, 
for I’'d never seen him drunk. 

“You should get someone to help you in 
the shop, Pete.” I tried to keep my arm 
steady as I filled his cup, but the coffee 
splashed onto the blue linen cloth in spite 
of me. “You’re working too hard.” 

“Maybe you're right.” 

A few weeks later he hired an assistant, 
but the man only lasted a few days, to be 
followed by a second .. . then still, a third. 

“They call themselves radiomen.” Pete 
beat the air with his arms to emphasize his 
disgust. “In a month they’d ruin my busi- 
ness.” 

“Wasn't . . . wasn’t MacKenzie any 
good?” I asked weakly. MacKenzie was 
the third one he'd hired. 

“He was lousy. Lousy with a capital L. 
I paid him off tonight.” He had hired 
three others but it was the same story. 
After that he gave up and did all the work 
himself as he had before. Now he was 
drinking through the day. He'd come 
home for supper. the liquor strong on his 
breath, only to rush back to his shop and 
work until midnight and after. 

I had to talk to someone about him. But 
who? Mother Larkin was completely in- 
adequate when faced with any problems 
that concerned her sons. I knew that from 
the way she’d handled Dave’s final ex- 
pulsion. 

“Why don’t you just stay home for a 
while and forget college, Dave. Have a 
good rest until you find yourself,” she'd 
told him. 

And Dave was doing just that. Tearing 
around the countryside in the maroon road- 
ster she’d given him on his 21st birthday, 
with a different girl every week. I had no 

faith in anything Mother Larkin might 
advise. 

I couldn’t appeal to Pete’s father either. 
He was in Brazil, building bridges for the 








government on a four-year contract. I had 
relatives, but no one close. My father had 
remarried soon after my mother’s death 
when I was 15 and moved to his new wife’s 
home state of Texas. He hadn’t even both- 
ered to come to my wedding. I did receive 
a beautiful silver tea set, signed Dad, but 
not in his handwriting. 

There simply wasn’t anyone and things 
grew steadily worse. 

Just after Coralee’s third birthday, Dave 
started to make my home his general head- 
quarters. He sitting on the “do- 
nothing” stool and it looked as though he 
had no intention of ever getting off. There 
was enough money and Mother Larkin 
didn’t seem to care. 

He was in and out of my house through 
the day, and two or three nights a week 
he'd bring some girl or other and insist 
that I play three-handed pinochle. Pete 
was never home anymore. 

Once I| protested, more in a joking man- 
ner than anything else for I was glad to 
have company. Being alone night after 
night was becoming a dreary business . . . 

“Heavens. Dave. Why don’t you take 
your women dancing or to a show? Why 
They must be bored to 


was 


drag them here? 
death.” 

Instantly his eyes became steely, “If you 
don’t want me around, Genna. just say so.” 

“It isn’t that,” I said hastily. 

Why was he always so quick to take 
offense lately? Like the time the week be- 
fore when I'd heard him down in the base- 
ment putting out the rubbish, and I'd 
called down, “Leave that mess, Dave. 
Pete ll do it Sunday.” 

He'd gone slamming out of the basement 
Later I had to explain 
that it wasn’t because I didn’t want his 
It was just that I thought Pete ought 
to be responsible for at least that one thing. 

Now I grabbed his arms, looking up at 
him. “I do like having you and your girl 
Dave. But I don’t want you to 
feel that you have to keep me company 
just because Pete insists on working night 
after night.” 

His mouth tightened, and he started to 
massage either bare arm where I’d held 
him. looking at me so long with such a 
strangeness in his eyes that I said. laugh- 
ing nervously, “Of course I’m not too crazy 
about that Marion . . . what’s her name? 
That squeaky giggle of hers sets my teeth 
yn edge.” 

He reached swiftly into his pocket and 
pulled out a small black notebook. ‘‘So 
don’t like Marion?” He ruffled 
through the pages, then ripped one out and 
crumbled it into a ball. “Well goodbye 
\larion, my love.” And he tossed the wad 
into the metal waste basket. 


without a word. 


help. 


friends, 


you 


“Really, Dave,” I protested. “Just be- 
cause I Ss 6 Ba 

He put one finger under my chin and 
lifted my face, grinning at me... “She’s 


one lousy pinochle player.” 


TH AT SUMMER, as Coralee neared her 
fourth birthday, two things happened. 


At the time. one seemed to have no bear- 
ing on the other. but looking back. I now 
realize that the two combined furnished the 
seed from which was to spring the thorny 
bloom of tragedy. 

My hours of reading Dave the riot act on 
being an idler finally bore fruit. He came 
bursting into my kitchen one noon. Id put 
Coralee to bed for her nap a short while 
before and was taking a quick shower 
while she slept. 

“Genna. Genna.” His 
through the five rooms. I slipped quickly 
into a white terry robe, pulled the cord 
tight about me and snatched a blue towel 
as I opened the bathroom door with my 
fingers on my lips. 

“Shush. For heaven’s sake. Dave. Cora- 
lee just dropped off to sleep and you know 


voice boomed 


she’s cross as a bear if she doesn’t get 
her nap.” 

He was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen dressed in a blue. pin-striped suit, 
a dark blue necktie knotted neatly beneath 
the snowy collar of his white shirt. I'd 
never seen him in anything but sport 
shirts, woolly sweaters and unpressed cords. 
Now his maturity startled me. I walked 
toward him fluffing my hair with the towel 
to get off the drops that had crept under 
my shower cap. “Dave's really a man.” 
I thought. “I must stop treating him like 
a kid.” 

I stopped in front of him, “Now, what’s 
happened. I can tell by your voice that 
something has—so give.” 

I was close enough to see the sudden 
change in his eyes. the soft brown deep- 
ening. I knew those well, but 
seeing them in Dave's face. not Pete’s. 
astounded me. I stepped back quickly and 
made a big fuss about drying my hair. toss- 
ing it back and forth to cover my confu- 
sion. With a quick stride he was beside me 
snatching the towel from my hand. 

“Let me dry your hair for you, Genna.” 

“Really Dave.” I made a_ protesting 
grab .or it. 

“Please, I'd like to. I often do it for 
Mother.” Then his voice changed. becom- 
ing tinged a little with regret, “Not any- 
more though. She’s hardly ever home.” 

A few months before Mother Larkin had 
been elected president of one of the bigger 
els in town and now she was gone for 
days at a time traveling here and there all 
over the state giving talks at meetings and 
conventions. She'd hired a 
keeper to look after Dave. 

A feeling of relief swept through me and 
I could feel my body relax. Dave was just 
a kid for all his 25 years. A big lonesome 
kid. Id been mistaken about his eyes. 

I laughed gaily. “Don’t tell me you're 
tired of Mrs. Teasdale’s cooking already?” 

He started to rub my head briskly. ex- 
pertly, and it felt good. “No... it isn’t 
that.” 

Of course it wasn’t that. Hadn't I been 
telling him for months what he needed. I 
turned impulsively and grasped his arms. 
“Dave. why don’t you go to business school 
or engineering school, or get a job.” 


eyes so 


even house- 





He threw the towel about my shoulders, 
gathered it into a tight knot and drew me 
with him as he backed to lean against the 
kitchen sink. There was no confusion jp 
me now for his eyes were dancing and 
wide grin edged the corners of his lips. 

“That’s what I came over to tell you, 
dollface. I’ve gone and done it.” 

“Oh, Dave, really.” A small strand of 
hair fell across my face tickling my nose 
but my arms were pinned by the towel. 

“Yes—with Rhodes Company. an archi- 
tectural firm that designs houses.” His 
face held an eagerness I'd never seen there 
before. “I’ve always had a yen to do 
homes—homes are warm, personal. Not 
cold and majestic like the bridges Dad 
dees 5." 

The tickling sensation was becoming un- 
bearable but I hated to move. Hated to 
stop his eager flow of words. for I knew 
that this was a turning point in his life. 

“Of course it’s just a beginning. I'll be 
another draftsman in a room of thirty 
but—” 

I simply couldn’t stand the tickling any 
longer. “Please, Dave. My nose is itchy.” 
I tried to free my arms. 

He was instantly contrite. Dropping the 
towel he quickly brushed back the strand 
and rubbed across my nose. Then. before 
[ could step back, he cupped my face with 
his hands. 

“T did it for you. Genna.” 
softness in his eyes... . 

“Dave. that’s silly.” 

“T mean it. No one else cares a hoot 
what I do. They never have. Dad has his 
bridges, Mother her clubs and Pete never 
bothered with me .. .” 

I didn’t know what to say. Looking at 
him. I suddenly realized he was speaking 
the truth. I was relieved when Coralee 
shouted. “Mummie” at the top of her lungs. 

“I’m coming, dear.” 

Dave followed close behind as I went 
into her sunny blue and white room. “I 
mean what I’ve been saying. Genna. And 
do you know what I’m going to do for 
you?” 

I stooped and lifted Coralee from be- 
neath the covers and she put her arms 
tightly about my neck. “Mmmmm, you 
smell good, Mummie.” 

“Hello pigeon?” Dave smiled down at 
her over my shoulder. 

“I'm not a pigeon,” she said sternly. “I’m 
a little girl.” 

I faced him holding Coralee close. 
“What are you going to do for me, Dave?” 

“I'm going to design you a dream house.” 
His hands disparaged the smallness of my 
five rooms. “A place big enough to breathe 
in. A living room this large.” He made 

a sweeping gesture. 

“And cabinets in the kitchen?” I asked 
eagerly. Our house had been built before 
the advent of built-ins and had only a huge 
inconvenient pantry opening off the kitchen. 

“Anything and everything you want, 
Genna. You just tell me and I'll draw 
it in.” 

After that he’d come over three or four 
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nights a week, lugging a huge board to 
which he’d tacked a wide strip of heavy 
white paper. Room by room, corner by 
corner my dream house grew under his 


amazingly skillful fingers. 


HEN ONE NIGHT Pete came home... 

drunk. 

I was sitting in the chair the 
radio, knitting a yellow sweater for Cora- 
lee. Dave was on the divan his planning 
board resting on the bridge table. We were 
arguing about where the living room fire- 
place should go. I'd insisted that I wanted 
it on the sidewall that separated the dining 
room from the living room but he claimed 


beside 


that it was impossible. 

“You can’t put a chimney in there, 
Genna. The double thick wall would cut 
down the dimensions of the dining room.” 

“Whose house is this anyway?” I pre- 
tended indignation. I knew that Pete would 
never have money to build the 
house Dave was designing, but doing it for 
me seemed to matter so much to him. 

“All right.” 


shrug and started to erase lines on 


enough 


He gave an exasperated 
the 
paper. 

I was just about to say, 
right. that the fireplace should really go at 
the end of the living room when I heard 


maybe he was 


a fumbling noise at the front door. I 
glanced quickly at the clock. Only ten. 
Could it be Pete so early? I got up, 


crossed the room and opened the door, 
then gave a horrified gasp for Pete was 
leaning against the door jamb leering at 
me, a sullen look in his eyes. 

“Pete—Pete. But he didn’t 
move, just leaned there. 

Instantly Dave was on his feet. “Let me 
handle him, Genna. He’s drunk.” 

I moved aside, clutching the door for 
support as a weakness went sliding up and 
down the backs of my legs. Pete looked 
terrible. His hat was crushed down on the 
back of his head, his necktie knotted al- 
most under his ear and the front of his 
coat was all spotted. His lips were twisted 
into a drunken sneer. 

“Come on, Pete. You’re all right now. 
You’re home, old boy.” Dave took his arm 
and tried to pull him into the room, but 
suddenly Pete straightened, giving Dave a 
swift jab on the chin that sent him crash- 
ing back upon the floor. 

“Oh Pete . I moaned, 
him.” Dave was sitting there dazed, shak- 
ing his head from side to side with quick 
jerks. 

Then Pete moved toward me, a fanatical 
gleam I was frightened, so 
frightened I couldn’t move. I just stood 
there clutching the door. He grasped me 
roughly by the shoulder and stuck his face 


Come in.” 


“vou’ve hurt 


his eyes. 


close to mine. 

“You were spying on me.” 
was coarse and blurred. “I saw you look- 
ing in the back window.” His hands dug 
deeper and the fumes from his breath were 
almost overpowering. 

“Pete, Pete... 

e,” I gasped. 


His voice 


please. You’re hurting 


Dave staggered to his feet. “Take your 
hands off her.” Pete ignored him. “Take 
your hands off her, damn you.” Dave’s 


voice held a desperate tenseness and there 
was a crazed look in his eyes. 

Pete shook me roughly, then gave me a 
push that threw me against the wall. “Keep 
away from my shop, hear? None of your 
business what I do in my shop.” 

I clutched my fist against my mouth to 
stifle the sobs. What was he talking about? 
Dear God, what was he talking about? 

Then all weakness fled and I sprang like 
a tigress for he was heading toward Cora- 
lee’s room. Every night. no matter how 
late it might be when he got home, he’d 
always go in to tuck the covers about her 


and give her a kiss. But he couldn't do 
that tonight. Not in his condition. He 
might ... might even strike her... or... 


or something. I stood with arms stiffly out- 
stretched, barring the opening. But he 
weaved past me. without a look, to fall in 


a drunken stupor across the foot of the 
bed. 
Later. after I'd bathed Dave’s cut. swol- 


len lip. and he’d gone home reluctantly for 
he was afraid that Pete might awaken and 
I stood in the bedroom. the light 
looking down at my 


hurt me 

blazing 

husband. 
He was lying flat on his back, his clothes 


OV erhead 


rumpled. still wearing the hat crushed 
down about his ears. and loud, gasping 


snores were coming out of his mouth. I 
pressed my hands over my eyes to shut out 
the sight of him, but nothing could stop 
the wave of revulsion that swept through 
me. I started to sob, 
that came from inside. _Hastily 
throwing a quilt over him, I clicked off 
the light and climbed into the small bed 
beside Coralee. 

A few nights later Dave and I were sit- 
ting in the living room. As usual he was 
working on my house. I sat across the 
room in my favorite blue chair beside the 


dry. tearless sobs 


deep 


radio. I was starting a cable stitch sweat- 
Pete and I had the knitting book 


the directions 


er for 
open on my lap following 
line. 

the rain was lashing the window 


line for 

Outside, 
pane emphasizing the warmth and coziness 
Dave had been silent for a long 
while. Quite unusual, for generally 
kept up a line of chatter—mostly gossip 
about the men he worked with down at the 


indoors. 
he 


“Tech Factory.” his pet name for the 
Rhodes Company. I looked up suddenly 
with a smile, but it froze on my lips as I 


met his eyes. 

He was leaning back, his head against 
the divan, the light from the five-way lamp 
falling full on his face. 

For a long moment our 
then he said softly, “Domestic, 
Genna?” 

“Dave 
bling with the knitting needles. 
believe what I saw in his eyes. 

He arose quickly, gathered up his pen- 
cils and the board, and crossed the room 
to stand in front of me. “Yes it’s true, 


gaze held, 
aren’t we 


I gasped, my fingers fum- 
I couldn't 
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dollface. I love you.” There was no apol- 
ogy in his voice. “But don’t let it worry 
you. It’s my own private little hell.” He 
left. passing swiftly through the dining 
room and out the back door. 

\fter that he came over only when his 
mother was with him, or when Pete was 
He treated me with an elaborate 
I was 


home. 
casualness that was rather pitiful. 
always glad when he went back across the 
yard to his own house, but strangely sad. 
too. Why couldn’t he have fallen in love 
with one of the many girls he had listed in 
his little black notebook? Why did it have 
to be me? 


THE SAME ugly scene with Pete com- 

ing home threatening me was repeated 
over and over in the weeks that followed. 
I learned that his accusations that I was 
spying on him, watching him through his 
shop window, were drunken hallucinations. 
All the nights when he’d been supposedly 
working, he’d spent sitting in the back 
room of his shop alone, drinking himself 
into a stupor. 

In desperation I appealed to Mother Lar- 
kin. “ve done everything—everything. I 
just can’t stand it any longer.” My hands 
were clinched tightly on the top of my 
kitchen table as I struggled to keep down 
the sobs of futility I felt rising inside. 

She’d been tapping the table nervously 
while I talked, her eyes fastened on my 
Now, suddenly she reached across 
and covered my clenched hands. “Don’t do 
anything rash, Genna. Pete’s a good man. 
He'll snap out of this. Just have patience.” 

I flung her hand off and sprang up. “Pa- 
I screamed. “Just what do you 
suppose I’ve been having all these past 
months?” 


face. 


. 99 
tience. 


She arose quickly and put her arms 
about my tense shoulders, “I know it must 
be hard for you dear. But please wait a 
while longer. Just as soon as I get back 
from this convention in Springfield. [ll 
have a long talk with Pete.” 


\s if talking would do any good. Pete 
was beyond the talking stage. What he 


needed was treatment, to go away and stay 
at a sanitarium where he’d get medical 
That’s what I'd told her at the 
very beginning of our talk. She’d been as 
horrified at the idea, as Pete had been, 
when I'd suggested it to him. 

But the next afternoon Coralee and I 
were sitting on the front steps when I saw 
Pete come up the street. He was lurching 
drunkenly from side to side as he weaved 
forward. Our neighbor, Mrs. Forbes. big 
as life, was sitting on her porch watching 
Pete’s uncertain progress. 

I wanted to take Coralee’s hand. walk 
up the steps and into the house but my 
legs were rooted with humiliation. After 
what seemed like an eternity, Pete finally 
turned in at our walk. Then he stumbled, 
tripping on a small red cart Coralee had 
been playing with, letting out a vile curse 
as he fell flat on his face. I clutched Cora- 
lee’s hand tighter, unable to move. 

He dragged himself up, then kicked sav- 


attention. 


agely at the small toy. Suddenly his eyes 
focused on Coralee. who stood close against 
me. clutching my dress with frightened fin- 
gers. “Told you to put stuff away .. . 
didn’t I. Told you... .” He plunged 
toward her. 

She gave a frightened scream, trying to 
get behind me but. with unexpected swift- 
ness, he thrust me aside and grabbed her. 
shaking her roughly from side to side. 

With a cry of rage I sprang scratching 
at his face with my nails. “Let her alone, 
Pete. You let her alone.” 

He let out a scream of fury and pain. 
for my nails had torn his flesh. He gave 
Coralee a hard push that sent her toppling 
against the steps. and lunged out at me 
with his fist. catching me full on the mouth. 

Mrs. Forbes came hurriedly down her 
stairs and across the lawn, screaming. “You 
stop that. Mr. Larkin. You stop that.” 

Blood was flowing from my cut lips and 
I was shaking so badly I could hardly 
stand. Mrs. Forbes snatched Coralee’s hand 
and with the other grabbed my arm, pull- 
ing us both swiftly back across the lawn 
to her house, saying over and over. “You'll 
be all right dear. You'll be all right.” 

That night I left Pete. Dave drove Cora- 
lee and me to a downtown hotel and. a 
week later, moved us to a furnished apart- 
ment he found in a small town outside of 
Boston. 

Two weeks later I found a job. 
sheer luck, nothing else. 
town department store needed an assistant 
props girl. On the strength of my art train- 
ing at the university combined with a natu- 
ral flare for color and skillful figures and 
lines. I got the job and kept it. I entered 
Coralee in day school where I left her 
each morning, picking her up on my way 
home from work. 

At first I didn’t want a divorce. 
just glad to be away from Pete, away from 
the nights of sitting tense on the edge of 
my chair waiting for his fumbling steps at 
the door and the scenes that always fol- 
lowed. I was glad to be away from his 
sober periods. That had been even worse. 
for each time I'd think, “Maybe he’s quit. 
At last he’s come to his senses and realizes 
what his drinking is doing to Coralee and 
me.” But these periods were inevitably 
followed by long stretches of drunkenness. 

Later. when I faced the realization that 
Pete had no desire to change—he was still 
drinking heavily six months after I'd left 
him... I filed suit. 

Dave, torn between his sense of family 
loyalty and his love for me. consented to 
act as my witness. His testimony against 
his brother, concluded with the statements 
made by my old neighbor, Mrs. Forbes. 
won me my freedom and legal custody of 
Coralee, but completely alienated Dave 
from his outraged family. 

All through the months while I was still 
legally Pete’s wife, Dave was companion 
and friend, never once revealing what I 
knew was in his heart. But the evening of 
the day I was granted my freedom, it came 
pouring out stronger and more fervent 


It was 
\ large down- 


I was 





from having been damned up so long. 

He’d taken Coralee and me out for dip. 
ner and we'd come back to my apartment 
He was impatient for Coralee to be put ty 
bed. 

“Aren’t you tired, pigeon?” he kept ask. 
ing. as she sat on the rug coloring pictures 

“Nope. I'm going to do this one. then 
this one... She ruffled through the 
pages of the large coloring book. 

He looked at the clock, then at me, arch. 
ing his brows into a question mark. 

“Oh, it’s still early. Dave.” I smiled, 
“She can stay up a little longer.” Some. 
how. I was reluctant to be alone with him, 

But when Coralee started to rest her 
head on her arms, the crayon moving list. 
lessly back and forth across a_ partly. 
colored picture, I couldn’t put her bedtime 
off any longer. 

Dave was twisting the radio dial when | 
came back, after tucking her in. As | 
crossed the room to pick up the sweater I'd 
been knitting. he straightened. 

“Genna, Genna.” His voice was husky 
with emotion, his eyes hungry as they swept 
over me. With a quick stride he was beside 
me. pulled me into his arms. “Darling, 
darling.” His lips moved across my fore. 
head. down the smoothness of my cheeks, 
touching lightly each corner of my mouth. 
Then holding me a little away. “Genna, 
Genna. how I’ve dreamed of doing this . . . 
days and days. nights and nights.” He 
pulled me back to him, almost roughly and 
his mouth crushed mine. 

It seemed as though he must hear the 
“No! No!” that went shrieking through 
me as my lips lay quiet under his. He must 
realize that his lovemaking was embarrass- 
ing me for I felt as though a big dear 
brother had suddenly become a lover. | 
knew that it would never be different. He 
was so good—so dear. “Dave—Dave.” I 
murmured. 

But he heard only his name, “Genna, 
sweetheart. . . .” Lifting me in his arms 
he carried me to the divan and knelt in 
front of me, his head buried in the softness 
of my dress... .” Let’s get married right 
away. Genna .. . tomorrow.” 

I ran my fingers lightly through his hair. 
trying to summon up courage to tell him 
how I felt. but I couldn’t. “I’m not legally 
free. Dave. Not for six months.” That was 
all I could say. 


I SHOULD have told him straight out that 

night, or during one of the nights in the 
weeks that followed—ending it sharply. 
cleanly. I tried. Each time he held me in 
his arms. I steeled myself to tell him. Then 
he'd press his lips against the small hollow 
of my throat and murmur over and over 
that I was all he had, that there’d never 
been anyone who really cared what hap- 
pened to him until I came into his life and 
I'd remain silent. Thinking wildly. next 
time ... next time. But the next time 
never came and I finally told him the 
cruelest way possible—by letter. 

When I'd been divorced from Pete for 
three months, Dave was drafted into the 
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Army. Two nights after he had left for his 
initial training period at a camp in Vir- 
ginia. I sat down and put on paper the 
things I hadn’t been able to tell him to his 
face. I never heard from or saw him again. 

A few months later I was amazed to 
learn, from my old neighbor Mrs. Forbes, 
that Pete too, was in the Army. 

“Don’t know how he got in,” she re- 
marked with a smile. “Why his whole in- 
sides must be thoroughly pickled.” 

“Is he still . . . ?” I stopped, my eyes 
finishing the question. She nodded firmly, 
“Just as hard as ever, so far as I know.” 

“He must have enlisted during one of 
his sober periods,” I thought, “and grabbed 
because of his specialized knowledge in 
radio.” 

The man power shortage was felt acutely 
in the merchandising business and of ne- 
cessity women were advanced rapidly, mov- 
ing into positions almost overnight that 
would ordinarily have taken them years to 
obtain. After working three years at fash- 
ion display, I was transferred to the store’s 
large outlet in Seattle, as assistant to the 
head of the display department. 

From the very first I liked Seattle with 
its beautiful lakes and gorgeous flowers— 
that flourished year 
round. My apartment was always filled 
with bouquets of riotous color and heady 
fragrance. It was like stepping into a 
flower garden each time I opened the 


blooms outdoors, 


apartment door. 

Coralee was nine . . . then ten. A gan- 
gly, leggy ten that taxed the ingenuity of 
the Junior Miss buyer, everything put on 
her seemed just to hang. Then 
eleven—still gangly, wearing now a silver 
band across her front teeth. Suddenly she 
changed—the band was removed, her legs 
took on a lovely slimness, her body a soft, 
rounded look. Coralee was twelve and for 
the first time, since I'd divorced him, seven 
years before. I saw Pete again. 

I was in a window draping a Hattie 
Carnegie wool dress on a mannequin one 
I was working, 


she was 


morning in late August. 
pulling the skirt smoothly down. adjusting 
the smart, high-buttoned neckline—oblivi- 
ous to the curious shoppers watching me. 
Someone started tapping on the plate glass. 

At first I ignored the sound, as I slipped 
a gold bracelet on the dummy’s arm and 
pinned a matching jeweled clip at the tip 
of the smart wool toque—but it kept up 
insistently. I finally looked out, a frown of 
annoyance wrinkling my brow, and straight 
into the eyes of my ex-husband. 

For a moment I stood motionless, one 
hand pressed against the low V of my 
smart, black business Then he 
smiled, his lips framing my name, and my 
hand fluttered weakly up to my throat. Ex- 
cept for his Army uniform and the two 
wings of grey hair showing beneath the 
stiff band of his officer’s cap, he was the 
Pete I'd first known—straight and clear- 
eyed with a flush of good health showing 
through his bronzed skin. 

“Which bag have you decided to use, 
Mrs. Larkin?” The voice of Miss Bryant, 


dress. 


buyer in the bag department, broke in 
sharply. She was leaning through the small 
open panel at the back of the window, a 
leather bag in either hand. 

“The green one.” I said quickly, motion- 
ing Pete around to the main entrance. 

I wasn’t surprised that he’d found me. 
He’d known all along where I was working 

that I’d been transferred. Each month, 
his check for Coralee’s support, addressed 
to the store, arrived promptly on the first 
day of the month. In the past three years 
there had also come many lovely things for 
her, addressed from different parts of the 
world. First England, then Italy more 
recently, Japan . but never a line or a 
note with a return address so she could 
write and say, “Thank you.” 

I took him up to my small but smartly 
furnished office that stretched across one 
end of the huge stockroom, with its shelves 
of dummy arms, legs, wigs and thousands 
of other display items. He sat back in a 
blue leather wing chair, his hat on his 
knees and smiled at me across the width 
of my desk. 

“You have certainly come a long way, 
Genna.” 

“I’ve worked hard for it, Pete.” 

“You’ve changed though.” 

I looked down at the glass paperweight 
I was moving between my fingers. 

“No one gets any younger as the years 
roll by.” 

He leaned forward quickly, his arm rest- 
ing on the edge of the desk. “That isn’t 
what I mean. Genna. You're lovely. lovelier 
even than when we first met. I like the way 
you're ‘doing’ your hair. I always loved 
your hair.” 

My hands swept across the smoothness 
of my hair-do to rest lightly on the huge 
fan-shaped pug I wore low on my neck. 
“Thank you.” 

“It’s your manner I meant. You seem so 

so self-possessed. My dropping in on 
you like this. after all this time, doesn’t 
seem to ruffle you at all. If it does, you 
aren't showing it that’s poise. That’s 
what I meant, Genna.” 

I leaned forward, “You've changed too 
Pete.” 

He sat back. his face suddenly becoming 
solemn, his eyes veiled, “Army life can 
make or break a man, Genna. It. . . .” He 
stopped and looked down at his hat, rub- 
bing his hand back and forth over the 
shiny cloth surface as if trying to make up 
his mind to say more, but he didn’t. In- 
stead, he asked abruptly. 

“May I see Coralee, Genna.” 

“Of course, Pete. Of course.” 


H E SPENT three weeks in Seattle get- 

ting acquainted with Coralee. He took 
her swimming. boating. to the movies .. . 
a different place every day. He was amazed 
that Coralee looked so much like me. 


“T just can’t get over it, Genna. Her 
straight hair, coffee-cream skin, there’s 


really nothing of me in her at all.” 
“I’m even the same height, see... . 
Coralee pulled me up from the semi-circu- 


” 


lar leather seat to measure back to back. 

Pete laughed indulgently. “Oh you’ve 
still got to grow a few inches yet.” 

“We wear the same size clothes though.” 
Coralee plunked down beside me, “Size 12 
. . . only Mother’s are almost all black.” 
She gave a shiver of distaste. 

“A good thing too,” I smiled. “. . . or I 
wouldn't have a rag I could call my own.” 

During the long evenings he spent in my 
apartment, Coralee sitting cozily close on 
a hassock drawn up beside his chair, he 
talked—sketching in the years that had 
passed. 

“What about your drinking, Pete?” I 
asked bluntly on one such evening. 

He looked quickly down at Coralee then 
up at me. 

“Don’t feel badly, Daddy,” Coralee said 
matter-of-factly. “I know that Mother di- 
vorced you because you drank too much.” 

She said it simply, without boldness. 
When she’d first started asking questions 
about her father—why he didn’t live with 
us as her girl friends’ did—I’d told her 
briefly but frankly and her curiosity had 
been satisfied. I answered all her questions 
the same way. The ones on sex were a little 
more involved but she’d never have to learn 
about the subject as I had, by obscenities 
chalked on the sidewalks or penciled on 
the walls of the school toilets. 

For a moment, Pete was a trifle bewil- 
dered. He ran his fingers around the in- 
side of his collar, shook his head hard, then 
said laughing, “Woooo . the younger 
generation is too much for me.” Coralee 
went off into peals of laughter. 

I sat quiet, just watching him. Finally 
he met my gaze. 

“You may not believe it, Genna, but I 
haven’t touched anything alcoholic in over 
five years.” 

I smiled softly. “I believe you, Pete.” 
And I did. Though he’d only been in Seat- 
tle a few days and could very well be on 
one of his so-well-remembered sober 
stretches. there was a sincerity in his eyes, 
in his voice. I knew that he was speaking 
the truth. 

Once, the night before he left for his 
new base near Boston, for he’d re-enlisted 
while still in Japan and intended making 
the Army his life’s work, I asked about 
Dave. 

His eyes suddenly became steely and his 
mouth tightened, “I’d rather not talk about 
Dave if you don’t mind, Genna.” 

“I’m—I'm sorry, Pete,” I said quickly 
with an embarrassed laugh. But I thought 
it was strange that he could still harbor 
resentment against his brother after all this 
time. 

That winter he and Coralee wrote back 
and forth. He even phoned her now and 
then, and many surprises, large and small, 
arrived for her in the mail. 

“Do you think that you and Dad will 
ever get together again, Mother?” She 
asked wistfully one night as she sat twist- 
ing the ribbon band on the tiny jeweled 
watch Pete had sent her for Christmas. 

“I don’t think so, dear.” Then, putting 








the display book I’d been reading aside, I 
rose quickly and put my arms tight about 
her. “I’m sorry. Coralee, but you and the 
store just seem to fill up my whole life.” 

My 1950 vacation was scheduled for 
the last two weeks in July. Coralee and I 
spent hours down on the living room floor, 
the road maps spread out before us, plan- 
ning the auto trip we were going to take. 

“We'll get in the car and drive and 
drive.” I ran my finger down the glossy 
red, green and blue map. “All along the 
Oregon Coast into California.” 

“And Hollywood? We'll go to Helly- 
wood too, won’t we, Mother?” Coralee’s 
eyes were bright. her face flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“Of course.” I made a large black cross 
on the town. “No one goes to California 
without going there.” 

But the trip didn’t materialize. One eve- 
ning. early in July. Pete phoned. There 
was nothing unusual about his calling ex- 
cept this time he wanted to talk with me. 

Coralee passed me on the phone, a specu- 
lative look in her blue eyes. 

“Hello, Pete, how are you.” 

“Hello Genna.” His voice was so clear 
he might have been across the street. He 
plunged right in, “Genna, I’m being sent to 
England on the 20th. Is there a possibility 
that you could bring Coralee to Boston 
before I go?” 

“But Pete.” I 
were planning. 

He didn’t let me finish. “With the world 
situation as it is. I may not be back for two 
or three years. I want so much to see her 
again before I go. Genna.” 

“I don’t know, Pete.” I answered weakly. 
“PH. <= Filaek her.” 

“Do that and [ll call again tomorrow 
night. same time.” 

She wanted to go terribly. “I may not 
see him again ever, Mother.” She struck 
a pose... her head thrown back, eyes 
closed, hand pressed against her budding 
front. 

I gave her a gentle push. “Oh, don’t be 
so darn dramatic, Coralee.” 

She laughed, throwing her arms around 
me. “We'll fly. huh Mother? Wait until I 
tell Mona and Peggy I’m flying to Boston. 
They'll swoon with envy.” 

\ week before we were due to leave 
Seattle, my boss came down with the flu 
and I had to put my vacation off for a 
week. Pressured from both sides—by Pete 
who said that it was impossible to have his 
sailing date changed, and by tears of woe 
from Coralee at the thought that she might 
never see him—I finally consented to put 
her on the plane in the care of the hostess. 
Pete would meet her when the plane landed 
at the Logan Airport. I would follow next 
week. 

Three nights after I saw her off—laugh- 
ing and crying. so filled with excitement at 
taking the trip all on her own, she could 
hardly wait for the gate to swing open and 
let her board the plane—I received Pete’s 
tragic phone call. 

The plane I'd boarded in Chicago glided 


gasped. “We... we 


” 


down onto the brightly lighted runway at 
Logan Airport in one smooth easy swoop. 
Pete was waiting for me at the gate. 

I looked straight at him. unable to speak. 

“Genna, Genna.” he said brokenly. His 
face was haggard, his eyes rimmed with 
tiredness. 

“How ...? Hew ... ?” I sobbed. 

He took my arm gently, putting it firmly 
under his as he drew me away from the 
laughing, bustling crowd to a waiting taxi. 

“Massachusetts General Hospital.” he 
ordered the driver as he got in beside me. 

“Tell me Pete.” I sat stiffly erect striv- 
ing for composure. my hands clenched 
tightly in my lap. The taxi left the brilli- 
antly lighted air terminal and headed into 
the semi-darkness of the highway. He 
moved close and put his hand over mine, 
massaging my rigid fingers gently. 

“Dave ... Dave thought Coralee was 
you, Genna.” 

“No, no.” I wrenched my hands from 
under his and clutched at my throat. 

His shoulders sagged and he passed one 
hand over his face in a weary gesture. 
“That was all that kept me from killing 
him when I found her. It was horrible.” 
He buried his face in his hands. 


S THE CAB sped along the concourse, 

through the Sumner Tunnel, heading 
into Boston. he told me the rest. Every 
word wrung from deep inside him. 

Dave had been in the Army only four 
months when he’d gone to pieces. They’d 
transferred him to a mental hospital. He 
hadn’t improved so Mother Larkin had 
brought him home. engaging a male nurse, 
trained in mental cases, to take care of 
him. As the weeks passed. being at home 
seemed to help. for his condition grew 
steadily better. There were long periods 
when he was sane. Lately they’d even be- 
gun to hope that he might soon be entirely 
wel... WHER... . 

“But why did you let Coralee come? 
Knowing, knowing . . . that Dave was... .” 
My voice was rising as the hysteria 
mounted. 

Pete grasped my shoulders firmly. “My 
God, Genna, you don’t think for a moment 
I'd have left her in the house alone with 
him.” He pulled a long envelope swiftly 
from his inside pocket. “I’d engaged two 
rooms for us down on the Cape. We weren't 
certain about Dave. Even with his nurse, 
Thorne, in constant attendance. I didn’t 
want Coralee in the same house. I had to 
go down to the base to check orders. 
Mother suggested that Coralee might like 
to have her hair shampooed and set. . . .” 

I leaned my head against the cold leather 
and closed my eyes. All the while Pete 
was talking, the thought kept hammering 
through my head. . . . Dave had been in 
the Army only four months when he’d 
cracked up. So—so soon after he’d gotten 
my letter. I tried to hate him for the horri- 
ble thing he’d done to Coralee . . . but I 
couldn't. All I felt was pity . a dread- 
ful pity and a deep guilt. 

There’d been a mixup. Thorne thought 


Mrs. Larkin was at home. She’d gone out, 
thinking he was there. One of those terri. 
ble. terrible happenstances of fate. Coralee 
had come back and Dave had been alone 
in the house. 

The hospital reception room was brightly 
lighted. yet shrouded in a deep hush. Pete 
led me swiftly along the second floor corri. 


dor. Mother Larkin was just coming out | 


of Coralee’s room, closing the door softly 
behind her. For a moment I didn’t know 
her—seven years is a long time. 

“Genna. . . .”” She spoke brokenly, mov. 
ing toward me, her hands making slow, un. 
certain motions. 

“Mother Larkin.” I bent and kissed her 
cheek gently. I hadn’t meant to, but in 
some vague way I was holding her respon. 
sible for what had happened in her house. 
As I tasted salt on her wrinkled skin, the 
same pity I felt toward Dave stabbed 
through me. Pity for Pete. pity for Dave, 
now ... now pity for Mother Larkin. 

The doctor, a kind, white-haired man 
with quiet grey eyes, couldn’t help. I talked 
with him before I went in to see Coralee, 

“The act was complete, Mrs. Larkin.” 
Pete’s hand tightened on my arm. “But 
your daughter is mature, her body wasn’t 
injured.” 

“He'd piled quilts on top of her, Genna.” 
Pete had told me in the cab, “and he was 
saying over and over, ‘Now you'll have to 
marry me, Genna. Say you'll marry me, 
Genna... .”” 

I clutched the doctor’s arm, my eyes 
pleading. “What shall I say to her, Doctor? 
How shall I act?” 

He covered my fingers with one firm, 
white hand. “Not pity ... please, not 
pity. How you treat her now will affect her 
whole life... the full years of happy 
maturity ahead for her. .. .” 

“But how? How. ... ?” I begged. 

His face was solemn, “I don’t know, Mrs. 
Larkin. I wish I could tell you but I can’t.” 

I went in alone. Pete knew it was what 
I wanted. so he took his mother down the 
corridor toward the elevator. I stood fora 
moment and prayed—prayed harder than 
I'd ever prayed . . . for help, for guidance. 
Then I turned the knob softly. . . . 

She was sleeping—the doctor had told 
me that she’d been given a sedative. I 
closed the door and leaned against it, my 
eyes searching her face, outlined by a thin 
thread of light from the bedside lamp. Her 
hair was tossed on the pillow. her cheek 
resting on the back of one hand. I crossed 
quickly and bent over her, brushing her 
soft cheek gently. 

She stirred and her eyes flew open. “No, 
no.” she shrieked. Then she saw me. 
“Mother! Mother!” 

Wordlessly I bent and gathered her close, 
hiding my wet eyes in the misty softness of 
her hair. For long moments I just hugged 
her, not trusting myself to speak. Then I 
put her head back gently on the pillow, sat 
on the edge of the bed, and bent close, 
gripping her shoulders and searching her 
eyes. 

“Coralee, Coralee.” 
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She patted my cheek—a tender smile at 
the corners of her mouth, “It’s all right 
Mother—it’s all right. You’re here now.” 

[ stayed beside her all that night. 

The next afternoon the doctor insisted 
that I go home with Pete and get some rest. 
“Your daughter is much better today, Mrs. 
Larkin. I don’t want to have you on my 
hands too.” 

“I'll be back at supper time,” I promised 
Coralee. 

Dave had been taken to the Army hospi- 

tal for observation and a long stay. The 
door to his room was tightly closed and I 
shuddered as I passed it quickly, following 
Mother Larkin into the large, sun-flooded 
suest room at the end of the hall. 
i I took a cold shower and got between the 
fresh linen sheets, my lids closing sleepily 
even as I drew the blanket over me. I don’t 
know how long I slept but suddenly I was 
sitting upright—Coralee’s screams filling 
my ears. ... 

In an instant I was out of bed, shrieking 
as] raced for Dave’s room. I flung the door 
wide... . It was empty, the bed rumpled, 
quilts strewed across it in a jumbled 
heap... 

“Genna, Genna, what’s Pete 
came pounding up the carpeted staircase, 
taking the stairs two at a time. 

I stumbled over something on the floor 
and sank down upon Dave’s bed, my face 
buried in my hands. “I . I must have 
been dr dreaming. 


wrong.” 


He sat down beside me and put his arm 
across my shoulders. I could feel the 
roughness of his starched uniform sleeve 
through the my nightgown. 
“Genna, Genna,” he said over 
Holding me tenderly, almost like a baby. 

After a while I raised my head and my 
eyes fell on the object I'd tripped over. It 
was Dave’s old planning board with my 
finished dream house still tacked to it. 

“Dave, Dave,” I whispered brokenly, the 
terrible pity spreading through me again. 

Coralee will be released from the hospi 
tal tomorrow. I’ve wired the store that I 
won't be back for at least a month... 
maybe longer. Pete has an extended leave 
before he sails for England—the Army has 
a heart after all. 

Pete wants me to marry him again and 
Coralee’s on his side. The two talked it 
over before Pete asked me. 

“Coralee needs a father and a full-time 
I need my wife.” 


thinness of 
and over. 


mother, Genna, andI . 
The tragic thing that has happened to 
Coralee has brought Pete and me 
Because of the unspoken guilt we both 
share—that we are, in a way, responsible. 
I haven’t said, “Yes” not yet. First. 
the three of us are going down to the Cape. 
For a whole glorious month we are going 
to swim, ride horseback, fish and dig for 
Maybe, if we try hard enough, Pete 
will be able to bring “the-little- 
back into our daughter’s eyes. 


THE END 
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On the Records 
(Continued from Page 9) 


port to a Gillespie vocal that comes off sur- 
Even more pleasing than 
his vocal effort, however, is the trumpet 
solo he cleverly fingers on the side. Com- 
bining a fluent style with a subtle attack 
on his horn, Dizzy molds out of the tradi- 
tional song a masterpiece in tonal expres- 
sion—full, clear and euphonous. 

On the Alamo is perhaps the catchiest 
tune in the album. Rhythmically done, the 
oldie has the kind of solid beat that is 
missing in so much of the bop recorded up 
to now, plus a fiery Gillespie trumpet. 
Dizzy, soaring high and handsome on some 
deceptive chord patterns, sparks the disc 
from an adroit piano intro down to the 
coda of a tasteful pizzacato by a violin 
choir. 

As an expression of deep feeling, 
ditty in the Gillespie album deserves spe- 


prisingly well. 


one 


cial mention. It’s Alone Together, from 
the show Flying Colors, spotlighting a 


smooth instrumental exhibition by Dizzy 
that for soul and sensitiveness has rarely 
been equaled or excelled on recordings. 
Experts call it a “moving interpretation.” 

RECORD OF THE MONTH: Aladdin’s 
Battle of the Saxes, pitting the skills of 
lester Young against those of Illinois 
Jacquet on a long-playing record of eight 
reissues. “Prez” plays four tunes on one 
side of the pressing, including his groovy 
D. B. Blues and ecstatic Sunny Side of the 


Street. Dynamic Jacquet doubles with a 
quartet of ditties on the reverse side, among 
them two sizzlers, Flying Home and Blow 
Illinois Blow. LP will have 
strong appeal to jazzophiles who favor sax 
fare.... GOOD: Mercury’s Time Out For 
Tears/Only A Moment Ago, a pair of pen- 
sive tunes touchingly phrased in the pas- 
sionate stylings of the greatest living blues 
voice, Dinah Washington. Both sides, point- 
ing up the lush and intimate tones of Dinah 
at an easy pace with Jimmy Carroll’s band 
make definite hit material for 


collection 


in support, 
jukes. 
How He Proposed 
(Continued from Page 5) 

expect a lot of nice things from Nat. He 
was always doing something wonderful for 
Delightful surprises became common- 
place. But I must admit now that I was 
not prepared for what came that night two 
years or so ago in a booth in New York’s 
beautiful Singapore Restaurant where the 
two of us were enjoying his favorite dish— 
steak. Nat, in the middle of his meal, put 
down his fork, turned to me and took both 
of my hands in his. “When I’m free,” he 
asked me solemnly, “will you marry me?” 
I nodded but couldn’t speak. The proposal 
had come so unexpectedly that I lost my 
breath for a moment. Yet I was happy. 
For then it was that I could start dreaming 
of the only life more pleasant than our 
courtship, a harmonious married life with 
a comfortable home and children of our 
The dream has come true. 


me. 


own, 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


out into the reception room where Molly 
sat working at her desk. He nodded appre- 
ciatively as he took in her trim figure. “But 
a man needs more than efficiency and 
thoughtfulness, Vic,” he insisted. “Sure, 
Molly is a wonderful secretary, but a man 
needs love and affection—things he can 
get only from a wife.” 

“And how many men you know get that 
from their wives?” I demanded. “With all 
the divorce cases -you handle and those 
coming into my office, I don’t see how you 
can believe that the average woman even 
wants to her husband the kind of 
attention he rates.” 

Bert was thoughtful for a moment. rub- 
bing his chin and staring off into space. 
Then what’s the answer, Vic? A guy can’t 
beat around forever, play the field all his 
life.” 

“Want to bet?” I laughed. “No, seri- 
ously,” I added, “Show me a woman who 
is beautiful, yet not stuck-up; intelligent, 
but not a showoff; who is kind and con- 
siderate, one who'll be true to one man— 
show me a woman like that and I'd get 
married tomorrow!” 

“They don’t make them that way any- 
more. Where are you going to find a dream 
girl like that?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “You tell me. 
I asked you first!” 


give 


’ ET, one week later, I came face to face 
with the girl I eventually decided to 
make my wife. Of course, neither of us 
knew it at the time we met. A 16-year-old 
high school graduate wasn’t exactly my 
idea of a romantic partner. It began the 
day I received a printed invitation to the 
graduation exercises of Janice Holt, the 
daughter of my father’s one-time law part- 
ner. Dan Holt had left the firm to devote 
his life to being a country law practitioner 
small town near Columbus, Ohio. 
Mother and Dad were killed in an 
Dan had taken care of the 
necessary arrangements—enrolled me in a 
boarding school and set up the trust fund 
for my future education. I hadn’t seen 
him since he showed up on the campus to 
wish me luck the day I received my degree. 
“Then you owe it to him to go,” Mollie 
said, as I sat wondering what to do about 
invitation. ‘Really, Mr. Hall, you 
could stand a few days off.” 

“Your payday comes once a week. every 
week, Miss Winthrop, and I can’t afford a 
vacation,” I joked, relaxing somewhat the 
office formality we always maintained. 

Mollie smiled. “You'll have to invent a 
better excuse than that. I’ve just finished 
tax estimate for the first 


in a 
When 


auto crash, 


the 


your income 





quarter.” 

“Still making money?” I said. feeling a 
warm glow at this reminder of my con- 
tinued financial suppose | 
could spare the time for a run up there. 
I'll have to take her some kind of gift—” 

“Tl handle all the details.” Mollie of- 
fered. “You just go home and pack before 
you change your mind!” 

But once I’d made up my mind. there 
was no question about not going. I found 
myself eagerly looking forward to the visit 
with the man who had done so much for me 
and his daughter, whom I had never seen. 

So two weeks later I set out, leisurely 
driving northwards. 

But what had started out as a pleasant 
vacation, turned into an unexpectedly sad 
mission. I heard the tragic story from 
neighbors soon after I drove into town. 
Dan had collapsed in court in the midst 
of a long jury trial and died a short time 


success. “I 


later without regaining consciousness. As 
I listened to the details from the woman 
across the street with whom Janice had 
been staying, I couldn’t help thinking of 
the ironic twist of fate that had placed this 
slim, dark-eyed girl in the same _ position 
I had once been. “Poor girl.” sighed Mrs. 
Banks. “She hasn’t eaten enough to keep 
a bird alive since it happened. Just sits 
there staring out the window.” 

“I know exactly how she feels.” I told 
her. “It’s a terribly lonely feeling. and no 
one can help you.” 

Mrs. Banks clucked sympathetically. 
“Just the same. I’m glad you’re here, Mr. 
Hall. I’m afraid she’s going to need a lot 
of looking after.” 

The motherly little woman proved abso- 
lutely right. I learned that Dan Holt had 
let his big, generous heart pick his clients 
for him, and too many of them proved to 
be deserving but unable to pay the fees 
for the legal service he gave them. Yet. 
the jumbled state of Dan Holt’s business 
affairs was nothing compared to the con- 
fused mixture of raw nerves and jumbled 
emotions I found in his lovely daughter. 

My first glimpse of Janice was an unfor- 
getable one as she sat on the window seat 
in Mrs. Banks’ living room gazing out into 
the street with unseeing eyes. Her shoul- 
ders drooped slightly and her hands lay 
listlessly on her lap. She did not turn 
as Mrs. Banks led me to the room and 
quietly closed the door behind me. “Janice 

> I said softly. 

“[’m quite all right. thank you.” she said 
in a strange monotone, as if repeating a 
“Youre going to tell me 
crying 


speech by rote. 
not to cry, but don’t worry, I’m not 
is for babies and I’m grownup now, really 
Iam. Crying doesn’t help—” 

“Maybe you should cry. Janice.” I told 
her gently. “It helps sometimes. It helped 
me.” I laid a hand on her shoulder and 
saw she was trembling violently as if the 
pressure building up was too great to keep 
inside her. 

Slowly she turned her head and stared 
at me with agonized eyes. “You don’t think 
it would be wrong for me to—to—” Her 


voice quavered and suddenly broke. and | 
gathered her slight form in my arms and 
Jet her sob out all the hurt and pain she 
had tried to keep locked in her heart. 

I'd seen so many women on the witnes 
stand try to sway juries by turning thei 
emotion on and off at will, and still other 
trying vainly to convince me of their las. 
ing devotion. that I was sure I had become 
hardened. 
ine. her sorrow a sincere reflection of the 
loss she had suffered, and it was then | 
knew that somehow. I would do my utmos 
to fill the void in the life of this sweet 
young girl... 


NE WEEK later I was driving back to 
Cincinnati. Janice Holt sitting quietly 
beside me. It was a warm summer morn. 
ing and as my convertible sped down the 
highway. the wind played tag in her long, 


raven-hued curls. Now and then I gave 
her a sidelong glance and noticed with 


pleasure that some of the pain had gone 
out of her eyes and a faint smile played 
around the corners of her mouth. 

“You're going to a lot of trouble to repay 
a debt. Vic.” Janice suddenly broke the 
silence. 

I was glad she hadn’t said “Uncle” Vic, 
That was a role I didn’t want to assume in 
her life. I took one hand from the wheel 
and clasped her small hand lying on the 
seat beside me. “I still don’t know how 
this is going to work out,” I said. “But 
let’s get one thing straight—I’m not do- 
ing it only because of what your father 
did for me. I want to help you. . . .” 

“You're very kind, Vic.” Janice mur 
mured. “Where will I stay in Cincinnati, 
with you?” 

[ laughed. “I’m afraid that’s impossible. 
You see, it wouldn’t be proper for a young 
girl like you to live alone with a bachelor 
like me. I think maybe we'd better enroll 
you in some girl’s college.” 

Molly took Janice in hand on our arrival 
and suggested that the girl stay with her 
until time to start school. That weekend 
I decided to take Janice shopping but when 
I called for her at Molly’s apartment. | 
found a surprise waiting for me. I stood 
speechless when I saw the vision of loveli- 
ness who opened the door for me. 

“Well. don’t just stand there,” Janice 
commanded. “Come on in!” 

I had never before seen her dressed up. 
and I was unprepared for the smiling. ma- 
ture Janice who led me into the apartment. 
I'd only seen her in a skirt-and-sweater 
outfit which certainly didn’t show her off 
to the same advantage as the clinging. 
stylish dress she wore now. Her figure was 
much more mature and well-developed than 
I had guessed and wearing high heels and 
her hair gathered in a knot at the back she 
appeared even more sophisticated than 
Molly. who was watching my reaction with 
a smile of amusement. 

“We thought you’d be surprised,” Molly 
smiled, “Janice insisted on getting dressed 
for the occasion.” 





But Janice’s sobs were genu- | 
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Janice said. “Our first date!” 


wires,” 


I felt my ears burn as Molly’s eyebrows 


shot up questioningly. “Well.” I stam- 
mered. “I guess we'd better get started.” | 
Janice linked her arm with mine and | 
we started out. I'd plenty of 
shopping tours before with women I was 
buying gifts for, but this was totally differ- 


been on 


ent. The usual boredom was absent and I 
found myself eager to please Janice by of- 
fering to buy 
saw. But, showing surprising restraint and 


practically everything we 





good taste, she chose only those things she 
would need while away at school. I wished | 
that some of my former girl friends had | 
shown the same good common sense. 

But what pleased me most was the way 
all of the sales clerks mistook us for man 
and wife. A man always likes to be seen in 
the company of a beautiful woman and 
Janice filled the bill in every respect. And 
my chest swelled with pride when heads 
turned to watch us as we strolled down the 
street. I felt younger and more alive than 
I had in years. 

After we had finished and started back 
to my office, I heard someone call out. I 
turned to see Bert bearing down on us, a 
wolfish glint in his eye. Reluctantly, I in- 
troduced him to Janice. omitting the de- 
tails of whom she was. “How about joining 
me in a drink?” Bert invited, and I was 
about to accept when the realization hit 
me that it Janice 
under age! 

“Thanks just the same. Bert.” I declined. 
“but we'd only be contributing to the de- 


was impossible was 


linquency of a minor. Being a lawyer. too. 
you know the penalty.” I added. laughing 
at the look of disbelief that crossed his 
face. 

He finally left us. still unconvinced that 
Janice was only 16 years old. 

The next day he telephoned for an ex- 
planation, and after I told him the whole 
story, agreed that he had been completely 
fooled by Janice’s appearance. “What are 
you trying to do, Vic?” he asked. “She 
doesn’t look it, but she’s sure jail-bait. 
Unless—” 

“Unless what?” I demanded. irritated at 
his hint that in Janice 
something more than platonic. 

Bert chuckled. “Well, you’re so fed up 
with women, I just thought maybe you'd 
decided to raise your own. Why, in a few 
more years, she'll be ready to make some 
guy a fine wife. And I’ve got a hunch, my 
friend, just who that lucky fellow will 
be—” 

Bert rambled on, but I heard nothing 
more he said. My mind was too full of 
thoughts raised by his sly comments about 
my “designs” on Janice. I couldn’t deny 
that the few weeks I'd spent with her had 
been the gayest and happiest I could re- 
member. Just being with her was enough 
to send my spirits sky-high. But despite 
Bert’s suspicions, I really hadn’t thought of 
her in a romantic way. 


my interest was 


|] OW THAT my thoughts were turned 
in that direction, I thought I could de- 
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tect evidences of Janice’s interest in me. 
It was the night before she was to leave 
for school, after a glorious summer to- 
gether, that I allowed myself to think of 
Janice in romantic terms. I was home 
alone, leafing through the latest issue of 
Ebony magazine, when the doorbell rang. 
Janice stood in the hall when I opened the 
door, a rain cape flung about her shoulders. 
“What are you doing out in this weather?” 
I demanded, making my voice as stern as 
possible. 

Janice smiled impishly. “I’m not sugar. 
I won’t melt in the rain.” 

“Does Molly know you're here?” I in- 
sisted. “She shouldn’t have let you come.” 

Janice curled up on the sofa, kicking off 
her shoes and tucking her legs under her. 
“As a matter of fact.” she told me, “I did 
have to convince her I should come. She 
finally agreed that I should say goodbye to 
you now since you'll be in court when I 
leave tomorrow. I also want to thank you 
for all you’ve done.” 

I was torn between a desire to have her 
stay and the knowledge that I couldn’t 
afford to take the risk. Despite her youth 
and innocence. Janice was a tempting mor- 
sel and I couldn’t afford to put my will 
power to a test on a rainy, made-for-love 
night such as that. So I let her talk a while, 
determined to send her home shortly. 

The patter on the windows and Janice’s 
low. melodious voice were as soothing as a 
tonic and I must have dozed for I awakened 
with Janice’s soft palm caressing my cheek. 
\ blanket had been thrown over my knees. 
“Poor Vic.” she whispered, “I tried to tuck 
you in without disturbing you.” 

“I’ve got to get you home, young lady,” 
I said sternly. 

“Let me stay! Please, Vic.” She leaned 
over me, her long hair, still damp and fresh 
smelling from the rain, brushing my face. 
“Besides.” Janice continued, “we haven't 
even said goodbye yet.” 

“Goodbye. Now, where’s your coat?” 

She made a face. “Is that the way you 
say goodbye to—to the others?” 
up. “Others? 


? 


I straightened What 
others?” 

She smiled mysteriously. “Oh, I’ve heard 
about you and all your lady friends. Don’t 
you think I’m as pretty as they are?” 

“You're the loveliest. most—” I caught 
“What's this all about?” 

“I’m just saying goodbye, Vic,” she 
murmured, and her arms slid around my 
neck. Her soft, moist lips met mine and 
the fierceness of the kiss stunned me. When 
I finally tore myself from her clinging em- 
brace, Janice stood smiling up at me, a 
mischievous twinkle in her eye. “You see, 
['m more grown up than you thought!” 

It wasn’t until we were safely in my car, 
halfway to Molly’s place. that my pound- 
ng pulse returned to normal... . 

Many a lonely night after Janice’s de- 
parture I lay awake reliving that unforget- 
table kiss and finally falling asleep with 
her name on my lips. For by now I ad- 
mitted to myself that I was in love with 
Janice and that in four years I would ask 


my self. 


her to be my wife. 

From then on, my life was changed. 
There were no more affairs—I was saving 
myself for Janice. I threw myself into my 
work—for Janice. Everything I thought 
and did was for Janice. I even picked out 
the house I planned to buy for her, the car 
I would give her for a wedding present. 
Bert noticed the change in me and said 
one day, “Better take it easy, Vic. You're 
pushing yourself tco hard.” 

I laughed off his fears. “I never felt 
better in my life. You’d be surprised what 
love can do for a guy, Bert. You ought 
to try it sometime.” 

“Just the same,” he insisted, “you'd bet- 
ter slow down. You’ve got four long years 
to go, chum.” 

“What’re you driving at? Sure, I’m wait- 
ing four years. Janice will be 20 then, 
and—” 

“And you'll be almost 45, Vic,” he said 
gravely. 

“Are you trying to tell me that I'll be a 
doddering old man then?” I asked hotly. 
“Why a man’s at the peak of his mental 
powers at that age!” 

“And physically?” 

I turned away impatiently, but Bert’s 
question continued to plague my mind long 
after he left. Janice had shown me she 
already possessed a full share of healthy 
emotions and desires. What would she be 
like after she reached full maturity! But 
I forced all such doubts from my mind. It 
was too late to turn back now. So I con- 
tinued to build my life around dreams of 
what my future would be with Janice. 


IME DRAGGED that first year and I 

could hardly wait until summer vacation 
when I'd get a chance to see her again. 
Eventually the day came when Molly and 
I drove down to get her. Janice dashed 
over to the car and flung her arms around 
me the minute we drove up. As I held her 
tenderly for a brief moment, then stepped 
back to get a good look at her, I was more 
certain than ever that she was worth wait- 
ing for. 

We spent that summer—Janice, Molly 
and I—at a resort where every day and 
each night was perfect. The summer ended 
all too soon and it was time to return to 
the city. Once again I plunged into my 
work, reliving the past summer and looking 
forward to the next. 

But the next year Janice had an invita- 
tion to visit with a classmate who lived in 
Kansas and, as Molly said when I got 
Janice’s letter, there was nothing to do but 
let her go. The following summer, she de- 
cided to take some courses and remained 
on campus. I spent the next summer alone, 
too, because Janice begged to go on a tour 
of the west and although I had some mis- 
givings about a carload of youngsters trav- 
eling alone, I finally gave my consent. 

So except for brief visits to the school on 
holidays to see her, Janice was mainly a 
vision I kept bright in my memory. I didn’t 
miss her too much because my work kept 
me busy and I had the future to look for- 


ward to. Eventually the great day came— 
Janice graduated and I was free to take 
the final step in my plan. 

When all the excitement of the big mo. 
ment had passed and Janice was settling 
down to normal, I decided it was time to 
move. I telephoned Janice at Molly’s and 
invited her over for dinner. I had Bessie 
come in that evening to cook and serve and 
by the time I arrived home from the office. 
the flowers I had ordered were arranged 
between the two large candles lighting the 
table. 

I dressed painstakingly despite my eager. 
ness and when I was satisfied with my ap. 
pearance I went out to the kitchen to check 
with Bessie. “How is everything?” I asked, 
pouring myself a drink from the shaker of 
martinis she had mixed. 

“Everything’s fine, Mr. Hall.” she said, 
“Must be something special with all those 
flowers and candlelight. What are you 
celebrating?” 

“A wedding, Bessie.” I laughed. “A wed- 
ding!” 

Janice arrived soon afterward and swept 
into the living room, the skirt of her filmy 
gown swirling about her legs. “Happy?” 
I asked, watching her move gracefully 
around the room. 

“Oh, yes. Uncle Vic.” she cried. “I’m 
almost too happy!” 

“What’s this ‘Uncle’ 
manded sharply. 

She paused. “I’m sorry. I guess I got 
into the habit of calling you that when | 
told the kids at school how wonderful 
you've been to me.” 

“Oh.” I said, somewhat mollified. 

I studied her closely. She had certainly 
developed into a beautiful woman and my 
heart fairly ached to tell her of my love. 
But I decided to follow the plan I first had 
First cocktails, then dinner, and 


I de- 


business?” 


in mind. 
then— 

“T want you to know how grateful I am 
for everything you’ve done for me Un— 
Vic,” Janice was saying. 

“T don’t want your gratitude, Janice.” I 
said huskily. “I did those things because 

-well. because I—” 

But I didn’t finish. Janice jumped to her 
feet and whirled around the room. “I've 
got the most wonderful news!” she cried. 
“T can hardly wait to tell you.” 

“And I’ve got something to tell you,” I 
said. “But let’s wait until after dinner,” I 
suggested. 

“T'll try.” she said. “But itll be hard.” 

I chuckled. “If you think it’s hard to 
wait a few minutes, suppose you had to 
wait four years as I’ve had to do?” 

“Four years! I’d burst!” she laughed. 

I beckoned her to me and she sat beside 
me on the sofa. “Four years—” she said 
thoughtfully. “That’s a long time. Why 
four years ago I was a silly little kid 
making calf eyes at you!” 

Involuntarily I stiffened. Janice contin- 
ued, “Remember the night I wanted to stay 
here? I was jealous of all the women you'd 
known and I wanted to show you how 
grownup I was, so I kissed you.” 
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My arm tightened around her and she 
laid her head on my shoulder. I closed my 
eyes and buried my face in the jet black 
curls. 

“It’s funny. the crazy things you do when 
youre a kid.” she said. 

“Silly?” My heart contracted, but I kept 
my voice level. 

“Sure. Uncle Vic. I once thought I was 
in love with you, but after I met Buddy, I 
learned what love really is.” 

[ tried to speak, but my mouth was dry 
and I felt my collar gripping my neck like 
an iron band. 
feeble smile as Janice turned to face me, 
her eyes aglow with strange. wonderful 
light. “I wasn’t going to tell you about 
Buddy. but it slipped out. I want you to 
be the first to know. We're 
married as soon as he finds a job. 


Somehow. I managed a 


going to be 


I told 


Child Care 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Actually the decision as to whether or not 
the mother should work must be a family 
decision which carefully takes into consid- 
eration the effect her working will have not 
only on herself but on her husband and 
children. 

The big problem is what is to be done 
with the children during those hours when 
the mother is away from home. Once the 
child has started to school. the problem is 
fairly simple and yet even this has its com- 
plications. Some provision must be made 
for the child’s lunches if the school does 
not have a cafeteria and most schools let 
out at least two hours before most working 
mothers can reach home. 

With children under six the problem is 
even greater. Small children are bundles of 
and They feel 
than reason and their experiences during 


nerves emotions. rather 
these first years of their lives can have a 
vital effect upon their personalities even 
after they are adults. The youngster with 
the slightest feeling of insecurity will have 
that feeling intensified every time his moth- 
er leaves work. Many a 
working mother has come home to her 
child to find him crying and his teary 
response as to why is often. “I thought you 
wasn’t coming back.” It takes many chil- 
dren a long time to adjust to the idea that 
both Mommy and Daddy must work. Some 
are never able to make the adjustment and 
insuch a case it is advisable for the mother 


him to go to 


to give up her job even though it means 
some very close budgeting in order to make 
ends meet. 

If a mother feels that it will be to the 
best interest of all the family that she take 
a job, her biggest difficulty will be making 
arrangements for proper care for the young 
child. 

While it is tragic that the housing situa- 
tion has forced many young families to 
live with parents. the situation has often 
turned out for the best for working moth- 
ets who are thus able to leave Junior with 


him you’d help him find one. You will, 
won't you Uncle Vic?” 

Dumbly. I nodded. “Now it’s your turn,” 
Janice announced. “What did you have to 
tell me?” 

Unsteadily. I got to my feet and led her 
into the dining room. “It’s not important. 
Janice. Just one of those silly notions peo- 
ple sometimes get.” 

And four long years of waiting and hop- 

ing and dreaming were dismissed with a 
lighthearted laugh as we went in to din- 
ner. . 
I recovered sooner than I had expected 
and Janice’s husband is well on his way to 
becoming a partner in my law office. Per- 
haps some day I will get married and when 
I do I’m sure I won't have to look very far 
for the right woman. As I told Bert that 
day. long ago, “I still have Molly.” 

THE END 
his grandmother while they are on the job. 
The mother who is able to leave her child 
with a member of the family is lucky. 

One common practice among working 
mothers unable to get someone to stay with 
their children is that of taking the child 
to another home each morning and picking 

Some tiny 
a.m., carried 


it up again in the evening. 
babies are bundled up at 6 
blocks away to another house. and are then 
picked up at about 6 in the evening. Many 
a child has developed colds or pneumonia 
from such treatement. 

Today the solution seems to lie in the 
nursery and pre-schools which have shown 
a great the At 
these schools the children are under the 


increase in past decade. 
care of well-trained. sympathetic teachers 
who understand (usually even better than 
the mothers) the problems a child of a 
working mother must face. During the 
war the federal government backed the es- 
tablishment of hundreds of child-care cen- 
ters in order to free more women for de- 
fense work and after the emergency was 
over many cities continued the programs. 
In addition groups like churches. commu- 
nity centers and women’s clubs recognized 
the great need for these centers and estab- 
lished non-profit nurseries and pre-schools 
which could keep weekly costs low enough 
to make a woman’s working profitable and 
still the which 
comes from knowing that her children are 


give her peace of mind 
well cared for. 

Of course there are other problems the 
Children will 
get sick and during an illness there is no 
This means 


working mother must face. 


substitute for a mother’s care. 
that any working mother must be prepared 
to take time off when her child suffers from 
And then there is the 
the difficulty 
of arranging for family recreation and the 


any serious illness. 
piling up of the housework. 


wear-and-tear on the family nerves as every- 
one tries to meet a fairly rigid schedule. 

It seems that nature 
hood to be a full time job but life today 


intended mother- 


has changed this. Every woman should 
consider the problem carefully before dash- 
ing off to a job. 
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aged woman, led me outside to his car, a 
Caddy sedan, vintage °51! My arm tingled 
deliciously for minutes afterward from his 
light touch as he helped me into the gleam- 
ing machine. 

I saw a lot of Los Angeles that morning 
and I fairly gaped as we drove through 
neighborhoods which Allan said belonged 
to our people, blocks and blocks of impres- 
sive homes, some real mansions. 

“You mean,” I asked incredulously, “Our 
folks own houses like these?” 

“They do indeed,” Allan confirmed with 
an amused chuckle. “And Miss Lee—” he 
added in a suddenly serious tone. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“If those lovely eyes of yours get any 
wider, I might fall right into them and 
drown.” 

I was flustered and I suppose I showed 
it. for Allan burst into gay laughter and 
added to my, pleasurable confusion by say- 
ing, “Beneath that gorgeous tan Ill bet 
you're blushing, little one. No?” 

His look, his tone, his flattery set my 
heart racing, and he seemed delighted 
when I hid my face in my hands, like an 
embarrassed child. 

And that is how it began. 

Working for Allan was more fun than 
real work. The only flaw was the stiff way 
\Irs. Campbell. the bookkeeper, acted. But 
after I started helping her when Allan 
didn’t need me, she began to thaw, and 
soon we were friends. But sometimes when 
I was prattling happily about how wonder- 
ful this new life was, she’d gaze at me 
strangely, almost sadly. One afternoon 
when I'd returned from a trip to some 
desert property Allan was trying to sell, 
she told me why she sometimes looked at 
me as she did. 

“Toni,” she began, “You're falling for 
Allan, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t guess that’s a secret,” I replied 
gaily. “Is there any law against it?” 

“Of course not,” she sighed. “But watch 
your step, dear.” 

Her tone was so serious I stopped being 
flippant and stared at her. “Just what do 
you mean?” I asked. 

“Well.” Mrs. Campbell said quietly, “‘Al- 
Jan has had quite a number of private sec- 
retaries during the past four years he’s 
been in this business.” 

“I don’t believe I like your implication,” 
I said huffily. 

Mrs. Campbell shrugged. “I’ve seen a 
lot of attractive girls come and go, Toni.” 

“Perhaps none of them really appealed 
to Allan,” I sniffed. 

“On the contrary, all of them appealed to 


him—for a while.” Her brows rose mean- 


ingly. “You know what I mean?” 

I gave her a furious look and flounced 
away. Allan and I had done a little pet- 
ting. but nothing serious. His love-making 
was delightful—and dangerously disturb- 
ing. Once or twice I’d had to—well. make 
him keep his hands where they belonged, 
but he hadn’t pressed, hadn’t made like a 
caveman, or anything. 

I was just about sure that he was deeply 
in love with me, that he would propose 
soon. But my resistance to his overtures 
when they became dangerous was definitely 
not to insure that proposal, for my mother 
had taught me that a girl must remain 
chaste until she was married and that is 
what I meant to do, however difficult it 
might be at certain times. 

So I could not believe Mrs. Campbell 
and I wondered if she would realize how 
wrong she was about Allan if she knew the 
many wonderful things he had done for 
me, like getting me my lovely little apart- 
ment at such a low rental, like presenting 
me with gossamer-sheer nylons, a dozen 
pairs to the box, and exquisite perfumes 
and things like that. I didn’t think a man 
would do such things unless he was really 
serious. Nor would I have accepted his 
gifts if I hadn’t thought he was. 

I dismissed Mrs. Campbell’s no doubt 
well-meant warning and thought instead 
about the party on Sugar Hill to which 
Allan was taking me that night, and of the 
stunning gold and scarlet strapless evening 
gown I’d splurged on for this very special 
occasion, which would be my real intro- 
duction to upper-crust society. Was I ever 
thrilled! And I thought dreamily that 
when I became Allan’s wife, I’d be a part 
of the top social set. 

When he called for me that evening, Al- 
Jan looked simply divine in his tailored 
tails. He ruined my makeup twice before 
we finally got going, and how sweet he was. 
like a naughty little boy, when he let me 
wipe the tell-tale lipstick from his face! 
And when we joined the crush of fashion- 
ably draped guests in the big, gorgeously 
furnished residence of a prominent profes- 
sional man and his wife, how proud I was 
of my handsome escort! 

Allan, I quickly discovered, was popu- 
lar, particularly with my sex; but I also 
found that / was much sought—by his sex! 
The result was, that as the evening passed, 
Allan and I danced less and less together. 
But was I burned every time I glimpsed 
him gliding along with some other girl, a 
sultry-looking near-blonde in particular! 
He not only danced with her three times 
straight once, but kept parading her back 
and forth to the bar. 

On the stroke of midnight, our hosts un- 
veiled a lavish buffet supper and after stall- 
ing for a while, waiting for Allan to squire 
me, I allowed a man named Harvey with 
whom I had just danced, to escort me to 
the food-laden tables in the star-lit patio. 
I suppose I ate and chatted with this Har- 
vey fellow, but details of that horrid half- 
hour are blurred by remembrance of the 
rise of my jealousy to fever pitch, for 


Allan did not appear. When finally he di¢. 
his face had a ruddy overcast where lip. 
stick had been but partially wiped of 
Worse, as he came out to the patio through 
one door, that sexy-looking near-blond 
emerged through another. I wasn’t the 
only one who noticed it, either, for a ripple 
of whispered comment went around among 
those near me. 

I was both furious and humiliated, but | 
hid it by chattering even more vivaciously 
with the stranger named Harvey who sat 
with me. Even so I could not refrain from 
frequent glances toward Allan, but he 
evaded them. 


FTER the buffet, when dancing began 

again, Allan wandered up, a silly, 
sheepish grin on his face, liquor strong on 
his breath. But I wouldn’t speak to him, 
Until then I had no more real idea of what 
this Harvey man was like than if he wasn't 
even present. But now I did, for he was a 
handy tool to whet Allan’s jealousy, to pay 
him back in kind. 

Harvey proved to be an unimpressive, 
medium-sized, very well dressed dark 
brown man, apparently in the mid-thirties, 
He had a pleasant, quiet voice, flattened 
with a faint southern accent, and appar 
ently he rated among that well-heeled 
crowd, for someone was always stopping to 
greet him, invariably with much respect. 

But whoever, or whatever he was to them, 
he was to me only a means to show Allan 
that two could play at his game. So I went 
all out on Harvey, listened to his remarks 
raptly, smiled in a way to deepen my din- 
ples, and curtained my eyes demurely with 
my long, dark lashes whenever he made 
flattering talk. I could almost see him 
falling. 

Meanwhile I kept up with Allan by cov- 
ert glances, and several times I caught him 
glowering at me from a distance, and that 
was very pleasant balm to my wounded 
spirit. What wasn’t at all pleasant came at 
about two o’clock. By then, everyone was 
in some degree high. I sat with Harvey. 
sipping cokes, his drink. I had noted that 
Allan was dancing with that sultry gil 
again, and as I watched from under low- 
ered lashes, they left the floor in the middle 
of a dance and vanished again. 

That was my cup! I couldn’t take any 
more. I buried my face in my hands to hide 
my sudden tears. 

“What's wrong, Miss Lee?” Harvey in 
quired anxiously. “Are you ill?” 

I bobbed my head affirmatively and said 
mufledly, “I’ve got a terrible headache. | 
think I'd better go home. Would you be s0 
kind as to call a taxi?” 

“ll take you home myself, if I may,” 
Harvey said solicitously. 

I whispered, “Thank you so much,” and 
accepted his arm as he guided me through 
the noisy merry makers, and out to his cat. 
I noted it was a Cadillac, as new as Allan's, 
but the de luxe, Fleetwood model. That 
registered but otherwise meant nothing at 
the moment, for my imagination was back 
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back 


at the party, where in some dark, secluded 
nook Allan and that bleached hussy were 
very probably—misbehaving. 

I slumped unhappily beside Harvey as 
he drove silently towards the address I'd 
siven him. It was some distance. and half- 
ai there. the soft night winds flowing in 
through the windows cooled my fevered 
face, and my jealous anger. too. and [ sat 
up. determined now to really pay Allan 
back by hooking this Harvey. but good! 

“This air has helped my headache.” I 
murmured. “But no wonder—it’s such a 
divine night. isn’t it?” 

Harvey took a deep breath and said fer- 
vently. “More divine than you know. Miss 
Lee.” Hesitantly he added. “I'd be glad 
to drive you around a bit. Perhaps the 
ocean breeze would chase your headache 
completely.” 

“I'd love that.” I exclaimed. then cau- 
tiously added, “Except—I never—Well, 
you see. I don’t know you very well— 
Harvey.” 

I det him outtalk me. and I didn’t make 
it too difficult. and his pleasure was very. 
very apparent. He swung the car around 
and soon we were headed west on a wide, 
deserted boulevard. We purred_ silkenly 
through Hollywood. Beverly Hills. Santa 
Monica. then we were on the broad high- 
way which ran beside the ocean. 

There was a moon. a low-swung slice of 
gold. and the tangy salt air lent an exciting 
spice to the luminous darkness. Harvey 
began to talk. to tell me about himself, 
about how he had learned the building 
trade at Tuskegee. and how his dream of 
following it had come true here. 

He didn’t say he was well-to-do. He 
didn’t need to. not after he mentioned how 
many residences and apartments and busi- 
ness buildings he had erected. and how the 
war years had been topped by the peace- 
time expansion of his firm. 

The eastern skies were greying when he 
let me out at my apartment. He walked me 
to the door, and as I fitted my key into the 
lock, he said earnestly. “I'd like so very 
much to see you again. Miss Lee.” 

The hook was in. but I twitched it deeper 
by looking straight into his bedazzled eyes 
and saying with every appearance of sin- 
cerity. “Your feeling is mutual, Harvey. It 
is such a relief to meet a real gentleman.” 

He liked that so much he had to swallow 
several times before he could get out a 
reply. Then he said. a little huskily, “Well. 
believe me. Miss Lee, it is wonderful to 
meet a real lady!” 

Somehow. that didn’t sound at all corny. 
I smiled mistily into his shining eyes and 
whispered “Goodnight, Prince Charming.” 
Then quickly I went into my apartment and 
gently closed the door. knowing I had left 
my gentleman spinning like a top. 


HE INSISTENT shrilling of the door- 
bell dragged me from dream-ridden 
sleep. A bar of bright sunlight shining 
through my bedroom window told me that 
I had overslept badly, was late for work. 
Dazedly I arose, threw on a lacy peignoir, 
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stuck my feet into little silken mules—both 
presents from Allan—and stumbled to the 
front door as I pawed at my tangled hair. 

When I cracked the door, there stood 
Allan, an ugly look on his face. “What 
happened to you?” he growled. 

“T just overslept,” I yawned. 

“Why'd you run out on me last night?” 
he demanded, narrow-eyed. 

“If I remember correctly,” I said stiffly, 
“it was the other way around.” 

“T came right over here right after you 
left,” he snapped, “but you were not here.” 

I was almost enjoying this evidence that 
he was really jealous. So I drawled, 
“Wasn't f?"° 

“You know darned well you weren’t,” he 
charged roughly. “What’s more, I parked 
here for two solid hours—and you didn’t 
show. Where were you?” 

“You’ve got a nerve,” I flared. “How 
dare you question me after the way you 
and your bleached lady friend carried on!” 

“Ah, you think you’re pulling a fast 
one,” Allan accused sullenly. “But that 
Harvey guy you spent the night with—” 

“None of your dirty insinuations,” I 
cried angrily. “At least Harvey is a gentle- 
man, which is more than I can say for 
ve u!” 

“All that jive is just—stuff,” he growled. 
“And don’t kid yourself about Harvey, the 
bigshot bachelor. Every chick in town has 
tried to snag him. If you think you’re go- 
ing to get anywhere laying around with 
him—” 

I slammed the door in his face with all 
my strength, then ran weeping to the bath- 
room, and slammed its door, too. Allan 
kept his finger on the bell buzzer for sev- 
eral minutes, but when I didn’t answer it, 
he finally quit. 

I showered listlessly, made coffee. and 
with an aching heart, sat down and sipped 
the hot beverage, but didn’t taste it. I was 
thoroughly miserable. I hadn’t meant to 
fuss with Allan. If only he hadn’t been so 
overbearing! Now I had really lost him— 
and my job, 

But there I was wrong, for a little past 
noon a messenger boy arrived with a box 
of roses, and a note which read: 

Darling: ’'m as sorry as can be about the 
way 1 messed up last night—and this 
morning, too. Last night I let those rum- 
brandy cocktails get the best of me. This 
morning | was just plain jealous. So try to 
understand and forgive—please, sweet- 
heart. If you can, would you have dinner 
with me this evening? Please, please, 
PLEASE, say yes. Eternally yours, Allan. 

I hid my rush of gladness and scribbled 
one word on a piece of paper: “Yes!” | 
put it in an envelope and gave it to the 
waiting messenger. The instant he left I 
buried my face in the fragrant red roses 
and danced about exultantly. Allan loved 
me! Again it was a wonderful, wonderful 
world! 

He came at six. The instant I let him in 
he cried huskily, “Sweetheart!” and I 
melted into his embrace and began crying 

-for joy! I felt his arms tighten, felt his 


lips burning on mine . . . and nothing else 
mattered. 

The insistent pealing of my telephone 
broke into the blazing heaven wherein I 
floated. The sound seemed unreal. seemed 
to be drifting to me from some infinite dis- 
tance. and at first it didn’t mean a thing. 
But suddenly it did! It awakened me to 
reality—a reality in which my mouth was 
crushed fiercely against Allan’s, my arms 
locked around him and somehow . . . we 
were on the divan. . 

My senses still whirled madly, but now 
an alarm bell was clanging as stridently 
in my mind as the telephone was ringing 
in my ears. I writhed suddenly—just in 
time—and stumbled up and away from the 
divan, while Allan sat up. gaping dazedly. 

“Let that damned phone ring,” he 
panted. “Toni-—come back here!” 

But I didn’t. I grabbed the phone and 
quickly said “Hello?” 

“Good afternoon, Miss Lee.” Harvey’s 
pleasant baritone answered. “I trust you’re 
feeling better by now.” 

I talked to him, while Allan glared furi- 
ously. Harvey wanted a date. I turned him 
down on the plea of a prior engagement. 
which made Allan curse again. Harvey 
promised to call me the next day and I said 
that would be fine. 

As I feared, Allan made a grab for me 
the instant I hung up. I fled to the bath- 
room and locked the door. He hammered 
on it furiously. 

“You’re making a fool of me,” he yelled. 

“Tm not.” I wailed. 

“You can’t do this to me!” he thundered. 

“Tm sorry,” I sobbed. “I didn’t mean 
to—to let things go so-so far. Not until 
we are married, Allan. I—I just can’t!” 

After a scrap of tingling silence, Allan 
said harshly, “So that’s the deal, huh? I’m 
supposed to marry you to get—” 

“Allan!” I wailed. shocked. 
Allan!” 

The sharp slam of my front door was my 
answer. 

Heartbrokenly I realized Mrs. Campbell 
had been right, after all. Allan obviously 
had never meant to marry me. Only Har- 
vey’s telephone call had prevented him 
from achieving his objective without doing 
so. I wept forlornly, for hours. 


“Oh— 


WHEN Harvey phoned the next day, I 

agreed to a dinner date. I felt dull 
and apathetic and did not try to hide it. 
Harvey was solicitous and sympathetic, and 
there was in his eyes and voice that unmis- 
takable something which revealed how he 
felt about me. 

After a dinner I ought to have enjoyed 
but did not, at a fashionable supper club, 
Harvey suggested the theatre, but I wasn’t 
interested. But to his hesitant proposal of 
another drive to the ocean, I listlessly 
agreed. 

I don’t remember much of the drive. All 
I thought of was Allan. Even now I could 
not quite believe that all the time I'd 
known him he’d only been playing a game 
with me. 


However. when we reached the ocean, its 
cool, tangy breeze revived my drooping 
spirits a little. We parked near a lonely 
little cove in the gathering dusk and after 
a lengthy silence, Harvey asked gently, 
“Miss Lee. why are you so unhappy?” 

“Am I unhappy?” I parried wanly. 

“T think so.” he affirmed quietly. “If 
there’s any way I can help—” 

“You have helped.” I burst out impul- 
sively. “If your telephone call hadn't come 
just when it did yesterday—” My voice 
broke and I dabbed at my eyes with my 
hanky. 

“Was it—Allan?” Harvey asked, his 
voice hardening. 

“Yes.” I sobbed. 

Harvey laid his arm lightly across my 
quivering shoulders. “Did he—get fresh?” 

“Fresh isn’t quite the word,” I said bit 
terly. “And he was terribly angry about 
your bringing me home from the party the 
other night. That’s what started—every- 
thing ...” 

“Has he the right to—” Harvey asked 
quickly. “I mean—” 

“He has no rights whatsoever,” I assert- 
ed tearfully. “There is not and never has 
been—anything—between us.” 

“Good!” Harvey exclaimed. as if in deep 
relief. “Surely you aren’t going to keep 
working for him.” 

“He wants me to.” I lied. “What else 
can I do?” The way I felt, it wasn’t hard 
to sound helpless and forlorn. , 

I heard Harvey’s deep intake of breath, 
felt his arm tighten around my shoulders, 
and heard him say clearly, “I'll tell you 
what else you can do, Miss Lee: You can 
marry me.” 

“What?” I blurted. 

“Don’t be angry,” Harvey begged. mis- 
taking my stunned outcry of surprise for 
ire. “I know I’m not a handsome fellow 
like Allan, but—” 

“I’m not angry.” I said softly. “But I 
am deeply honored—Harvey.” 

“Then—you will?” he cried eagerly. 

Was he kidding? I very definitely would, 
but I didn’t let him know that right then. 
Nor for three days. I told him Id give 
him my answer then, and I did, and it 
seemed to make him very, very happy. 

It made me happy. too. but in an entirely 
different way. I’d not only show Allan he 
wasn't the only fish in the pond, but by 
marrying Harvey I'd really be Mrs. Some- 
body. That fact became very real after 
Harvey placed a fabulous emerald-cut dia- 
mond on my engagement finger the day 
after I'd said “Yes.” 

The local weeklies and even the national 
editions of the big eastern papers gave our 
engagement a big play. carried our pic- 
tures. and told of Harvey’s prominence in 
his profession and listed certain large hold- 
ings I hadn’t known he owned—big apart- 
ment units, business properties, and build- 
ing equipment alone worth a small for- 
tune. He was also, the newspaper stories 
revealed, a stockholder and director in a 

number of insurance and savings and loan 
companies owned by our people. How 
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could I helped being excited and thrilled 
to find my future husband was so rich? 

My one worry was Allan. He stormed 
up the day the papers announced my en- 
agement. and beat on the front door until 
[threatened to call police. And in the next 
few weeks I took to slipping in and out of 
the apartment by the rear entrance. for 
several times I’d spotted Allan’s car parked 
in the neighborhood and I knew he was 
laying in wait for me. 

It wasn’t only that I was physically afraid 
of him, of what he might do to me in 
anger; I was afraid of myself, afraid that 
| might fall under his spell again. That 
must not happen. My marriage to Harvey 
must not be jeopardized. But I could not 
help wondering why I felt somehow guilty 
about Allan, as though I had deliberately 
led him on, had certainly 
showed he meant me no good. 

But in the following golden weeks. 
able to put Allan out of my mind except 
as a vague, dark was the 
honoree at so many and 
showers and dinners that life took on de- 
lightfully dazzling hues. 

But the biggest thrill was the wonderful 
house Harvey bought on exclusive Manor 
Drive. complete with tiled patio and swim- 
ming pool! And unlimited 
charge accounts at the best stores for me. 
and gave me a free hand in selecting and 
buying the furnishings for our home. Was 


because he 
I was 


shadow, for I 


swank parties 


he opened 


I ever in heaven! 


THEN CAME that fatal night before I 

did become Harvey’s wife in a_ big 
church wedding which the papers called 
“the most brilliant social event of recent 
years.” I was alone in my tiny apartment. 
which fairly overflowed with boxes and tis- 
sue wrappings which had contained all the 
gorgeous clothes I’d bought—with Harvey’s 
I would not be him that 
was attending a stag thrown 
I'd planned to 


money. seeing 
night, 
for him by his male pals. 
spend the evening packing my new duds 
in the new wardrobe trunks and other ex- 
age which was now mine. After 
we were to fly to 


as he 


pensive lugga 
the wedding 
Mexico City for a 

I had my new portable radio on and it 
was giving out with some choice Ellington 
as I kneeled by one of my trunks. exulting 
over each piece of finery that I packed. 
Then Allan said in a sneering voice, “Be- 
hold the charming bride-to-be!” 

When I leaped up, there was Allan stand- 
ing in the doorw ay to the kitchenette. “How 
did you get in here?” I cried. 

He nodded over his shoulder. 
your rear door.” he drawled. 
kind enough to leave it unlocked.” 

I backed toward the front door as he 
stalked slowly toward me. “Get out!” I 
cried, terrified by his fierce look. “Get out 
of here at once!” I bumped into the door 
then, and grabbed back of me for the knob 
and twisted it frantically, but before I 
could get the door open, Allan suddenly 
lunged and grabbed me and jerked me 


ceremony. 
honeymoon. 


“Through 
“You were 


shook me so hard my teeth rattled, then 
flung me backwards with such force that 
had I not landed on the divan, I would 
surely have been injured. 

Allan stalked towards me as I tried to 
get up. his eyes glittering, his bared teeth 
gleaming whitely. I shrank back. 
to scream but unable to utter a sound. 

So the little small-town chick played me 
he jeered thickly. 
“Allan 


wanting 


huh?” 
I gasped. 


for a fatmouth, 

“Oh no, no!” 
don’t!” 

He stood over me 
then bent and seized me 
hands like iron as he muttered, “Nobody 
does that to me. baby! But nobody!” 

My senses reeled with shock and fear as 
he gripped me to him and crushed brutal 
kisses on my lips, and I felt no will to fight 
nightmare 


please 


for a few seconds, his 


eyes aflame. with 


neither then ... nor as the 
hours crept by 


Allan left at shiek 


After I lay for hours, 
sobbing quietly. feeling unable to move. 
My thoughts roved erratically. I knew I 


should call the police. that I should tell Har- 
vey what had happened. But I did neither. 
I wanted no scandal, not at this point. Be- 
sides. knowing that Mrs. Campbell 
had been right in implying that Allan used 
the job of private secretary merely as bait 
I realized that the fact I 
job for so many months 
to believe 


now 


for pretty girls. 
had held that 
would make it hard for anyone 
there had never been anything between us 
—until now 

So I decided miserably I'd better 
mark the whole. ugly happening off as one 
of those things interfere 
with my wedding. few hours 
away. 

And that is what I did. 
before and after the ceremony. 


just 


and not let it 
now but a 
I cried a lot 
but Harvey 
thought it was merely 
the way brides reacted. And I wept 
for quite a while as Harvey and I sped 
big airliner later. 

But everything levelled off after we 
reached Mexico City. which was heavenly! 
We stayed at one of the best hotels during 
our two-week honeymoon, then returned to 
Los Angeles laden with all kinds of lovely 
things my husband had bought me. 

In the following weeks I was too busy 
getting acquainted with my fine new home 
and my new husband to think of much else. 
except. of course, the round of receptions. 


and everyone else 


some 


south in the 


parties and dinners which were a part of 
my wonderful new life. while 
of that night of shame with 
but I no long- 
he would 


Once in a 
remembrance 
Allan returned to haunt me, 


er feared him. for I was sure 
never dare molest me again, now that I 
was ‘Harvey’s wife. What had happened 


between us was a sealed book. 


Only—it wasn’t! Three months after our 
wedding. Harvey had to fly east with Saul 
Dillon, the noted architect, on some busi- 


ness matter—something about a big build- 
ing project in Brazil for which Saul had 
just been awarded the contract. 

The Thursday morning they left, I spent 
lazily in bed, alone in the house because it 
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worked for us. Something awakened me 
from my light doze, and when I opened my 
eyes. there stood Allan beside my bed! 

“You ought to wear black lace nighties 
all the time,” he remarked approvingly. 

My heart was beating like mad. but I 
managed to seem cool. “I’m going to call 
the police,” I said quietly. “I won’t stand 
for this, Allan.” 

\n extension phone was on the night 
stand beside me. I sat up and lifted the 
receiver from its cradle with a calmness I 
did not feel, for I had expected that Allan 
would me. But he didn’t, just 
stood there within a foot of me, a mocking 
smile on his face. Only when I dialed the 
operator did he speak. 

“You're too smart to do that.” he drawled, 
“Because what’s the percentage in being 
the ex-wife of your gold-plated chump?” 

1 stared at him for an instant, then re- 
placed the receiver. “You're low, Allan,” 
I said bitterly. 

“Perhaps,” Allan agreed lightly. He sat 
m the bed beside me and when I shrank 
away. he laughed. “Save the act, baby,” 
he jeered. “We are not exactly strangers 

-are we?” 

My control suddenly slipped. “Get out 
of here!” I cried hoarsely. “I mean it, 
\llan! You’ve done enough as it is. You’ye 
almost wrecked my life. Get out! I hate 
you!” 

Allan uttered a low wolf whistle. “You’re 
gorgeous when you get salty,” he comment- 
ed approvingly, “My, my, my!” 


prevent 


WANTED fiercely to call the police, to 

scream, to do anything that would drive 
him away, that would wipe the mocking, 
assured look from his handsome, evil face. 
But I wasn’t going to, and the infuriating 
part was that Allan knew I wasn’t. Tears 
of helpless rage crept down my cheeks, 
and | buried my face in my pillow and 
began to sob. 

“I'm a dirty heel, huh, kid?” Allan said 
conversationally. “So what? Maybe you're 
a little heel yourself. You played around 
with me, accepted my gifts—then came on 
with that jive about nothing doing without 
marriage. You're not a dumb chick, Toni. 
Youll never convince me you didn’t know 
the score, that you didn’t play me for a 
simple square.” 

[ sat up and faced him furiously. “I 
hought you wanted to marry me.” I cried. 
You— 

“| don’t remember ever mentioning the 
bject.” Allan said calmly. 

“Well anyway,” I stormed, “You ought 
to be satisfied. You certainly. got even with 
ne for anything you imagined I'd done to 
you!” 

\llan’s lifted raffishly. “Look 
babe—if you’re talking about our delight- 
session the night before you got the 
legal papers on your new chump—” he 


brows 


zestured thumb down, you had it com- 


“L didn’t do anything to you,” I said 
lenly. 


sudden harshness. “I guess you’ve forgotten 
what happened the day after that party. 
You let things go much too far that time. 
Toni—too far to have a change of heart 
and leave me fluttering in the breeze. You 
don’t do things like that to a man.” 

“And a man doesn’t do things like this 
to a woman,” I flared. 

Allan leaned over me. “Who says?” he 
whispered, his fingers tightening on my 
bare shoulders. his lips brushing my avert- 
ed face. I knew there was no use strug- 
gling .. 

Afterward, I begged Allan to promise 
that he would never bother me again. 

“You tried to sucker the wrong boy,” he 
replied. “And for that, you’ve got to pay 
—plenty.” 

“You mean—with money?” I exclaimed, 
shocked. 

“That wasn’t what I meant,” Allan said, 
eyeing me speculatively, “But it’s an idea, 
at that. How much money, honey?” 

“Ive got five hundred dollars in my 
checking account.” [ told him. “Ill draw 
it out and give it to you—if you'll give me 
your solemn word to let me alone.” 

“It’s a deal, Toni,” Allan said. “Except 
that you write me a check and I'll do the 
drawing out.” 

“Harvey might see the cancelled check 
when our bank statements come.” I pro- 
tested. 

“That’s a chance you'll have to take,” 
Allan said with a shrug. So I made out 
the check to him, and for the next three 
weeks I lived in fear that Harvey might 
be home when our bank statements arrived. 
But he wasn’t. I destroyed the incriminat- 
ing check, and with it. I thought I had 
gotten rid of Allan, too. 

But a month later Allan telephoned me 
and asked me to come to his apartment 
that afternoon. I angrily refused. 

“Sorry you can’t make it.” Allan replied. 
“Oh. by the way. Toni—I had a photostat 
made of a certain interesting five-hundred 
dollar check before I cashed it. Wasn't 
that devilish of me?” 

There was no use reminding him of his 
promise never to bother me again. He had 
me trapped beyond escape and I knew it 
instantly. I went to his apartment that 
afternoon, and many others. At first I 
did so because I did not want to lose all 
the luxuries and social position that would 
result if Harvey divorced me. as he surely 
would if he ever found out about Allan. 

But when a year had passed I discovered 
that I was falling in love—with my hus- 
band! As of then the whole thing stopped 
being just a game I was playing for 
high stakes. and turned into heart-break- 
ing reality. If once it had been his money 
I valued above all else. that time was gone. 
It was Harvey’s continued love and respect 

that I came to treasure. that I wanted to 
keep more than anything in the world! 

Until then, my worst fear had been dis- 
covery. But as my love for Harvey grew. 
each time I was forced to be untrue to him 
was like a dagger thrust in my heart. And 





blackmailing me into continuing our illici 
relations, the more he threatened to sen 
a photostatic copy of that fatal five hun. 
dred dollar check to my husband—an( 
fatal it would be, for even a man as under. 
standing as Harvey would hardly be likely 
to believe my side of the sordid story— 
not at that late date. 


OW, after two years of a marriage that 
has come to mean everything to me, 

I've come to the point where I simply can. 

not betray my husband’s implicit love 

and trust any longer. And yet 
thought of losing them, and of course him, 
is worse than death... 

But now I have made my decision—the 
hardest a woman can be called upon to 
make; and I have done something which 
will make it impossible for me to weaken 
and change my mind. For yesterday I had 
my last date with Allan, but it was not like 
the others, for I told him that regardless 
of what he might do, we were through. 
He didn’t believe me at first, but when he 
did he flew into such a rage that for a 
while. I feared for my life. But for once 
I wasn’t afraid of him. I told him that if 
he even touched me, I'd have him arrest. 
ed, and he knew that this time, I really 
meant it. 

Before we parted, Allan got out the pho- 
tostat of that incriminating check, put it 
in an envelope and addressed it to my hus- 
band. I watched stonily. 

“This will make your fancy cake into 
dough.” he said vindictively. “Even that 
chump husband of yours will know the 
score when he gets this!” 

I nodded. “I know.” 

Allan stared at me curiously. “In a min- 
ute you're going to have me convinced that 
you're really in love with your old man.” 

“T didn’t come here to convince you of 
anything,” I said wearily. “Except that we 
are through—regardless.” 

Allan licked the envelope with the check 
in it. sealed it and as I left his luxurious 
apartment, he was putting a stamp on it. 

That was yesterday. Today my heart is 
dead. a lifeless lump of frozen lead. To- 
morrow will be the second anniversary of 
my marriage to Harvey—and also, the last. 
for by then he will have received that 
photostat. and I will be called upon to ex- 
plain it. And I will. in detail. After that 

well. in my medicine chest there is 4 
hottle of sleeping pills. A dozen of them 
will remove me forever from the torture. 
the heartbreak of a future without the man 
I love. the disgrace of being divorced as a 

bad woman... 

As I write these lines in my dainty little 
sitting room, the housekeeper has brought 
me the morning mail. There are several 
letters. but had not my eye been caught by 
the top one, I would not have bothered to 





the very 





even look through them. But that top 
letter, addressed to me, was in Allan's 
writing! 

I stared at it for a long time. Probably 


it was a plea that I change my mind. I 
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into the waste basket. and I almost did. 
Perhaps it was my feminine curiosity which 
made me open it. And thank God I did! 
For it contained the copy of that ruinous 
check and a note, which read: 
Toni—You win. All this time Ive been 
sure it was me you were really in love with 
and when you claimed it wasn’t like that, 
| thought it was just female jive. But now 
you must be levelling, if you are willing to 
let Harvey know about us, knowing that he 
So I'll just 
say the best man won. Your ex-heel, Allan. 
At first. I simply could not believe my 
eyes. But when I re-read those blessed 
words they still said the same thing! I 
It was an hour before my sobs be- 


will quit you when he does. 


wept. 
came controllable. And it came to me that 
[had received a God-given reprieve 
ond chance. Best of all—better even than 
what it meant to me—was that now Harvey 
would be spared the shock and pain of 
discovering his beloved wife had so shame- 
fully betrayed him. 

As soon as I have finished these words, 
I am going to get down on my knees and 
humbly thank the Giver of All Good for 
His compassionate gift to me. and ask for- 


a sec- 


giveness of my sins, and His help in aton- 
ing for them .. . and I shall ask, too, that 
there be mercy for Allan, whose dark heart 
finally listened when He spoke. 
THE END. 
Real-Life Dramas 
(Continued from Page 8) 
sight, he ran off to call for help. Firemen 
rushed to the scene, but got there too late. 
Jimmie, a white boy, had drowned while 
trying to save Robert. his Negro playmate. 
* & # 

HE BRIDE-TO-BE, Detroit socialite 

Isola Graham, was in “a state of nervous 
collapse.” Her plans to marry “Doctor” 
Jean Chenault were on the rocks because 
nagging suspicions regarding the groom 
had forced her to take a drastic step: she 
called the police, told them she was sure 
Chenault was guilty of fraud. 

Arrested at a hotel where he had gone to 
engage a sumptuous suite for a pre-wed- 
ding reception, Chenault denied everything. 
He insisted that Mrs. Graham, a wealthy 
widow. had called police because he told 
her he was backing out of the marriage. 
Unimpressed. detectives hauled the smooth- 
talking, nattily-dressed Chenault off to jail. 

Later Mrs. Graham charged that Che- 
nault “swept me off my feet” with fast talk, 
that the “money he spent around town was 
money I loaned him.” 

Digging deeper, police discovered that 
“Doctor” Chenault was an alias for Ber- 
nard Paul, that Paul was an ex-convict who 
had operated in various Eastern cities, and 
that he was on parole from a federal prison 
when arrested. 

Paul, still protesting his innocence, was 
promptly returned to the federal prison. 
There, fretting over his bad luck, he sits 
today—finishing out sixteen months of the 
original sentence imposed on him for im- 
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With Its Nervous, 
Highstrung Feelings? 


Are you troubled by distress of fee 
male functional monthly disturb- 
ances? Does it make you feel so 
nervous, cranky, restless, weak, a 
bit moody—at such times? Then po 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound to relieve such symp- 
toms! Women by the thousands 
have reported remarkable benefits. 
Pinkham’s Compound is what 
Doctors call a uterine sedative. It 
has a grand soothing effect on one 
of woman’s most important organs. 
Taken regularly—Pinkham’s Com- 
pound helps build up resistance 
againstsuch distress. It’s ALso agreat 
stomachic tonic! All drugstores. 
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Monthly Female Pains 


Pinkham’s Compound is very 
effective to relieve monthly 
cramps, headache, backache, 
—when due to female func- 
tional monthly disturbances. 
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Demonstration Kit 










with Actual Sample Stocking 


You’!l be amazed to see how easy itis 

to make a lot of money in your spare 
time introducing a new kind of hosiery 
—madeof DuPont Nylon—and backed by 
an amazing Guarantee —‘*‘Three pairs 
guaranteed 3 months against runs, snags, 
tears, and holes—or new nylons FREE!" We’!! send you this elab- 
orate Demonstration Kit with actual sample stocking Absolutely Free! 
Yours-Truly Nylons look more beautiful, feel more comfortable, wear 
lorger! Guaranteed as advertised in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Show Sample— Take Orders— Make Money 
You need no experience and no investment for samples or anything. 
Just rush your name, address, and hose size for Big Demonstration 
Kit with stocking, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE! WRITE TODAY. 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. P-162, Indianapolis7. Ind. 


HOLDERand SHAKER 
- These salt and pepper shakers add 
i spice to any table. They'll pep up 

any smoker, banquet, get-together. 
‘ Because of the amusing way 
in which these shakers pour, 
better hide them when 
Grandma’s around. They’re 
molded of plastic (white for 
salt, black for pepper), 4 
inches high. Only $1.49 for 
the pair, in a clever gift box, 
F postpaid. (If ordered c.0.D., 
4g 4 postage charges additional.) 
: They'll make a hit with you, 
or we guarantee to refund 
A ; your money promptly. 


JOSELY, DEPT. DR 
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GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION OR 
MONEY BACK 


Give your hair a chance to win 
you love and romance. Have 
the longest, silkiest hair you 
can have to thrill men’s 
hearts, for long hair attracts 
men. Scientific LONGAID 
WORKS by lubricating dry- 
ness of hair and scalp that 
may cause dangerous break- 
ing off of hair, splitting ends and hair 
coming out by brushfulls. Let YOUR hair 
luxuriously 


become normally LONGER, 
THICKER, glistening lovely. LONGAID 


also, with massage, brings STIMULATION 
to scalp with the RICH OILS of LONGAID. 
Mrs. K. C. writes, ‘‘I am just crazy about 
it. It sure has helped -my 

hair.’’ Miss T. B. writes, ‘‘I 

SEND don’t have words to tell how 
NO well I like Longaid.’’ Do as 
MONEY thousands do. Send $1.00 plus 


20c tax (total: $1.20) for 
large package of LONGAID 
Pomade postpaid. Or sent C.O.D. for $1.20 
plus 20c C.O.D. fee and 5c postage and 
handling (total: $1.45). Money back if not 
OVERJOYED. Keystone, Dept. TC2, Mem- 








Lena 
Horne’s 
Own 
Story 


(Continued from Page 27) 


1eir customers “wouldn't go for a Negro 
xénue,” they were saying the same thing 
that they thought their customers wanted 
a shout singer who knew how to “get hot.” 

I knew, too, that I wasn’t the only one 
who'd had this kind of experience. From 
ny very first days at the Cotton Club, I'd 
heard performers discuss this. You had to 
he a big name to get a manager to let you 
put a song across as you felt it. they'd say 
with angry despair. Otherwise you had to 
get hot”—or else. And most performers 
inevitably reached the point where they 
took it for granted. 

“These white folks won’t let you do noth- 
in’ but yak-yak.” [’'d heard time and again. 


“Why knock your head against a stone 
wall? You can’t get a job no other way. 
If you want to eat. you got to give *em 


what they want.” 

These phrases, plus the unbelievable ad- 
vice Barney Josephson had given me, ran 
through my head in a confused jumble. 
I didn’t know what I was really supposed 
to do. However. I had just enough grip 
left on my sanity to recognize that I was 
no condition to arrive at any sweeping 
In my lonely. 


conclusion about my job. 
mixed-up. frightened. heart-sick state. all 
I dared do was try to give all I could 
to my work and wait to see what would 
happen. 

rhe surprises rained down upon me 
thick and fast. As I recall it. I was first 
left open-mouthed by the other performers 
n the I'd never met Negroes like 
them before. Of course. every colored per- 
son I'd ever known had been very conscious 
of the ugliness, unfairness, inconvenience, 


cast. 


and cowardice that are part of our lives 
because we are not white. But in one way 
they had all said: “You ean’t 

It’s ignorance, that’s all. The 
only thing you can do is make a lot of 
money and shut yourself up in a nice home 
somewhere and forget these white folks.” 

The cast at Cafe Society didn’t take this 
attitude at all. I got my first inkling that 
they were different when one of them came 


or another 
change this. 


to me about my second week on the job 
and said, “Say, Lena. we’ve got a request 
here to do a benefit next Monday night. 
rhere’s a bunch of people want to raise 
some money to force the landlords in Har- 





lem to do something besides collect rent. 


Want to go up there and sing for “em?” 


[ stared at him in amazement. Since 
when did performers concern themselves 
th the name and purpose of a group for 


im they did a benefit?) And since when 
| performers have any choice in the mat- 


of playing them? Benefits, as [ knew 





ranged for and the performers played. 

“Well.” I began, since he seemed to be 
waiting for my answer, “if Mr. Josephson 
said we should go, I'll be there.” 

“Barney doesn’t say what benefits we 
have to play.” I was told. “Around here, 
you do what you want to on your own time. 
But this tenants’ group deserves some help. 
The rest of us will be there. How about 
it? Coming with us?” 

I nodded. not because I had any grasp 
of what it was all about, but simply be- 
cause I didn’t know what else to do. 

This was to be the first of many. many 
benefits I was to play with the Cafe Society 
cast. At Cafe Society, as with any other 
company. we did benefits that would be 
good publicity for the house. However, I 
was to learn that these performers gave 
most of their spare-time efforts to organiza- 
tions which were fighting to help them 
to help all our people. 

sl can still remember my astonishment on 
that initial Monday evening. The address 
we were given turned out to be a big. bar- 
ren. drafty hall in Harlem. When I arrived. 
the place was jammed to overflowing. — It 
theatres Td 
line 


reminded me the way the 
played had always had a block-long 
waiting to get in before the prices changed 
But this crowd didn’t look 
outside the 


at six o'clock. 
like the crowd 
Paramount Theatre. 

Mostly they were Negroes. 
all dressed up in their Sunday clothes. and 


which stood 


They were 


many of them carried their babies in their 
arms or led small toddlers by the hand. 
There were youngsters in their teens. mid- 
dle-aged couples. and old folks whose fold- 
ed, wrinkled lips testified that all their 
teeth were gone. Practically all of them 
looked tired. But none of them looked as 
though they had come to be entertained. 
Behind the lines of tiredness in their faces. 
they all looked angry and determined. 

It was a long program. and very little 
of it was entertainment. Oh. I sang the 
two numbers I'd prepared and the others 
in the Cafe Society company played their 
instruments. but everybody else on that 
platform made a speech. 

The quality and content of those speeches 
baffled me. 
sive and legal-sounding, and some of them 


Some of them were impres- 


were in simple. easy words that anyone 
could understand. But every single one of 
them—-whether the speaker was black or 
white—was a 
things I had been complaining about. It 


denunciation of the very 
seemed that all these people were holding 
a meeting to talk about the housing con- 
ditions we all hated and to organize to do 
something about them. 

And the audience roared its approval— 
poured its pennies and nickels and dimes 
into the hats that were passed around like 
a church collection. 

While one part of my mind listened, an- 
other part of it like this. 
I don’t believe it, but [ hope it’s true. I 
don’t know what it’s all about, but I 
like it.” 


was saving, “I 


awake, pondering. The spirit Cd witnessed 
was as strange as the words I'd heard. Id 
sung and danced for many, many audi- 
ences, heard them stamp their feet on the 
floor, clap their hands, yell “Yay! Yay!” 
But these full-throated, heart-felt cheers 
were utterly unlike that other enthusiasm, 

Ever since I'd returned to the theatre, I'd 

scolded myself: “This is the way things 
are. Why can’t I adjust to them? Why 
can't I pass off this discrimination as igno- 
rance? Other people do it!) Why can’t | 
be satisfied that Charlie Barnet hired me 
and is giving me a decent break? Why 
can't I hold onto myself and save my money 
until I have enough so I won’t have to put 
up with this any more?” 

And when things had become too much 

for me. I had answered my own questions 
with my own arguments: “Why should I be 
satisfied? I haven’t done anything to white 
All I'm asking is the right to earn 
a living. Don’t I have a right to that? Isn't 
this my country? I was born kere. My 
parents and all my grandparents and their 
parents before them were born here. Why 
shouldn't I be allowed to enjoy my country 
as other people can?” 

Now. for the first time, I was beginning 
to get some kind of answer. And I thought 
with a sense of shock: “What’s the matter 
with me? Where have I been all my life? 
All this must have been going on a long 
time! Lots of people must have been say- 
ing this—saying it together!” They were 
saying that we wouldn't be allowed to en- 
joy what was rightfully ours—unless we 
demanded it. And we couldn’t make our 
demands alone. What was that phrase 
someone had quoted—the phrase I remen- 
bered dimly from my first-year-high-school 
history book? “United we stand . . . divid- 
ed we fall. ...” It made good sense to me. 

I was to learn more of how this could 
make sense in the subsequent benefits I 
played. I heard men and women declare 
from those platforms that we were citizens 
and taxpayers and that our ancestors had 
contributed as much to the strength and 
might of America as any other Americans. 
(nd that we were entitled to all the fruits 
of this land. We had the right to hold jobs. 
We were sick of being the last to be hired. 
the first to be fired, and the worst-paid 
under any circumstances. We wanted the 
right to send our children to school—yes. 
to public school like any other children. 
We wanted protection against landlords 
who refused to rent to us, against shop- 
keepers who charged us as much as 30 
per cent more than white customers paid 
for the same merchandise in other parts of 
the city. We wanted police protection, not 
police brutality. 

And intermingled with these streng de- 

mands. I heard familiar names and phrases: 


Se! 


people! 


President Roosevelt 
New Deal... . 

It took me quite some time to under- 
But at last the truth began to dawn 
own 


stand. 
on me: and when it did. IT saw my 
people in an entirely new perspective. We 
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ly bitter. We weren’t just sitting in our 
homes waiting for someone to reach out 
and do things for us. These changes and 
reforms the Roosevelt Administration was 
making—they hadn’t come about by magic. 
It wasn’t at all as I'd thought when Id 
heard my husband and his brothers dis- 
cuss them in our home in Pittsburgh. Not 
simply that a good and honest man was in 
the White House and had taken it upon him- 
self to improve conditions for us. The voice 
of my people had made those changes hap- 
pen! The strong, proud, united voice of 
my people—sure of our rights as Ameri- 
cans—and demanding them! Those pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes—they paid for 
telegrams to Washington, for railroad fare 
to send delegations to the White House. 
The President was carrying out our de- 
mands because we made it known that we 
were citizens and would not be denied! 
Some of the intolerable ache inside me 
began to dwindle away when [| started to 
grasp these truths. I felt as though all my 
adult life I'd been waiting to hear some- 
one say these things; and now that they 
were being said, I wanted to stand beside 
the speakers and add my voice to theirs. 
I couldn’t make speeches. I didn’t know 
any.impressive facts and figures about hous- 
ing or jobs. But I could sing. And that 
would help. Whenever they wanted me, I 
vowed within myself, I would be there. 


LIKED almost everything about my fel- 

low-performers at Cafe Society Down- 
town. I admired them as creative artists 
—handsome, boyish Teddy Wilson, the ex- 
cellent pianist who led the band; hard- 
working Meade Lux Lewis. Albert Am- 
monds. and Pete Johnson. the electrifying 
hoogie-woogie pianists. I respected them 
as people, with their down-to-earth serious- 
ness and their wide range of knowledge- 
so unusual, it seemed to me. among per- 
formers. I wanted to follow their lead in 
practically everything they did. 

But I drew the line when it came to their 
attitude toward white people. They had 
altogether too much to do with the white 
folks. I thought. White folks were people 
you had to work for because they were the 
only ones who could give you a job. The 
smart way to get along with them was to 
do the job, take their money, and _ stay 
away from them. 

At Cafe Society Downtown, however, the 
performers didn’t behave that way. To be- 
gin with, we played to a mixed audience. 
I kept expecting something violent to hap- 
pen when I came out to sing and saw one 
or two Negroes at a table of white guests 
or several tables of Negro guests threaded 
throughout the audience. But there was 
never an explosion. The waiters never re- 
fused to serve anyone. and no guests ever 
shoved back their chairs and stormed out, 
as Barnet’s boys had done with me. In- 
stead, the guests not only remained for 
dinner and the show. but. white and Negro, 
they invited the performers to join them at 
their tables. 


eral months that I understood that Cafe 
Society Downtown was the kind of place 
people returned to again and again. The 
show itself was the main attraction, but 
people had favorites among the performers 
and developed friendships with them. Often 
these friendships developed as the result of 
an invitation they sent backstage with a 
waiter. 

The first time a party of guests invited 
me to join them for a drink, I was so con- 
fused and upset. I couldn’t say more than, 
“Oh, no. I can’t!” to the waiter. After that, 
I'd try to hide. One evening I spent a 
whole hour in the ladies’ room because I 
thought I heard a man ask his waiter to 
invite me to come to his table. 

But I couldn’t live in the ladies’ room, 
so I took to manufacturing excuses. Natu- 
rally enough, however. the others noticed 
that I didn’t want to visit with the guests 
and that I was avoiding them. And the 
night Teddy Wilson threw me an amused 
glance when I stammered an excuse to the 
waiter. I knew that sooner or later I'd have 
to go, or the rest of the cast would think I 
was afraid of white people. 

Finally I forced myself to accept an oc- 
casional invitation. Each time I'd be mis- 
erable. I'd acknowledge their introduc- 
tions. take the seat they offered me. and 
murmur a stiff “No thank you.” when they 
tried to order a drink for me. Then I'd 
sit with my hands in my lap and a mechan- 
ical smile fixed on my face. I paid not 
the slightest bit of attention to what they 
were saying. but merely tried to nod “yes” 
or “no” in what seemed like the right 
places. The minute I saw my chance. I'd 
make some excuse about having to talk to 
someone and run That was the 
part of my job I liked least. 


away. 


Care SOCIETY DOWNTOWN. I soon 
realized. was a most unusual place. 
Surely. I thought. Barney Josephson must 
have a deep. unalterable conviction to run 
it as he did. It was Barney who encour- 
aged us, as artists, to express our indi- 
viduality in our performances. It was 
Barney who decided that all guests were 
to be seated and served without discrimina- 
tion. It was Barney who defended the 
right of Negroes to visit the cafe and enjoy 
all its hospitality and entertainment. 

Why? The nature and quality of Bar- 
ney’s conviction began to take on great 
clarity in my mind. Barney. I saw now, 
recognized the true meaning of democracy. 
He understood that he could not enjoy de- 
mocracy fully so long as anyone else was 
denied its blessings. And he ran the club 
in accordance with this belief. 

Then there were the performers. I saw 
that they had fighting spirit and that they 
shared a faith in human beings. I listened 
to Teddy and the others in the cast and to 
their friends who came to visit. Each time 
I came away with this same sense of pro- 
found faith. I saw it in the way the cast 
appeared on the stage, in the way they 
behaved off-stage, and in their manner on 


And I found it, too, in the people who 
came backstage to ask us to appear at 
those benefits. And from them all I drew 
an ever-growing inspiration. 

I was deeply grateful for every phase of 
it. Grateful to Barney Josephson and the 
opportunity he was giving me. Grateful 
for the very nature of my work at the cafe. 
Grateful to every member of the cast and 
to the people I was meeting through them. 
Grateful for the spirit I found among the 
audiences at the benefits themselves. And 
—above all—grateful for the deep respect 
I was learning to have for my own people. 

I knew now that we were going forward, 
and that knowledge gave me a strength 
and a sense of unity. Yes. we were going 
forward, and it was up to me to learn 
more about us and to join actively in our 
struggle. 

This made a change in my attitude to- 
ward everyone I met. 

Instead of sitting there stiffly and watch- 
ing for my chance to escape. I listened in- 
tently to every word they said. And I be- 
gan to see why Teddy and the other pian- 
ists wanted to join them when they had 
bull-sessions between shows or after clos- 
ing hours. For in addition to the run-of- 
the-mill cafe audience which dropped in 
for dinner and the show and then went its 
way. there was a very literate, articulate 
crowd which came to the cafe most fre- 
quently. They were newspapermen. writ- 
ers, artists. engineers, lawyers, architects, 
doctors, and other professional people who 
talked about the problems of my people 
with a knowledge which showed me how 
ignorant I was of my own history. These 
men and women not only knew all about 
us—from our beginnings in Africa, through 
American slavery and the bitter struggle to 
end it. and on through all the history of 
my people ever since—but they knew how 
we felt, as people. They not only knew 
about Crispus Attucks. Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Frederick Douglass, and 
many more Negro heroes whose names 
were strange to me, but they also knew 
what life was like for us now and how we 
react to what is done to us. 

Nor were they content merely to know 
and discuss these things. These white peo- 
ple were doing something to help us over- 
come the unfair conditions of our lives. 
They were writing books, magazine articles, 
newspaper stories. They embodied our 
struggle in artwork and music. Or in the 
course of their daily lives they put up a 
fight to get us decent jobs at equal pay 
with whites. to get us admitted to neigh- 
borhoods which barred us, to get us our 
legal rights in the courts... . 

I began to look forward to their invita- 
tions to join them and to hang around to 
listen in on their bull-sessions after I was 
through working for the night. I couldn’t 
contribute a word when they quoted Negro 
poets, novelists, historians. Inwardly I 
was ashamed to admit that the names 
Langston Hughes, Arna Bontemps, Rich- 
ard Wright, Dr. DuBois, James Weldon 








others they mentioned were only names to 
me. But I made it a point to remember 
those names and to buy the books and read 
them. And I found it fascinating to hear 
talk which took in everything from ancient 
civilization to music. What im- 
pressed me most, however, was the spirit 
[ found in these white people. Nobody 
ever suggested that the solution to my 
troubles was to call myself a South Ameri- 
can. They thought I ought to be able to 
keep my identity and be a person, too. 
And they were putting up a stiff battle for 
my right to it. 


swing 


[ ITTLE BY LITTLE, as my confused 
~ and twisted values unwound and read- 
justed themselves, my work began to ben- 
efit. Once I learned to stop lumping every- 
body into a group and to recognize that 
people were individuals, irrespective of col- 
or. I loosened up when I sang. I was no 
longer singing to a roomful of enemies be- 
cause I had to entertain them in order to 
earn a living. I was beginning to sing to 
them as much because I was learning to 
like them and wanted them to enjoy my 
performance as because I had to eat. 

Then, too, I no longer felt I had to hide 
my face because I was a night club enter- 
tainer. I began to like my work better as 
I stopped being so dreadfully ashamed of 
it. It could be shameful if I did it that 
way. | saw now. But it could also be as 
truly artistic as I was capable of making it. 
rhe time might come when I would have 
to fight again for my right to make it artis- 
tic, but Barney Josephson had meant it 
sincerely when on my first day he had said. 
“Let your own personality come out in your 
performance.” And while I had this mar- 
velous chance, it was up to me to make the 
most of it. 

So I began to build a repertoire of my 
own. I knew that people liked to hear the 
songs they knew—songs that awakened 
memories. So I concentrated on 
which I thought were not only suitable to 
my own voice and personality, but were 
also old, a little worn. and loved. If some 
of them were blues. it was because I felt 
that the blue mood was closest to my own. 
Despite the new gladness in me, the under- 
lying pain was still deeply rooted, and I 
could pour more sincerity into numbers 
whose melodies and lyrics carried a kind 


songs 


haunting pathos. 
I knew this was right for me. because I 
suld feel the Cafe Society audiences re- 
spond very warmly when I sang Stormy 
I eather, The Man I Love, My Bill, Got a 
Right to Sing the Blues, Daddy, Summer- 
Vad About the Boy. 
rhe critics, too, recognized the change in 
my work. Little squibs about my pertorm- 
ince began to turn up in the gossip col- 
mns of the New York daily papers. Smart 
agazines—the most surprising to me was 
Bazaar my picture’ with 
I was mentioned now 


Harpers ran 
iise-filled reviews. 
1 then on the radio. And something else 


ratifying began to happen. 


were learning that there could be dignity 
in my profession when I saw some of my 
old friends in the audience. This was the 
first time in my career that they had not 
had to depend on the newspapers for their 
impression of what I was doing. Now they 
could see and hear for themselves. They 
were admitted, seated, and served precisely 
like any white patron. And when my old 
chums saw the quality of Cafe Society— 
its strikingly individual. yet definitely smart 
decor; the quality of its well-bred audi- 
ences; the elegance of the show itself— 
their entire attitude toward me changed. 
Seeing me in this atmosphere of good taste 
taught them that I wasn’t shaming them 
all by doing something degraded and inde- 
cent. And they responded by making me 
welcome among them again. First, one or 
two of the young women I'd known as 
schoolgirls came back to my dressing room 
to talk; and next. they began to invite me 
to their homes again. 

Simultaneously I found myself receiving 
another and equally gratifying kind of 
recognition. As my name appeared more 
and more frequently in the press, the man- 
agers of other New York clubs became in- 
terested in me. When they saw that audi- 
ences did not react unfavorably to a Negro 
woman who did not conform to the stereo- 
type. some of the very managers who had 
refused to hire me before began to make 
me job-offers. 

Some of those offers were very flattering. 
They were willing to pay me more money 
than I'd ever thought I could earn—far 
more than I was earning at Cafe Society. 
And, truthfully, I was very tempted by all 
that money. But I was learning so much! 
Learning about myself. learning to improve 
my work. And I was constantly having ex- 
periences and hearing conversations which 
helped to broaden my outlook on life. 

So I stayed on at Cafe Society. In fact. 
I was so happy there that I would have 
been quite content never to make a change. 
But I knew that the only way I could go 
forward was to apply what I had learned 
there in other places. For the theatre is 
one profession in which you can’t stay in 
one place forever. 

After several months in the little Cafe I 
had learned to consider my home. I did get 
such an offer. Felix Young, manager of 
the famed Trocadero on Hollywood’s Sun- 
set Strip, was planning to present an all- 
Negro show featuring Duke Ellington, 
Ethel Waters, Katherine Dunham, and me. 
To the best of my knowledge, this would 
be the first time Negroes had ever been 
presented in this exclusive setting. Though 
it was a wrench to leave Cafe Society. | 
told my agent to accept Young’s offer, and 
the children and [ were soon on a train for 


Hollywood. 


HAD JUST about finished unpacking 
bags in Hollywood Felix 
the the 

He had ripped out 


our when 


Young’s plans for opening of 
Trocadero collapsed. 


the interior of the theatre and was redeco- 





ed to present. But this was the autumn of 

1941, and wartime restrictions on building 

materials made it impossible for him to get 

what he needed. 

There I was, three million miles from 
Cafe Society and out of a job! 

Before I had a chance to react to the 
enormity of this, Young came up with an. 
other offer. He had found that he’d be 
able to get enough materials to prepare a 
smaller cafe in the same area, and he 
promised that the moment he got it open, 
there’d be a featured place in it for me. 

I had a secret impulse to repack and go 
right back to New York. But Young and 
my agent, who had come to Hollywood be. 
cause he had several clients in the pro- 
posed Trocadero show. assured me that I'd 
be working again within a few weeks. If 
I were wise, I'd take it easy, enjoy a little 
vacation, and then make my debut on the 
West Coast as I had originally hoped to do. 

The idea of a vacation was very appeal- 
ing to me just then. I needed a little rest, 
and I needed time for my little girl, too. 
She missed her brother Teddy very badly. 
When I had decided to come West, I agreed 
to let Teddy return to his father in Pitts. 
burgh, pending our divorce. My children 
were separated for the first time in their 
lives. Besides, in New York I hadn't had 
nearly as much time as I wanted for moth- 
ering them. My job in the theatre had 
made it necessary for me to be either work- 
ing or sleeping when it would have been 
normal for me to be looking after their 
needs. I suppose they looked to Cousin 
Edwina for the care children must expect 
from a mother. I found myself forced to 
push aside the very natural jealousy | felt 
in my gratitude to Cousin Edwina for all 
she had done for Gail and Teddy. And I 
was very glad she had come to California 
with us to take care of Gail. Nevertheless, 
I welcomed a few weeks in which Id be 
able to get really acquainted with my dain- 
ty. graceful little girl. 

So we romped and played games and 
read storybooks in the tiny two-room apart- 
ment my agent had found me. It was in 
the heart of Hollywood, on one of those 
inconspicuous streets which sometimes 
crops up unexpectedly in the midst of 
white neighborhoods and on which, once in 
a while, a landlord can be induced to rent 
to a Negro. I can only imagine how much 
wire-pulling and maneuvering my agent 
had had to do to get it for me. Crowded 
as Hollywood was. I was most grateful to 
have it. Central Avenue, the Negro section 
of Los Angeles, was miles away—almost an 
hour’s ride by cab. And this little place 
was perched on the cliff within a block of 
Sunset Strip. It would be so wonderful to 
live within walking distance of my iob. and 
it would give me so much more leisure for 
my little girl. 

Of course, by seven o'clock, when I put 
Gail to bed, I began to feel the need for 
adult companionship. But before I had a 
chance to become really lonely, I made one 
of the most wonderful friends I ever had. 
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because of the Trocadero situation, just as 
[did. And Willy (“Sweetpea”) Strayhorn, 
the Duke’s arranger-composer, had time to 
spend with me. 

I welcomed him—so gladly. My hus- 
band had filed suit for divorce by this time. 
and I felt that I had the right to male com- 
panionship now. But this was hardly to 
hecome a romantic attachment. for Sweet- 
pea is a confirmed bachelor. Dear Sweet- 
pea! Bringing himself to make friends 
with me must have been quite a struggle 
for him. He pours all his thought. his en- 
ergy. his attention into his music. His de- 
yotion to his work is so complete that he 
has little interest left to give to other things 
or people. I’m sure he only bothered to 
befriend me because he came from Pitts- 
burgh, where we'd heard each other’s names 
mentioned, and because he understood how 
lonely I must be in Hollywood, heading 
for divorce with my job cut from under me. 

It isn’t hard to understand why _ his 
friends nicknamed him “Sweetpea” for the 
baby in the Popeye cartoon. He’s small 
and delicate-looking and very gentle and 
shy. When we were together, all we ever 
talked about was music. 

That is, Sweetpea talked and I listened. 
He’d come in and go straight to the piano. 
There, he’d play odd, dissonant. unfamiliar 
music, which I was willing to listen to but 
wasn’t at all sure I liked. It was Stravin- 
sky, he’d tell me—or Prokofieff . . . or 
Schoenberg—and go into an explanation of 
the atonal theories of modern composers 
and completely forget his shyness in his 
enthusiasm about Schoenberg’s discovery 
of the twelfth tone. 

When I'd had about as much of those 
confusing disharmonies as I could absorb 
for one day, he’d play some of the older and 
more familiar modern composers: Ravel. 
Debussy. and his other favorites. He'd 
play, tell me a little about the composition 
and the man who wrote it. and gradually 
I began to get a completely new approach 
to music and a real appreciation for the 
kind of music I had thought was far be- 
yond me. 

Though I loved those lessons. the part 
I liked best was the improvising. Sooner 
or later, Sweetpea would drift into one of 
his own melodies. He'd compose and I'd 
sing. and he’d do little arrangements for 
me... and correct me . and teach me. 
And in the most natural way in the world. 
I found myself doing experiments with my 
own voice—trying trills, effects, interpreta- 
tions I'd never attempted before. It was 
wonderful! I got the musical education of 
my life—until the band left on tour. 





M EANWHILE my agent had set out to 
a sell me to Hollywood. While I didn’t 
speak up and discourage him because I 
knew strange and unlikely things can and 
do happen, I had no illusions. I'd been 
in the theatre long enough to have learned 
that there wasn’t a single Negro who could 
earn a living in the motion picture indus- 
try. True enough, there were a number of 


parts in films. But they didn’t get enough 
work to feed At most, they 
managed to get four or five weeks’ salary 


themselves. 


a year, for none of them had contracts. 
And even the small amount of work they 
did get was highly distasteful. The hand- 
ful of Negro actors and actresses who actu- 
ally appeared on the screen from time to 
time were forced to play roles which gave 
them Roles which 
were negative and misleading. And they 
knew, when they took these roles. that our 
people would resent seeing these carica- 
tures by which we were portrayed. But 
they had no choice. If they turned down 
those roles. they would lose the little money 
they were able to earn. It might be a long 
time—a hungry time—before another op- 
portunity to earn a little money would be 


no chance to create. 


open to them. 

Knowing their plight as I did, I could 
not find it in my blame them 
for playing these roles. Simultaneously I 
hoped I would never be forced into such 
a position. For I saw the theatre now as 
something far more important than merely 


heart to 


a way to earn a living. True. money is 
very essential. But I could see that motion 
pictures are a medium of education and 
information. And I promised myself that 
I would do everything possible to avoid 
playing any role which I thought could 
reflect unfavorably on my people. 

It was not that I had any objection to 
playing a maid. It was the Hollywood con- 
cept of a Negro maid to which I took ex- 
ception. Typical of the maid’s roles was 
the one of a woman who had served a New 
Orleans family faithfully for twenty-odd 
At the time the story opened. the 


years. 
lady of the house was dead. and there 
remained only the two grown daughters 
and their professor-father. When their 


father died. the young women decided to 
close their old home and go away. The 
faithful servant—left penniless. 
homeless, and, apparently, with no family 
to whom turn, had only one 
thought: the happiness of the secure, care- 


jobless. 


she could 
free young white women she had served 
all their lives! The fact that her own 
security had suddenly crashed around her 
is supposed to have left this tired, worn 
old woman utterly unconcerned! 

I didn’t want to have anything to do with 
parts like that! I was perfectly willing to 
play a maid. but I’d want that maid to be 
a person with all the feelings. reactions. 
needs, desires. and dimensions of a human 
being. No matter what kind of character 
I played. I'd want that character to be 
a flesh-and-blood I'd never... 
never, I vowed, appear on the screen in a 
part which to movie fans 
that all my people are morons! 

I said nothing of this to my agent, who 
was brimming with optimism. He’d been 
lucky enough to arrange a tie-up with one 
of the biggest and most influential Holly- 
wood agents in the industry. This man had 
never represented a Negro client before. 
The fact that he had managed to persuade 


person. 


suggest 


would 


motion picture industry made, him quite 
sure that they could convince the producers 
that there was a place for me in films. 

However. the weeks were going by. Young 
still hadn’t set an opening date for the 
Little Troe. And without Sweetpea to help 
me pass the time, I began to notice how 
long I’d been out of work, and to get rest- 
less. Besides, I didn’t share my agent’s 
confidence at all. As far as I could see. the 
Hollywood agent hadn’t produced any re- 
sults. and I was sure things were pretty 
much as I’d imagined—the movies were not 
interested in me. The most sensible thing 
I could do, I reasoned, was pack up. go 
back to New York, and take one of the 
jobs I'd been offered there. 

I had about made up my mind to buy my 
ticket when Irving Berlin sent for me to 
try out for a part in a musical he was plan- 
ning to produce on Broadway. I went to 
the audition with high hopes. and to my 
great relief he hired me. 

Just as we were about to leave, Pearl 
Harbor set our world aflame. Berlin 
dropped his project and went to work for 
the Army. All the rest of us rejuggled our 
plans. Our attention was riveted on the 
war. And I found myself remembering my 
uncle Errol Horne—the young uncle I had 
never known because he was killed in the 
last war. I had heard a great deal of talk 
about young men like my uncle Errol. How 
they had sacrificed their lives for an Amer- 
ica which made things no better for our 
people after that war was over. Would it 
be the same again? But—it couldn’t be! 
If we worked hard enough, I was convinced 

if we won this war—things would end 
differently this time. We would not only 
defeat fascism abroad. but also its step- 
child. Jim Crow, at home. 

Before I could get reservations for New 
York. Felix Young managed to get the last 
of the materials necessary to finish his new 
cafe. He even set an opening date; so I 
knew I'd have a job very shortly. And there 
were troops to be entertained in the Cali- 
fornia area. So I stayed. 

Simultaneously my two agents, who were 
working together very closely, arranged 
for a screen test for me. When we arrived 
at the studio, I learned that I was being 
tested for a part in a picture in which 
George Raft was to star. Raft himself was 
on the set when we walked in. We had.a 
little time to spare and he made a point of 
coming over to encourage and help me. He 
offered suggestions, gave me little tips on 
what I ought to know about handling my- 
self before the cameras, and coached me 
thoughtfully until they were ready for me. 

I was very grateful for all his kindness. 
But I was never to see the outcome of that 
test, nor to learn what his studio thought 
of me. For the very next day, my agents 
took me to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, where I 
was put under contract. 
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Next month Lena tells of her experiences 
in the movies and how she became a Holly- 
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Fibroid Tumors 


(Continued from Page 42) 
like a weed wherever it can find a root. 

A person may go through her whole life 
without ever knowing had a tumor. 
Often the growth is accidentally discovered 
at a routine medical examination. One may 
have several children. have normal monthly 
periods, and may never have had an ache 
or pain even though one or more tumors 
are present. On the other hand. a 
may never have a comfortable day because 
of the tumor. The difference between these 
two types of experience determined 
mainly by two factors—the size of the tu- 
mor and its location. 

The harmful effect of a fibroid is always 
physical. That is it depends on its mere 
presence either in causing pressure on or 
otherwise mechanically interfering with the 
proper function of some organ. Surgical 
removal of the growth at the proper time 
removes this effect and constitutes a com- 
plete and permanent cure. This is also a 
fundamental difference between a fibroid 
and a cancer. A cancer is highly destruc- 
tive and cannot be removed surgically ex- 
cept in its earliest stage. 

The most harmless type of fibroid is the 
kind located on the outside of the womb. 
Unless such a tumor becomes very large it 
may have no symptoms whatever. On the 
other hand, if it does become large, it may 
press on other organs. If it presses on the 
bladder it produces an urge for frequent 
urination. It may press on large blood ves- 
sels in the abdomen making the legs swell. 
or on the kidneys and their outlets to inter- 
fere with their proper function, or on the 
ovaries and tubes to cause sterility. It can 
push the womb out of place so that the 
menstrual fluid cannot escape which may 
be very painful. Pressure on the 
causes constipation. on a nerve causes neu- 
Very large tumors distend the 


be 


she 


woman 


is 


bow el 


ralgic pain. 
abdomen and a huge hard mass can 
felt easily. 

The tumors in the wall of the uterus are 
more serious because they interfere 
with child-bearing. The womb cannot ex- 
pand properly to accommodate the growing 
child. It cannot contract efficiently to ex- 
pel the child at birth. The sequence of 
these effects is sterility, miscarriages. and 
difficult deliveries. The most troublesome 
of all fibroids. even if they are the small- 
est, are those inside the womb. They 
troublesome because they bleed so easily. 


may 


are 


There may be profuse hemorrhages either 
at the time of the periods or between times. 





profuse as to result in dangerous ane. 
mia. All fibroids have a tendency to inter. 
fere with menstruation, either to make jt 
painful or more copious, but the submuco. 
sal kind do this more often and severely. 
The woman who has learned from cancer 
publicity that abnormal bleeding is a sign 
of cancer is apt to conclude from her symp. 
toms that she has this dread disease. Buy 
when she consults her doctor. as she should 
always do, he will assure her in most cases 
it is due to a small submucosal fibroid that 
easily can be cured. 

There are many vague symptoms of a 
fibroid such as backache, neuralgic pains, 
constipation, frequent urination. painful 
and extended periods. and general weak. 
which may be very serious or may 
just make life uncomfortable. but in any 
case they should make their victim think 
of a tumor and they will certainly lead the 
doctor to make a thorough search for a 
fibroid. 

Many women will immediately think of 
an operation as soon as they learn they 
have a tumor. But will an operation be 
Sometimes it will depend on 
the doctor to whom you go. Some doctors 
believe that all fibroids should be removed, 
willy-nilly. Others, more conservative. ad- 
vise an operation only under certain cir- 
cumstances. If it causes no trouble at all, 
the latter will suggest that the tumor be 
left alone. Of course. he will want to ex- 
amine you at frequent intervals to deter- 
mine if it is growing because if 
knows it ultimately will attain a size as to 
cause trouble and he will want to remove 
it before it does. If a tumor presses on a 
vital organ it certainly should come out, as 
should also submucosal tumors that bleed 
freely. 

It is astounding how some women will 
neglect themselves. They may know per- 
fectly well. that 
they have a tumor. They may suffer excru- 
ciating pain and severe bleedings yet they 
will not consult a doctor for fear he will 
want to operate. hoping that the condition 
will take care of itself or that nature will 
cure it. 
ous that help must be sought, the doctor's 
job becomes very difficult. He must resort 
to a mutilating operation. and damages 
are done which are permanent and crip- 
If a surgeon could operate at the 


ness, 


necessary ? 


is he 


or surmise with certainty, 


When conditions become so seri- 


pling. 
opportune moment, it is possible at most 
times to remove the tumor completely leay- 
ing the womb and its accessory organs for 
their normal functions. 
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Love 





(Continued from Page 32) 


Mom’s teaching had been pounded into us 
too deep for t My 
third year I joined the football team and 
helped win the city championship. 


us to neglect our studies. 


I even started going to dances and 
parties, usually with Eleanor. Our friend- 


ship. begun while I was still a “nobody,” 
had been the one bright spot during those 
almost unbearable months before Mom’s 
sudden change. She didn’t seem to mind 
the bargain basement suits I wore then, 
affairs. We 
I would call 


whis- 


nor my avoidance of social 
played tennis together often. 
for her around seven in the morning. 
tle a signal from the sidewalk outside the 
boulevard apartment building where she 
lived with her mother. I'd never go up be- 
cause it was always “too early,” but main- 
ly because from what had told 
about her mother, I figured I'd be as wel- 
conre as a case of measles. 

Mrs. Ivory was and from 
what Eleanor told me, quite a gay one. She 
was a socialite, and even Eleanor 
was with her. during the school year, sel- 
dom had time to spend with her daughter. 
The summer vacation months Eleanor spent 
with her father, a businessman out in San 
Francisco. I’d never met Mrs. Ivory, but 
from the newspaper pictures of her at vari- 
I saw that she was a 
hard at 


she me 


a divorcee, 


while 


ous social functions, 
beautiful 
staying young. 


very woman, working 


NE NIGHT at supper I was telling the 

family how wonderful Eleanor was and 
Mom shook her head sadly and remarked, 
“hate to see a mother who’s too busy to 
bring up a daughter properly. With a boy 
it might not be so bad, but a girl needs a 
mother’s guiding hand.” 

We were having our “Sunday dinner” 
Friday that week because Dad was in and 
scheduled to make a run the day. 
“There’s more to it than that,” 
“From the pictures Bryant has shown me 
of his young lady friend, she’s quite grown 
up. Her mother couldn’t very well be glam- 
orous with a daughter like that hanging 
around. So she keeps her in the back- 
gr round,” 

And it was true. Eleanor had her own 
key to the apartment, while Mom had a 
strict rule that Anna must be in by 10 and 
maybe midnight when there was a dance 
or party. Even then, 
sleep unless both of 
Eleanor was much more sophisticated than 
my and although she was 17 and I 
was 19 when I graduated from junior col- 
lege, she knew more of the world than I. 

It was shortly after that dinner con- 


on 


next 
he observed. 


she never went to 


were safe in bed. 


sister, 


She told me how much she 


on 


talk with me. 
and Dad were counting my 
and although I had been tinkering 
with radios kid and was 
seriously thinking about being a television 
technician, I kept my mouth shut. Anything 
lawyer or some other 
occupation in 


going to 
college. 


since I was a 


less than a doctor or 
profession, was a menial 
Mom’s eyes. 

Then she went on to what I soon realized 
talk. “About 
son,” began. “From 
she hasn’t had a chance 


was the main reason for the 
this girl, Eleanor, she 
what you tell me. 
for much home training, poor child.” 

“Tt’s not that, Mom,” I protested. “Elea- 
nor is—well, I think more of her than any- 
one else I know.” 


“T see.” Mom was thoughtful for a mo- 


ment. She had carefully instructed both 
my sister and me in the “facts of life” and 
had made it clear that it was only for 
future reference. She had always made a 


point of mentioning and deploring the in- 
stances of some of our friends who “didn’t 
behave” “caught.” A 
girl with a baby invariably had to drop out 
of school, she’d point out, and if the fellow 
involved “did the right thing,” he’d have 
order to support a 


and eventually got 


to quit school too in 
family. 

“Well, just remember all the things I’ve 
tried to teach you. Bryant,””’ Mom conclud- 
ed. “Don’t let anyone or ruin 
your life.” 

I heard Mom’s warning, but I didn’t even 
think of Eleanor in connection with what 
as sweet and kind as 
harm anyone. Espe- 
The feeling be- 
not a casual 


anything 


said. Someone 


Eleanor could never 


she 


cially someone she liked. 
tween Eleanor and 
puppy-love thing, nor was it a burning pas- 
We just belonged together. At first, 
we were “buddies.” but the night of my 
graduation from junior college both of us 
learned that it was more than that. 

The ceremony finally met 
Mrs. Ivory, and my proud parents had gone 
home. Eleanor’s mother with some 
fellow who didn’t look much older than I, 
and they going to a night 
club in celebration of my graduation. So 
the four of us went to a swanky spot where 
Mrs. Ivory. We 
had ringside seats to watch the floor show 
and plenty to eat and drink. 

Then. we continued the celebration at 
Eleanor’s house. Eleanor and I sat in the 
living room, while Mrs. Ivory, dreamy-eyed 
and slightly high. disappeared the 
glassed-in front sun porch with her friend. 

I was really impressed with the beauti- 
fully furnished apartment and told Eleanor 


me Was 


sion. 


Was over, | 


was 


both suggested 


everyone seemed to know 


into 


so. “I hate it!” she blurted out. “It’s 
never been a home to me. I get so lonely 
sometimes. Bryant, I—” Her voice broke. 


“Even when I’m around?” I asked jok- 


ingly. in an attempt to get her out of her 


miserable mood. 
k smile. “You 


ie chided softly. 


Eleanor me a qui 


know better than that,” st 


gave 


“Why, when I’m with you—’ 
“Yes?” I held my breath. 
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leaned her head on my shoulder. “I don’t 
know what Ill do from now on.” 

“But I'll be away at college only two 
years, Eleanor,” I told her, and as soon as 
I'd said it I realized what a long, lonely 
time that would be without Eleanor. “Will 
you really miss me?” 

Eleanor was silent, so I tilted her chin 
and searched her eyes. They were blurred 
by tears that streamed down the smooth 
brown curves of her cheeks. Her lips 
quivered as she whispered my name and 
as if we’d done it a million times before, 
we kissed. 

I stood to go, but Eleanor clung to me 
with a desperate embrace. “I love you, 
Bryant,” she said. “Even if you were gone 
for five years—a lifetime—I’d wait for 
you.” 

I kissed her tenderly, then left. I didn’t 
sleep that night. A miracle had happened, 
and I couldn’t get over it. 


TM HAT SUMMER, Eleanor refused to go 

to her father’s, giving her mother some 
excuse, but telling me, “After all, two years 
is a long time, darling. I want to crowd 
enough of you into these few weeks to last 
me until you come back.” 

I didn’t work that summer, and with 
Eleanor in town, we had a wonderful time 
exploring and discovering new ways to 
have fun. There were beach parties, out- 
ings in the country, but mostly, just Elea- 
nor and I learning to know and love each 
other in a storybook romance. 

It was the night of my class reunion 
after a midnight beach party that Eleanor 
and I were swept from the idealistic dreams 
of youth into the harsh, heart-breaking 
world of adults. We had roasted wieners 
over a bonfire at the edge of the lake, 
sipped beer from cans, and stretched out 
on the white sand. 

I drove Eleanor home and she invited 
me up for a nightcap. I followed her up- 
stairs reluctantly because I was in no mood 
for Mrs. Ivory and her idle chatter nor 
her youthful boy friends who stared at 
Eleanor with wolfish eyes. “Surprise!” 
laughed Eleanor as she came out of the 
kitchen with two cans of beer. “Nobody’s 
home. That’s the only thing you can be 
sure of at this house—the unexpected.” 

She put a hand on her hip and tilted her 
nose in imitation of her mother. “Darling,” 
she mimicked, “Been invited to weekend 
with the Alstons. Be a good girl and I'll 
tell you all about it when I see you Mon- 
day.” She crumpled the note and flung it 
across the room. Then she ran to my arms. 
“Oh, Bryant, darling, I don’t know what I’d 
do without you!” 

She rested her head on my chest, her 
body wracked with dry, silent sobs. I 
wanted only to comfort her, to soothe away 
her anguish, but it soon developed into 


something else. The nearness of her, the 


faint perfume of the long hair that brushed 
my cheek, the tenderness in her eyes that 
sent the blood surging through my veins 
and a thousand tiny hammers beat at my 








Deep in the pit of my stomach a wild 
rush of emotion began to build into a flood 
that spilled up into my heart and down 
into my thighs. Tighter and tighter I 
crushed her to me until she gasped for 
breath, moaning my name and covering my 
face with biting little kisses. Then the 
skyrocket inside me exploded and the world 
was dissolved in a searing sheet of flaming 
passion 

Later, I raised up from the living room 
couch. Through the open bedroom door I 
could see Eleanor curled on the bed, her 
long black hair spread over the pillow un- 
der her head. Dimly. I recalled things my 
mother had told me. facts I knew from 
school and from talks with Dad. I fell 
back, ene arm over my face. Everything 
would be all right, I convinced myself. 
Eleanor knows how to take care of herself 
... everybody knows nothing’s going 
to happen she’s mother 

. . knows the score : 

The next day Mrs. Ivory sent for Eleanor 
to join her so I didn’t have a chance to 
talk until they returned. But a secret fear 
kept gnawing at my brain. I knew now 
there would never be anyone else for me. 
But this wasn’t the way it should be. 

The first intimation I had that my fears 
were real came when Mrs. Ivory phoned 
Mom, asking the two of us to come over to 
“discuss an important problem.” 

“Bryant knows what it is.” she answered 
in reply to Mom’s question. I dropped 
my eyes under Mom’s unblinking gaze. 
“You’ve been fooling around with that 
girl,” it was a flat statement, not a ques- 
tion. 

“Mom, I—” Her open palm slapped 
across my face, cutting off my faltering 
words. 

“You fool!” she blazed at me. “Years 
of hard work, your father and I working 
our fingers to the bone to make something 
out of you, everything thrown away be- 
cause of that little—” 

“Mom! Don’t say anything you'll be 
sorry for.” My voice softened as I saw her 
shoulders slump and she pressed her trem- 
bling lips with her fingers. “Eleanor is 
well, she’s good. You’ve got to believe 
that. We don’t even know for sure what 
Mrs. Ivory wants, and—” 

“You don’t know?” she asked simply. 

“And even if what you think is true, so 
what? I love Eleanor. [I’m going to marry 
her.” 

There were tears in Mom’s eyes now. 
“And your school—your career? All that’s 
thrown away?” 

Gently, I took her by the arm and led 
her out to the car. We drove in silence to 
the Ivory apartment. Mrs. Ivory was cor- 
dial enough, but got off to a bad start by 
offering Mom a drink. “Well, Bryant.” she 
said, “I know you'll take a bracer.” 

I did need the drink and took it, even 
though I knew Mom didn’t approve. I 
downed the drink and looked around. 
“Eleanor’s in her room sulking,” Mrs. 
Ivory explained. “We three will have to 


got a 





“Well,” said Mrs. Ivory. “What ar 
we going to do with these two impetuous 
youngsters?” 

“Then it’s true!” The anguish in Mom’ 
voice tore at my heart. 

A shadow crossed Mrs. Ivory’s lovely 
face. “Yes. Eleanor is going to have q 
baby.” 

“Then there’s only one thing to do,” | 
declared. “We'll get married.” 

“No!” The word burst from Mom’s lip, 
harsh and ringing. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mrs. Ivory 
placidly. 

Mother looked at her in amazement, 
“You mean—” 

“I've got certain ideas about my daugh- 
ter’s future, Mrs. Foster, just as I’m sure 
you have about Bryant. He’s a wonderful 
boy and I’m sure he'll be a success—some. 
day. But Eleanor is used to certain things, 
things that—” She tossed me a smile. 
“I’m sure you understand, Bryant.” 

“Then what’s the answer?” I asked 
coldly. 

“Get rid of it!” 

There was a shocked silence, and from 
the hallway I could hear muffled sobs. 
When Mom recovered. she lashed into Mrs. 
Ivory with a bitterness and cold fury I'd 
never seen in her before. “Yes, I want my 
boy to finish his education.” Mom said. 
“But I came here willing to forget all that 
if it meant keeping a young girl’s life 
from being ruined.” She took a deep breath 
and continued. 

“You sit there looking like a fine lady 
and a leader in society. What kind of 
mother are you, anyway? These young 
people aren’t to blame for what’s happened 
—you are!” 


Mrs. Ivory flinched. but the calmness - 


didn’t leave her masklike face. “But we do 
agree that my way is the only solution?” 

I knew how Mom felt about such things. 
Legally, and morally, too, destroying life 
was wrong. I watched her as she waged 
a silent battle with herself—her ambition 
for me versus her conscience. Finally, she 
bowed her head and murmured, “Maybe 
that’s the only way.” 

“I’m damned if it is!” I faced them 
both, and my voice was shaking with anger. 
“This is between Eleanor and me. You 
grown-ups can sit there and discuss who's 
to blame and make it sound as evil as some 
barroom romance. All I know is I love 
Eleanor and I’m going to marry her!” 

“Suppose we ask Eleanor?” Mrs. Ivory 
suggested. 


AS IF at a signal, Eleanor came in, her 
“*% face looking younger and prettier than 
ever without makeup, but her eyes were 
listless and she moved as if asleep. 
“We'll be married as soon as possible, 


darling,” I said eagerly. “I'll get a job, 
and—” 


“What about college?” Eleanor’s voice 
was small and tight. 

“Don’t worry about that. I'll go to radio 
school at night and before you know it, 
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to make my voice sound confident. 
“No, it wouldn’t work out. 
er knows a doctor 
“You can’t mean that!” 
“That’s what they want—your mother— 


Moth- 


Bryant. 


mine.” 
I knelt beside the chair and ran my hand 


along her cheek. “But what do you want, 


honey?” She was silent. “Is that what you 
want?” I insisted. 

For a long moment. Eleanor gazed into 
my eyes, then she shifted her glance to her 
mother. I saw the eyelids flutter closed 
and a tear was pressed out. “Yes, Bryant,’ 
she said in low, but clear tones. “That's 
what I want.” 

Slowly. | got to my feet. There was a 


yast emptiness inside me and not even an- 
ger hit me as I studied Mrs. Ivory’s too- 
perfect face. “Okay. Mom.” I grated. “Let's 
get out of here!” As we went out the door, 
I thought I heard convulsive sobbing com- 


ing from the living room, but I wasn’t sure. 

I didn’t see Eleanor I left 
but our parents had arranged 
everything. I was still bitter about the 
so when Mom took the cash 


| would 


again before 
for school, 


whole thing. 
for the abortionist to Mrs. 
have nothing to do with it. 

Two months later, I left for college. 


Ivory 


Somehow. I made it through the first 
semester and rushed to get home for the 
Spring vacation. Anna met me at the sta- 


| 


from her I learned the 


of what had 


tion and it was 
stunning news 
“Seen Eleanor?” I asked casually. 

“No one has. Bryant. Not since 
after you left for school.” 

“What do you mean?” 
by the arms and shook her in my anxiety. 
“Something’s happened to her!” 

We don’t know.” Anna stammered. 
just left without saying a word to any- 
body.” She gripped my hand. “I do know 
one thing—she didn’t get rid of the 

For a moment, the full impact of Anna’s 
words didn’t hit then I realized that 
Eleanor had sent away only 
she thought it thing to do. 
And an icy chill gripped my 
heart when I remembered that somewhere 
in this country’ my child 
born and [ didn’t have the 
of where to begin looking for Eleanor. 

So here I am in San Francisco. I 
checked with Eleanor’s father and he had 
seen her several weeks earlier, but thought 


happened. 
shortly 


I grabbed Anna 


“She 


baby.” 


me, 
me because 
was the She 


loved me! 





would soon be 


vaguest notion 


she was out on the Coast. 

But I know that shortly TH Elea- 
nor’s bedside and Ill begin the long. hard 
job of making it all up to her. Mr. Ivory 


has some good connections in this town 
and he’s checking all the hospitals and rest 
homes. For Eleanor. the ordeal is just be- 
ginning and I know there’s nothing I can 
do to shield her the 


herve-stretching pain she must bear 


from heart-rending, 


But I like to think that she'll share the 
Joy I'll get at seeing her again and feel it 


was all worthwhile when I kiss her fevered 
brow and both of us can smile dow: 
the face of our new-born child 
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Pompadour Glamour Bang Style Glamour 
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HUMANIA offers alluringly beautiful glamours, in fascinating new 
styles, that will give new charm and allure to women of all ages. 


Made of finer quality lustrous human wavy hair, extra heavy, on a V4 lined net foundation. 
THEY COVER THE ENTIRE HEAD. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money will be refunded. 
When ordering, state clearly the style and color desired, and send sample 
of your hair for correct matching. Serving satisfied customers since 1910 

ORDER TODAY: When full amount is sent with your order, we pay the postage. 

send $1.00 as deposit. We will credit this $1.00 on your purchase. 
You will pay the balance to postman, plus small postage charge when delivered. 
Shows latest styles in WIGS, PAGE BOYS, CURLS, SWITCHES, CHIGNONS, 
HAIR ATTACHMENTS. Write today. You will quickly see the difference 
in style, quality and price... 


HUMANIA HAIR CO. *°newvorcciy to, n. ¥. 


ONLY 
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each 


Available in Black, 
Off-Black or Dark Brown. 
For mixed grey color, 
add $3.00 fo price. 

A SENSATIONAL VALUE 
AT THESE LOW PRICES 
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Cluster Curl Glamour 
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LADIES’ GLITTER BOP-TOP \___L 
Glamour with a capital G. Half and Half, 
Beautiful Lightweight Frames. Black, Brown, 
Blue Pearl or Pink Pearl frames. Gold 
plated decorations front and sides. 
Clear or green lenses. 

SEND NO MONEY PAY POSTMAN 

10 Day Money Back Guarantee! 


HERMAN OPTICAL CO. 


208T MARKET ST. NEWARK, N. J. 















EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U. S. School home-study method is so successful be- 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, 
right from the start. And just think, you can learn your 
favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. If inte = 
anc 


ested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print 
Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy it is to 
learn any instrument, right at home, in 
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LADIES’ GOLDEN GLAMOUR BOP-TOPS 
Gorgeous golden metallic design. Latest 
Parisian style. Blue Pearl, — Pearl or 
Brown Shell frames. Clear 


green lenses. Style #924 $35 


Same as above without gold in Brown Shell 
frame FOR MEN. Style #322 +3% 
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1. Leatherette Case 
2. Special Lens Cleaner 
3. Lucky Charm Gift 
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ESTRON LOTION 


says Jeanne Wilson 
(noted model) 


With ESTRON LOTION you, too, 
may soon see wonderful results. Each 
bottle contains Estrogenic Hormones 
(30,000 Int. Units to each lotion 
bottle) that may be absorbed by 
the skin of the breasts Smoother, 
Fs healthier skin may be yours at last! 
ESTRON LOTION is not greasy and will not stain cloth- 
ing. It may do wonders for YOU and we GUARANTEE 
unconditionally that you must be satisfied or your money 
completely refunded upon request Full 30-day treatment 
only $200 Send your order now, enclose $200 and 
ESTRON LOTION will be sent to you in a confidential 
shipping container If you desire to order COD you pay 
postman plus postal . 3r 5 
charges (3 months MERIT ™ = -" ™ 


Dept. 
supply only $4 00) PRODUCTS Brooklyn it, N. Y. 
DOCTOR WARNS ALL WOMEN! 
4 well-known New York physician warns women not to 


eglect Leucorrhea (the Whites). He says it is one of the 
st common of all complaints among girls and women 











ages. To relieve the discomfort of Leucorrhea, in 
not requiring medical attention, he recommends 
iching with Avex the clinically-tested cleansing 


iche powder. Avex helps remove temporary discharge 
ng use, relieves itching, soothes and cools irritated 

d ate tissue, hides embarrassing odors. 
Thousands of women use Avex and praise it highly. You 
an try it yourself without risking a penny. Order a box 
12 douche powders today, Use 3. If not completely sat- 
i, return unused portion of package and you'll get 
ioney back, SEND NO MONEY. PAY postman $1 
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r We pay postage. Order today on money-back 
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DON'T TAKE CHANCES! 
DISCOVERED!! AT Last a safe 
and really effective Doctor’s Pre- 
scription which may relieve you of 
2 serious worry, when due to minor functional menstrual 
Borderline Anemia. ‘‘D-LAY CAPSULES” are 
prepared by registered pharmacists of the 





delay or 
tifically 


New York Drug Company and contain only Medically 

ognized drugs which are absolutely safe. ‘‘D-LAY 
CAPSULES” are fully guaranteed—if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, return the unused portion and your 


ohey will be refunded. 
4 full supply of “‘D-LAY CAPSULES’’—packed in a 
iential box only $3.00 by AIRMAIL SPECIAL DE- 
LIVERY. If you prefer Send no Money, and ‘“‘D-LAY 
CAPSULES” will be sent by regular mail. Pay post- 


man on Delivery plus postal charges. 
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Stage- 
Struck 
(Continued from Page 29) 


again—both of you,” he added as he turned 
and joined his party. 

That night as we walked home, Bert 
complained about the way John had care- 
fully eyed me. “Why that wolf doesn’t 
even trouble to conceal his fangs!” 

Secretly I was thrilled that I had proved 
attractive to a sophisticated man-of-the- 
world like John Worth, but I soothed, 
“Bert, honey, he was just being nice. You'll 
have to get used to the way theater people 
act.” 

“Why should I?” 

“How can you ask that, Bert? Your 
play was a hit tonight and you heard what 
Mr. Worth said about Broadway.” , 

We paused under a street lamp and 
Bert took my hand in his. “Look, Fay, 
you were terrific tonight and I’m just as 
excited as you are. But I don’t have any 
illusions about crashing the bigtime.” 

I felt let down. “A person would think 
you hadn’t heard all that applause, or—” 

“Honey, honey!” Bert cut in. “Use that 
pretty head of yours. Sure they clapped 
and cheered, but that was because those 
people are our friends.” He pulled me to- 
wards him, and under the shadow of his 
forehead, I saw his eyes were full of love 
and tenderness. “Let’s call it what it was 
—a wonderful evening of make-believe. 
For tonight, at least, you pretended to be 
an actress, and I was a writer. Tomorrow 
we'll go back to classes, and in June we'll 
graduate.” 

“I wasn’t pretending, Bert,” I told him. 
“T don’t intend to stop here.” 

“T wasn’t going to tell you until later, 
but I’ve been offered a newspaper job in 
Baltimore. I’m sure I'll make good. With 
you to help me, I know I can!” 

“No, Bert. You know I love you, and 
before tonight I would have jumped at the 
chance to spend the rest of my life making 
you happy. But now—” 

“You mean you're serious about going 
on the stage?” 

His voice was hurt and bewildered, yet, 
I had to let him know how I felt. “I’m go- 
ing to New York, Bert.” 

“Then it’s all off — everything 
planned?” 

And he sounded so forlorn I tried all the 
harder to make him understand. “Don’t 
you see, Bert? We both could go to New 
York. You with your play and I'd study 
drama—oh, darling it would be perfect!” 

Bert cupped my face in his hands and 
shook his head sadly. “Still dreaming. 
Maybe tomorrow you'll wake up. We’ve 
got a wonderful beginning, Fay. A job, a 
chance to get ahead, the future is—” 


we 











jealous because they liked me better than 
they did your play!” Instantly I was sorry 
I'd been so cruel, but I couldn’t back down 
now. 

“I’m sorry, Fay, but if that’s the way you 
want it, there’s nothing more to be said,” 

We walked home in a strained silence 
and parted with a brief goodnight. [t 
took me a couple of weeks to persuade my 
family to let me leave town. I lied about 
wanting to have a year of college in New 
York and finally they gave in. Only Bert 
knew of my real plans. When I boarded 
the train I didn’t see him, but my disap. 
pointment vanished when I saw him run. 
ning up along the side of the coach shortly 
before train time. 

“I’m glad you came. Bert,” I said as he 
stood in the aisle leaning over my seat. 

“Just want to say goodbye and wish you 
good luck. And I mean that, Fay!” 

At that moment, I might have changed 
my mind if he had asked me to stay. My 
eyes filled with tears when he handed me 
the gift he’d brought with him—a _ beauti- 
ful leather makeup kit. I threw my arms 
around him and kissed him fervently. The 
conductor’s “All aboard!” cut short our 
embrace. “I know you'll be a big success,” 
Bert said, “but if you ever change your 
mind—if you ever want me, just say the 
word.” 

The next instant he was gone and the 
train started up, gathered speed and was 
soon click-clacking toward New York— 
toward Broadway, fame and fortune and 
stardom... . 


QNE WEEK LATER, my hope and en- 
thusiasm had been transformed into 
fear and despair. I found out that I was 
just one of hundreds who paraded the New 
York streets in pursuit of that elusive will- 
o-the-wisp—the One Big Break. I had 
brought my copy of Bert’s play along with 
the vague notion of showing it to some pro- 
ducer and recreating my college role on 
Broadway. But no one was the least bit 
interested in amateur actors and even less 
interested in amateur playwrights. 

One afternoon after sitting around all 
morning in a drafty theater to try out for 
a bit part in a new play, I joined the 
stream of rejected—and dejected—girls 
trudging along bustling Broadway. Some | 
had seen before while making the rounds, 
others were new faces, but they all had 
that grim, haunted expression about the 
eyes—an expression I’d begun to detect in 
the mirror of my furnished room. 

I had learned a lot in just the few casual 
conversations I’d had with some of them, 
and their gusty humor and caustic remarks 
no longer shocked me. 

“Believe it or not, girls,” said a buxom, 
good-natured girl named Ethel, “but there 
are dames in this town who actually make 
money walking the streets!” 

The laugh was a welcome relief from our 
gloomy thoughts and we enjoyed Ethel’s 
humorous reference to the shady ladies who 
plied their trade uptown in Harlem, down- 
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ier surroundings. 

“Yeah. but they only work at night,” 
commented a tall, slim girl with a patrician 
profile. 

Not to be left out, I injected a thought. 
“But just think of what they have to do,” 
[said distastefully. 

Ethel guffawed. “Try to find an actress 
who’s working who hasn’t done the same 
thing to get a part, honey!” 

Before we parted, Ethel invited me to 
iin a group going to see the opening at 
one of the off-Broadway theaters. I quickly 
accepted, pleased at being considered one 
of the bunch. As I sat on the “A” train 
hurtling up to Harlem, a sudden thought 
struck me—I had forgotten 
John Worth’s invitation. Perhaps he could 
help me find something in the theater, or 
at least give me a few leads. Then, too, I 
told myself as I walked along Amsterdam 
Avenue, it would be refreshing to talk 
theater with someone who was really a part 
of it and not on the fringes like so many 
I'd met. 

But the anticipation I felt turned to dis- 
may when I finally found the ugly old 
apartment house where he lived. Accord- 
ing to the name on the mail box, the great 
John Worth lived on the top floor of a 
six-loor walk-up. I timidly rapped on the 
door and pushed it open at a growled 
“Come in!” 

The sight of a man sprawled on a studio 
couch in the tiny, cluttered room halted me 
at the door. I saw it was John Worth and 
he’d evidently been sleeping for he jerked 
erect, smoothed down his rumpled flannel 


completely 


dressing robe and rubbed his bleary eyes. 
“Come in, baby.” he said. “Just catchin’ a 
little nod.” 

Sorry now that I had come. I stammered. 
“I just happened to be passing, Mr. Worth. 
You invited me up when I met you several 
weeks ago.” 

“Oh, sure! I remember you, Miss—” 

“Fay Wentworth,” I supplied. 

He snapped his fingers. “Down at that 
college, wasn’t it? What are you doing up 
here?” 

“Don’t you remember? You said you 
thought I'd do well in New York. Well. 
I'm here and I’ve hit every agent and pro- 
ducer in town.” 

“I know what you mean,” John muttered. 
“Things are tough all over!” His eyes, a 
little more alive now, took me in with a 
“Maybe I can do you 
some good, Fay. Come sit down. I 
think I've got a little taste around here 
somewhere.” 

I sat on the edge of the bed, trying to 
think of some excuse to leave as soon as 


sweeping glance. 
on, 


possible, while John rummaged through a 
dresser drawer and came up with a partly 
filled whiskey bottle. I refused a drink and 
watched him warily as he turned it up to 


his mouth. “Yeah, come to think of it, I 
can straighten you,” he said, letting his 
hand fall on my knee. 

“Gee, I'd appreciate anything you can 
do, Mr. Worth. It’s no fun pounding the 





“Relax, baby. John’s the name.” He 
leaned back on one elbow and tilted an 
eyebrow at me. His once-handsome face 
was pudgy and lined, but he was throwing 
all the dramatic tricks in the book at me 
and I knew it. His smile was positively 
dazzling, and I ap- 
proach. “Of course, there are a lot of girls 
looking for jobs these days, and frankly, 
a girl who shows her appreciation—” 

“Do you have something in mind?” I 





resented his corny 


cut in. 

He hesitated a moment, then declared, 
Friend of mine—big producer—is 
casting for a show in a few days. I'll speak 
to him about you—if you talk right.” 
explorative and I 


“Sure. 


His hand was getting 
shifted away from him. “You’re just the 
type for this part, Fay, but it calls for a 
warm personality. Somebody not so cold 
—you know what I mean?” 

Across my mind flashed Ethel’s remark 
about one way to get parts and I decided 
I'd had enough of John Worth. I shrugged 
his wandering hand off my shoulder and 
stood up. “I could make you great, baby,” 
he said invitingly. 

“ll be great.” I flung over my shoulder 
as I hurried out. “But not that way!” 


THAT NIGHT when I told Ethel and the 
others about the incident, I got a new 
and revealing picture of John Worth. 

“Well, at least he’s faithful to that same 
old line. Hasn’t changed a word in it for 
the past 10 years.” laughed one girl. 

“I'm glad you didn’t fall for that hype 
he was putting down,” Ethel said. “Don’t 
worry, Fay, things are rough now, but 
you'll get your break.” 

“Oh, I haven't lost faith,” I assured her. 
“But what am I going to do while I’m wait- 
ing?” Then I told him my parents 
had discovered the truth and had cut off 
my allowance and insisted I come right 
home. “I don’t know what I'll do?” 

“If the theater’s in your blood, you'll do 
like the rest of us—work part-time and 
spend the rest of the time tracking down 


how 


producers. 
“Do you work, Ethel?” I asked. 
“Sure. I work for a numbers 
Jane there is a model.” 
“T wouldn’t recommend it, honey,” Jane 
“The artist-type wolf is 


banker. 


quipped dryly. 
blood cousin to the actor-type, but not so 
much talking and more with the hands. 
You know?” 

Ethel explained the way many actors 
survived. “We try to get a job with short 
hours. that gives us enough to live on and 
also time to stay close to the theater. Now 
for a girl with your education, a lawyer 
with a small practice or a guy with a busi- 
would be the set-up. There 
wouldn’t be much to do and you could read 
scripts on the boss’ time and make phone 


ideal 


ness 


calls to your heart’s content.” 

“Say. I had an offer like that,” Jane ex- 
“The guy has a couple of hat 
vod, he’s young 


claimed. 
shops and what made it so g 
and not bad looking at all.” 
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HUDSON CO., 224 SOUTH 3rd STREET, Dept. k-3, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
Fool your friends. Looks and feels like a real Chrome 


Plated 25-caliber Automatic Pistol. Pull the trigger 
and it lights automatically. Genuine hard rubber 





grips. Detachable table stand included. 
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Make Big CashProfits Besides 
Easy to earn a stylish new suit — beauti- 
fully tailored to your measure —on our 
**Profit-Sharing’’ Bonus Plan. All you do 
is show our beautiful fabrics and latest 
fashions to friends, and take their orders. 
Keep up to $11.50 per suit and give big 
values. Bonus suits (no limit) in addition. 
Union made. Perfect fit and customer sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SEND NO MONEY — Get FREE Outfit 
We furnish complete selling outfit of over 
100big actual samples, full color style port- 
folio, and all supplies in swell display trav- 
eling case. Absolutely no cost. Write for it 
today and start earning Bonus Suits and big 
cash profits for yourself at once. Act now. 
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NO 


scolded. 
“Because the guy 
girl who could type. 


insisted he wanted a 
Imagine! I could 


really have gone for him, too.” 
Ethel took over then, extracting the 


man’s name from Jane and ordering me to 
apply for the job the next day. 

“There’s something else.” Jane warned. 
“He doesn’t like actors. He thinks we're 
alla bunch of loose women.” 

“Does he like women, period?” 
demanded. 

“Oh, sure. But teachers and social work- 
ers—you know, the kind of woman he can 
.”’ Jane explained, giving the words 


Ethel 


respect 
a comic effect. 

“Fay, you're as good as working,” Ethel 
told me after the laughter had died down. 
“Play your cards right and you'll have your 
cake and eat it too! 

And so I met Philip Mason. Tall. 
looking. he was a typical college-bred busi- 
nessman, who was definitely headed for 
success. When he found out my school, he 
spent most of the interview going over the 
list of his friends in that section to learn if 
I knew any of.them. I must have given a 
convincing performance of a sweet young 
college thing on her first job-hunt, for 
Philip invited me to lunch and proved to be 
a charming companion. Only once did he 
mention the job. “You Miss Went- 
worth,” he explained. “My business is too 
small for me to hire a full-time secretary. 
yet it’s expanding too fast for me to handle 
things alone.” He was not bragging, just 
stating facts, yet there was an understand- 
able trace of pride He was 
going places—and he knew it. 

Of course, remembering Ethel’s advice, 
I said nothing at all about the theater, al- 
though we did discuss several plays. “You 
seem to know quite a lot about the stage,” 
Philip smiled. 

“A hangover from my 


good- 


see, 


his voice. 


college days,” I 


explained. 
So the next day I went to work for 
Philip. His office was in back of the larger 


shop and he had a phone and desk moved 
in for me. But the hours from 10 to 2 
seemed to drag. because after he had dic- 
tated three letters, there 
for me to do. It was then I could appre- 
ciate what Ethel had said about working 
where there was not After 
Philip went to lunch, I got on the phone 
and called practically every producer I'd 
seen since being in New York. 
I thought, [ll work on the agents. 

At the end of the week. when Philip 
handed me my check. there was a _ half- 
embarrassed smile on his face. “It’s not 
much, Miss Wentworth, but you just string 
along and you'll have a whole staff working 
under you.” 


was nothing else 


much to do. 


Tomorrow, 


“I'm sure of it, Mr. Mason,” I agreed 
heartily. The short time I'd been there 


had given me an opportunity to study him. 
He had a friendly manner that was appar- 
ently as impressive to men as it was to 
women, for all his business associates liked 
him tremendously. He had loads of friends 








respondence I did consisted of letters tp 
former school chums recalling a particulay 
football game or fraternity get-together, 
What Jane had said about his attitude to. 
wards women was completely true. More 
than once I caught the hint of a sneer op 
his usually pleasant face when incidents 
involving certain women occurred in the 
Each time it was their lack of “self. 
respect” that annoyed Philip. 
doesn’t respect herself, then how can she 


shop. 
“If a woman 


expect a man to do so?” he'd declared 
vehemently. 

Yes, Philip was a “bug” on respect, bu 

£ I t 


I couldn’t figure out how he determined 
when and on whom to confer his 
For instance, he withheld it from women 
preachers and actresses alike. He frowned 
on women sitting at bars and also women 
who whizzed along the street on the back 
of motorcycles. I wondered how long I'd 
hold my job if he knew that my one ambi- 
tion still was to become an actress. 


“respect.” 


Two AFTERNOONS a week I attended 
a drama school and divided the rest of 
my spare time between studying and read- 
ing for parts whenever a show was casting, 
Somehow, out of my slim earnings, I man- 
aged to save up the price of a theater 
ticket—balcony, of course. 

The night the careful smokescreen I'd 
built around myself was blown away. I was 
blissfully unaware of what was to come 
when I took my seat in the theater where 
Ethel Waters was starring in a long-run 
hit. As always on these occasions. I had 
dressed for_my outing with the same care 
I had when preparing for a prom at school. 
Thanks to my parents, my wardrobe was as 
complete and up-to-date as any girl could 
have wished. So it was a simple matter to 
choose a suitable outfit. I had taken spe- 
cial care with my make-up this night, open- 
ing the kit Bert had given me with a twinge 
of nostalgia. I had heard nothing from 
him all this time and I was determined that 
when I wrote him it would be to announce 
my arrival as a full-fledged professional 
actress. I studied my face in the mirror. 
Not a pretty face, as my current instructor 
had said, but one with enough character to 
take theatrical makeup without looking 
cheap. 

Carefully I had applied eye shadow, 
rouge and lipstick until even I was aston- 
ished at the result, with my good_ points 
emphasized and others played down. So I 
was quite at ease there in the darkened 
theater studying the wonderful technique 
of the talented actress onstage. At the first 
act curtain, I floated back from the world 
of make-believe and reluctantly joined the 
crowd headed for the lobby. 

I wanted to smoke and reflect on the les- 
sons I'd just learned, so I stood in a corner 
oblivious to the people around me. Then the 
warning buzzer sounded and I headed back 
to my seat. It was then I saw Philip. Evi- 
dently he had been staring at me for quite 
a while, for I caught a puzzled expression 
on his face. Only when I looked directly at 
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laughed when I saw his jaw drop in aston- 
ishment. But I merely nodded and started 
up to the balcony, while he and his com- 
panion, a Fé ather dumpy young woman, went 
in to their main floor seats. One thing is 
sure. I consoled myself, that’s one woman 
who is “respectable” if nothing else! I felt 
a little better after that catty observation, 
and settled down to enjoy the rest of the 
play. 
The next morning there was a lot of un- 
ysual activity at the shop. Workmen had 
torn out the partition between the shop and 
the office and all the desks were being 

“Moving regular office 
Philip explained in answer to 
But I could see his mind was 


moved out. to a 
building.” 
my question. 
not on that. He was bursting to question 
me about the before, but I began 
packing my office supplies and it was not 
until lunchtime that we had chance 
talk. “I hardly recognized you last night,” 
he confessed. beautiful!” 
“Thank you,” 
“Not that you aren’t but last 
something special.” He 
“T think I really 
I dropped 


night 


to 


“You were- 
I smiled. 
anyway, 
night was—well. 
looked deep into my eyes. 
saw you for the first time then.” 
my glance and pursed my lips thoughtfully. 
There was a pause, then Philip asked, 
“Tell me, Fay, do you go to the theater 
often?” 

“Whenever I have the price of a ticket. 
But I do all right. I’ve 
just about everything that’s worthwhile.” 

“If I'd known, we could have 
gone together sometime.” His hand 
tured and held mine. It was the first time 
Philip had become personal and it excited 


managed to see 


maybe 
cap- 


me even though it was a polite. almost shy 
gesture. “Fay, I don’t usually approve of a 
man taking his secretary out. but I'd like 
very much to be more than just a boss to 
you.” 

“I think I'd like that. 
happier than I'd been in a long time. 
in Philip I saw all the good and fine quali- 
is grow- 


I murmured, 
for 


too.” 


ties a Woman wants in a man she 


ing to care for. 


T WAS right after I confessed to Philip 

that I was an actress that there was a 
subtle change in our relationship. Almost 
overnight he was no longer a suitor wooing 
arespectable girl, but an ardent lover seek- 
ing to make a desirable woman his mis- 
tress, 

He had taken me out several times and 
at my 


oood- 


alter an enjoyable evening left me 
door with a polite and “respectable” 
night. Now, 
of my time 
thing started 
work overtime 


he demanded more and more 
after office hours. The whole 
Philip asked me 


afternoon | 


to 
had 
an appointment agent who had 
me in mind for a part. When Philip in- 
quired what could be more important than 
my job, I decided to tell him everything. 

lt was hard to put my finger on the 
change that came over him after he learned 

was an He 
still as considerate as ever. 


when 
the 
with 


same 
an 


was still charming. 


but he looked 


actress. 


agreed to let me keep my part-time sched- 
tasks for me to 
it was time 
dinner 


ule. yet always extra little 
do which kept me there until 
for him to leave. Often we'd have 
together, 
taurant where any of his 


but never, I noticed. at any res- 


friends seemed to 
be. 

Yet, these little thing nothing com- 
pared to my affection for Philip. I didn’t 
loved him until 


s were 


realize how much I really 
one night during his regular weekend visit. 
I had graduated from my furnished room 
to a two-room kitchenette. and I'd broiled 
a thick steak for Philip. Later. ; sat 
I was telling him 


is 


we 
sipping coffee. about re- 
hearsals for a play being produced by a 
repertory I'd But 
Philip wasn’t paying any attention to what 
He just lolled back on the 
narrowly as I acted out the 
incident I “Are you as 
dramatic about everything?” he asked. 

He reached out and pulled me down next 
to him. “I don’t know. I haven't done 
everything.” | 8 flippantly. 

Philip gazed ¢ intently and boldly 
There’ s always a first time.” 
conversation had taken a 
yet I plunged recklessly 
he but it 

I knew that whatever 


group recently joined. 


I was saying. 
sofa eyeing me 


was describing. 


me 
remarked: ‘ 

I realized the 
dangerous turn. 
ahead. | could see was aroused, 
all seemed so right. 
happened, Philip would treat me as one of 
the So, willingly I 
submitted to his embraces. returned kiss 
for kiss. drank in the whispered words of 
love that Philip poured into my ear. 

My whole body passion 
now and Philip’s gentle touch was like deli- 

to tingling 
I was swept out 


women he respected. 


was alive with 
painful pin-pricks 
nerves. And just 
into a churning sea of primitive emotions, 
I remember I kept thinking, “Philip loves 
» loves me.” and at 


ciously my 


before 


me—he respects me—he 
that moment respect was the most impor- 
tant. 

From then on. 
life. Not because 
because I still clung to the hope of reach- 
But Broadway seemed farther 
Philip had no regu- 
and many a night I 
home vainly for to 
come. only to learn the day the 
office that he had been tied up because of 
a business deal. 

Ethel was indignant. 

lately. my 

“What I want to know.” 
“what’s he putting down? Let’s 


Philip became my whole 
I planned it that way. 


ing my goal. 
away than ever before. 
lar time to “drop in.” 


staved waiting him 


next at 


She was my closest 


friend. and only contact with 


the theater. 
demanded. 
You've 


she 


practically given up your 
career because of and to top it off. 
you're still slaving down at that office every 


face it. 
him, 


day.” 
Ruefully. 
right. 


I admitted to myself that she 
“Philip has agreed to be my 
sponsor.” | defended him. 

“Then let him act like one!” Ethel shook 
a finger in “Why if | 
your shoes, I'd not only quit that job, but 
make 


She 


was 


my tace. were In 


up in a fine apartment!” 


A sponsor! What's he 
you look through Billboard 
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VEGKO DIGEST 


“Philip—well. he has some influential 
friends. He’s asked them to look out for 
me,” I faltered. “Besides, as it is now I’ve 
not only got Philip’s love, I’ve got his 
respect. That’s important, Ethel. You've 
got to admit that.” 

Ethel threw a comforting arm around my 
shoulder. “Fay, honey. I just hate to see a 
nice girl like you get tricked like this. He 
can ‘drop in’ anytime he wants. keep you at 
his beck and call, yet he can’t give you a fur 
coat, or pay your rent because then he'll 
lose his respect for you. What a line!” 

It was a hard struggle to hold back the 
tears until Ethel finally left. So much of 
what she had said in her brash way had 
already begun to plague my mind. But 
what really touched off the bitter sobs was 
“How many of his 
Has he ever taken 
formal dances that 


her parting comment, 
friends do you know? 
you to any of those 
fraternity of his throws? Respect! Forget 
that. You just play it smart and latch on 
to everything you can get!” 


HINGS progressed more or less smooth- 

ly for nearly a year, and all the time 
Philip’s business was thriving and between 
his demands and the increasing office work. 
I gave up even any semblance of keeping 
in touch with the theater. I was getting 
nowhere fast, and it frightened me. My one 
comforting thought was that I still had 
Philip’s respect. “That’s what I like about 
you, Fay,” he said one day. “You're not 
like some of these women. You're respecta- 
ble.” One of his fraternity brothers had 
just left, after telling in lengthy detail how 
he had been forced to give his former mis- 
tress a new car to get rid of her. 

“Maybe if I were more like them, I’d 
have a fine big car, too,” I said, keeping my 
tone light. 

Philip was shocked. “Why, Fay! You 
don’t really mean that. It would be like— 
well, the same as prostituting yourself!” 

But just as Ethel had predicted, I did 
get a rude awakening. My dream world 
didn’t collapse overnight, but 
away at the edges like a decaying building. 
First, it was the long list of items from 
downtown shops for gifts. “‘Graduation 
gifts for sisters of friends of mine,” or a 
“wedding gift for an old friend,” was the 
way Philip explained them. 

Then, there were long periods when he 
failed to visit me as he had promised and 
I found myself pacing the floor of my tiny 
apartment like a caged animal. I had cut 
myself completely off from my_ theater 
friends and since I hadn’t bothered to find 
new ones, I spent long, lonely nights 
cooped up in those increasingly depressing 


crumbled 


four walls. 

When the final blow came, I learned how 
“respect” Philip had for me. He 
sister of his best 


much 
became engaged to the 
friend, but I first learned of it in the soci- 
ety pages of a Harlem newspaper! Now it 





And even more painfully clear was the 
realization that all his talk of “respect” was 
just a line, as Ethel had warned me. 
Philip’s respect for me didn’t include g 
wedding ring, nor even the courtesy of q 
face to face announcement of the end of 
our affair. { sat alone in my apartment. 
drained of all emotion, moving aimlessly 
about like a robot. My thoughts were a 
wild confusion and I had long since given 
up trying to reason out the “why” of it all, 
Then a sudden thought hit me like a bomb. 
shell and I sank into a chair . . . maybe 
the reason Philip had said nothing of his 
coming marriage was because he intended 
to let things remain as they were! I threw 
myself on the bed and gave myself up to 
the flood of anguish and despair that 
poured out with my helpless tears. . . . 


|] OW, as I sat in a cheap tavern in the 
lower East Side, all the tears had been 
drained from me and I knew what I must 
do. In trying to hold Philip’s respect, ] 
had tossed away that I had for myself. To 
go on living like this was impossible. 

Impossible—the word struck a familiar 
chord. It stirred dim memories of the past. 
Then I remembered. The closing lines of 
my role in my first play—the play Bert 
had written. As my mind groped for the 
exact words, I wondered what Bert was 
doing, whether he ever thought of the girl 
who had blithely rejected something she 
could have had—the genuine respect of a 
man who really loved her. 

Gradually the words returned, as if 
through a fog of years instead of a few 
short months, and then I was no longer a 
disillusioned woman balanced on a rickety 
bar stool, but the lovely heroine of Bert's 
play. And I was transported back to that 
college stage, standing before my _ lover, 
who was just returned to me. . . 

Impossible, darling? You think that 
a/ter what has happened we can never be 

like we were before? There is such a 

word as impossible, but it doesn’t apply 

to everything. 1 know it’s impossible for 
me not to love you. And that’s why | know 
we can have a beautiful future together. 

(1 move into his arms as the lights dim, 

leaving only a bright spot on the two of 

us, center stage.) We can make our life 
what we want it, darling, because with 
love—nothing’s impossible! 

The words gave me the same thrill, the 
same surge of inspiration as when I had 
first spoken them, and they seemed to lift 
me up out of the rut of despair my spirits 
had bogged down in. Back in the apatt- 
ment I had Bert’s address safely tucked 
away. Now, if ever, was the time to use it. 
Deliberately, I walked out of the tavern 
into the refreshing night and started home- 
ward. “With love—nothing’s impossible.” 
I repeated to myself, and my suddenly sing- 
ing heart told me that soon I would find 
love where it had been all along. . 
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Raveen’s new scientific formula 
works to help stop dry scalp, 
splitting hair, breaking ends 


If you've been looking and 
looking for something that would 
glorify your hair and give it 
more beautiful and glamorous 
appearance. RAVEEN may be the 
answer to your prayers. RAVEEN gets 
to work on that dry, itchy, scaly scalp and 

helps Nature to give you the appearance that goes 

with shining billows of 

long, lustrous hair you've 
always wanted. If the length of 
your hair has been affected by its 
undue dryness, you owe it to 
yourself to try RAVEEN on 


our generous no risk offer. 





Mail coupon for no risk offer! 
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“all 
| RAVEEN Dept. 1-4 
Money back quarantee §) 18205. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il 

i Ss Please send me RAVEEN at once on your guaranteed no 
Try RAVEEN according to direc- }4| risk offer. 
tions. If not completely satisfied, re- 3 | enclose $1.20 | Send C.O.D. plus postage 

> 


turn unused portion of jar and full 
purchase price will be immediately 


refunded. 
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They Give You A Milder Aroma 


Open a pack of Chesterfields—you'll find a milder aroma that is 
distinctly different. And it means Chesterfields will taste better and smoke milder. 








Yes, better tasting Chesterfield is the only cigarette that combines—for you 
.. MILDNESS, with NO UNPLEASANT AFTER-TASTE. 





“| recommend Chesterfields because 
the Milder cigarette is the better 
cigarette. You're sure to like them!” 
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Star Catcher-THE BROOKLYN DODGERS 











